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What Length Sheets?—Cotton-Textile Institute 
Asks and Answers This Question 


Study, Just Completed, Is of Interest to 
Manufacturers, Distributors and Consumers 


N answering the question “What 

Length Sheets?” The Cotton- 

Textile Institute, in the report 

of its latest investigation, first 
considers the basic problem of “What 
a Sheet Should Do”: 

Sheets should contribute to per- 
sonal comfort and health. ; 

Sheets should provide adequate 
protection to the wndividual user 
and to the bedding with which they 
are used. 

Sheets should conform to the ac- 
cepted principles of good taste and 
individual economy. 

SHEETS THAT ARE LONG 
ENOUGH WILL GIVE THE GREATEST 
SATISFACTION IN EACH OF THESE 
RESPECTS. 

There then follows a_ foreword, 
outlining the scope of the pamphlet: 


In the modern household, econ- 
omy and system are rapidly elimi- 
nating haphazard methods. Setter 
standards of living put greater 
emphasis on comfort and conven- 
ience. At no time has the home- 
maker had a greater abundance of 
accurate, helpful information about 
matters of personal interest to her 
than she now has. 


On the pages that follow are 
statements which deal with a fa- 
miliar necessity in every home. 


Sheets are truly commonplace, and 
yet, it is only within recent years 
that they have received the intel- 


ligent consideration which should 
be given to them. When the facts 
are considered fully and_ fairly, 


there can be only one conclusion— 

that sheets to be most useful 

well as economical must be long 

enough to do the things for which 

they are made. 

The body of the booklet follows: 
x * * 


WHAT LENGTH SHEETS? 
~ HEETS are a familiar necessity 
of daily life. Like many otner 
sentials they are so commonplace 


as 











mation not only for distributors 


Morse, in charge of the New l 
Miss Susan L. Bates, consumer 


that few persons realize the impor- 
tance of adequate length in sheets or 
the manner in which they affect indi- 
vidual comfort and health. Ina very 
real sense they may reflect important 
standards of personal hygiene. 
Usual Buying Habits 
The average woman buys sheets so 
seldom that size is not always im- 
pressed 


as a consideration. It is 
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Another study undertaken by 
just been completed and released in pamphlet form. 
title “What Length Sheets?” this booklet contains valuable infor- 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has 
Under the 


and consumers, but for manufac- 


turers, as a guide for the proper merchandising of their products. 
The report is the result of a study undertaken by Ernest C. 


ses Section of the Institute, and 
consultant. Following its estab- 


| lished practice in such investigations, the Institute has relied 
upon facts for the proper telling of its story. 


natural 
practical 


therefore 
and 


that these familiar 
household necessities 
may be supplied in a haphazard man- 
ner—suggested by a seasonal offering 
of merchandise, an attractive price, or 
at random. This is 
very largely responsible for the vari- 
ety of inadequate, unsatisfactory 
sizes which can be found in so many 


a size selected 


homes today. 


Lone SHEETS — BETTER BEDS 
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well tailored bed. 


Apart from such factors as quality, 
finish, cost, ete., there should be a 
clear definition of what is meant by 
adequate length. 

The 108-Inch Sheet 
purposes of illustration, the 
108-inch sheet may be taken to show 
the great importance of length. Dis- 
criminating consumers and merchants 
recognize this as the best size, and 
many have urged that it be adopted 
as standard. 

Torn Length 

Usually a sheet which is sold as 
108 inches in length means the torn, 
or maximum, length before hemming. 
Useful length must be determined by 
making deductions for and 
shrinkage. 


For 


hems 


Hems 
Hems may vary. Sheets may have 
hem at one end to indicate 
the top or they may have hems of 


a wider 


equal width. Some large consumers 
of sheets, like the Pullman Co., pre 
fer hems of the same width for the 


sake of convenience and greater speed 
in making a bed or berth. Some pre- 
fer hems of different widths in order 
to distinguish between the top and 
bottom of the sheet. 
considered an arbitrary designation, 
there are many who favor hems of 
equal width so that either end of the 
sheet may be used as the top and for 
the further reason that the sheet will 
wear more evenly. 
Length After Hemming 
The textile engineer of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute measured 208 sheets 
that were 108 inches in torn length. 
These represented 23 mill brands. 
The average length after hemming 
and when the sheets were ready for 
sale was found to be 103 inches. 


Because this is 


Changes in Dimensions 
Under present methods of manu- 
facturing and laundering, new sheets 
when laundered may show a decrease 
in length, commonly known as shrink- 
age. This reduction in length may 
continue for several consecutive 
(31) 
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launderings. At the same time an in- 
crease in width may be expected. 

45 
several brands were made in a laundry 


Tests with sheets representing 
operated under methods approved by 
the Laundryowners National Associa- 


showed 


tion [hese an average 
shrinkage of more than 444% after 
75 launderings Other tests have 


shown 


wmI/e¢ 


a decrease in length, in some 
instances as much as 742%. 


Inasmuch 
as sheets in a commercial laundry are 
placed in the mangle from selvage to 


selvage, the width is commonly in 
creased while the length diminishes 

Based upon the best available in- 
formation, a reasonable allowance for 
shrinkage in the length of 1o&8-inch 
sheets would be at least 5 inches 

Useful Length 

The combined deductions for hem 
ming and a reasonable allowance for 
shrinkage in length—each 5 inches 
would reduce 1o&8-inch sheets to a 
net useful length of 9&8 inches. Even 


this length is not considered sufficient 


by those who are fastidious in such 
details \ few simple tests in bed 
making, and comparison of the size 


of bed equipment will demonstrate the 


advantages as well as the economy ot 


longet sheets 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Beds and Bedding 


The length of sheets should be 
determined in relation to the length 


of the bed and the dimensions of the 
mattress. Beds for home and _ hotel 
use have been standardized at 78 
inches in length, with an average 


length of the mattress from 75 to 76 
The thickness is 5 
inches, although in some mattresses 
the thickness 


inches. average 


may be 7 inches. 


Two Factors in Comfort 

In order to give the greatest service 
in comfort and protection and make a 
bed that will look well, sheets must be 
of sufficient length to do two things. 
The lower sheet should be long enough 
seven inches for tuck- 
end in to be held 
smoothly and securely in place. 


to have six or 


ing at each order 
The 
top sheet ought to be long enough to 
tuck in firmly at the foot of the bed 
the folded back 


over other covers at 


while top is 
the least 

The top sheet should be 
the covering 
Both sheets should have 
ample width so that the sides may be 
tucked under and held firmly in place 


gener- 
ously 
halt 
the 


a yard 


same size as sheet 


the mattress 


Protecting the Mattress 
\ mattress is a real household in 


vestment. One, of the practical as well 


the 


is hygienic necessities for sheets 





is to provide protection for this part 
of the bed as well as protection to the 
occupant of the bed. Mattresses last 
longer when protected. They are 
cleaner and more hygienic when 
proper covers and ample sheets are 
used. 


Protecting Blankets 


Climatic conditions require the use 
of blankets for considerable periods 
of the year. These can be used with 
greater economy and comfort if the 
upper sheet is long enough to turn 
back generously at the top. At least 
half a vard, or more than the length 
of the forearm, should be allowed for 
this purpose. Blankets often irritate 
the face and hands, and this can be 
eliminated by using sheets that are 
long enough to keep the unpleasant 
surface removed. 

Blankets and similar coverings can 
be kept clean and freer from germ 
transmission when the top sheet is 
long enough for a generous turn back. 
If blankets and bedding are cleaner 
they will be more hygienic as well as 
more economical by ot 


reason re- 


duced laundry expense 


Third Sheet 


During certain seasons of the vear 


many person have found greater com 
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fort could be obtained by substituting 
a second top sheet for a blanket. Use 
of a third sheet is advantageous in 
three respects—it provides comfort, 
it may be more conveniently laun- 
dered and it reduces cost of blanket 
laundering. 

The Pullman Co. for years has had 
as standard practice the use of a third 
sheet on top of the blankets. This 
serves as a counterpane and gives a 
more finished appearance to the car 
when the berths are made up. It is 
even more important for protecting 
the occupant of the berth from con- 
tact with the blankets. 


Art of Bedmaking 


In addition to these fundamental 
considerations there is a art of 
bed-making that few perSons seem to 
appreciate or cultivate. When scrupul- 
ous care for comfort and health is 
so emphatically the rule in the modern 
home it is worthwhile remembering 
that the appearance of a comfortable 
neat and hospitable bed is not acci- 
dental but the result of a well defined 
purpose and the reflection of individ 
ual refinement and good taste. 


real 








Short sheets are bound to be 


annoyance, a disappointment and poor 


an 


economy. It requires sheets at “4 





Fig. 1 


Fig. 4 


Top Sheet 


imple Length for Tucking 


Turn-Back 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 5 





Making a Mitred Corner 


A Third Sheet Adds Comfort and 


FACTORS OF A WELL-MADE BED 





Economy 





Fig. 3 


Fig. 6—Adequate—Restful—lInviting 





-Mitred Corner, Complete 


(Photographs by Courtesy of Good Housekeeping Institute 
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108 inches long to provide real econ- 
omy and satisfaction. 


Sources of Information 
The booklet concludes with the fol- 


lowing list of sources of information: 
GOVERNMENT 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
1. Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. 2, Bedsteads, Springs and Mattresses. 
2. Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. 11, Bed Blankets. 


3. Simplified Practice Recommendation 


No, 74, Hospital & Institutional Cotton 
Textiles. 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATIONS 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


The National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. 

The Association of Cotton Textile Mer 
chants of New York 

MATTRESS MANUFACTURERS 

Simmons Bed Co. 

Burton Dixie Corp. 

Sealy Mattress Co. 

MAIL ORDER HOUSES 
Montgomery-Ward & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


PULLMAN CARS 


Kk. F, Carry, president, The Pullman Co. 
HOTELS 
Roosevelt Hotel—Survey of Sheeting 





Used by Roosevelt Hotel. <A. 
<o., Chicago. 


Housekeeping Management 


G. Nielson 





March 1925—A Practical Bed Mak- 
ing Manual for New Maids. Margaret 
Barnes, executive housekeeper, Hotel 
McAlIpin. 


August 1926—How to Make a Hotel 
Bed. Mrs. RK. A. St. Dennis, first prize 
winner of contest at Hotel Exposition 
in New England. 

Information About Use of Sheets & Pil- 
low Cases in Hotels. J. O. Dahl, manager, 
service dept., Ahrens Publishing Co. 

STATE LAW 

Oklahoma State Law—Requiring use of 

108’ sheet as minimum length in hotels, 
CONSUMERS 

Ladies Home Journal, January, 1928. 
When the Bride Selects Linen, Rosamond 
<,. Cook, 

Good Housekeeping, March, 1928. Sheets 

The Part They Play in Bed-Making. 
Katharine A. Fisher, director, Good House- 
keeping Lustitute. 


Welfare Conference 


To Be Held Under Auspices of 
Georgia Assn. 

ATLANTA, GA.—A _ conference of 
welfare workers at textile mills 
throughout the State has been called 
in Atlanta on July 24 by the welfare 
committee of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Georgia, of 
which P. E. Glenn, of the Exposition 
Mills, is chairman. 

The meeting, which will be held at 
the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, will con- 
sist of two sessions—one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon—at 
which problems confronting welfare 
workers among the textile mill oper- 
atives will be discussed informally. 
At noon a luncheon will be served the 
workers at the Atlanta-Biltmore hotel. 

All members of the welfare com- 
mittee of the association are invited 
to be present at this meeting, as well 
as all mill executives, doctors, nurses 
and special welfare workers interested 
in the improvement of conditions sur- 
rounding the textile mill workers in 
the state. 

It is hoped that a state welfare 
workers’ organization under the aus- 
pices of the association, may 
tormed as a result of the meeting. 





be 


U. S. Finishing Co. Outing 
The annual outing of the United 
States Finishing Co., Mutual Benefit 
\ssociation, of Providence, R. I., was 
held on July 18 at Rocky Point. A 
shore dinner and a program of nov- 
elties and dance contests were en- 
joyed. The general committee con- 
sisted of C. H. Thompson, chairman; 
Hi. C. Barney, J. H. Boylan, H. C. 
Uonahue and F. McGovern. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Raw Silk Exchange Classification 





Tentative Plan Covers Eight Grades— 
Japanese Size Deviation Method Included 


HE National Raw Silk Exchange has tentatively agreed upon a raw silk 
classification covering eight grades. Some modification may be found 
necessary later but it is thought that the plan as now outlined is substantially 
the one which will be adopted as permanent. The Japanese size deviation 
method has been included, in accordance with request from the Yokahama 
Bourse that this be temporarily adopted. The classification follows: 
PROPOSED RAW SILK CLASSIFICATION, 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE, INC. 
R. S. C. C. SPECIFICATIONS MODIFIED. 
The trading unit for the exchange shall consist of a lot of five bales of Japan 
raw silk from which 20 skeins shall be drawn for testing. 


13-15 deniers 20-22 White 


White and Yellow 
QUALITY TESTS FOR GRADING. SIX GRADES TWO GRADES 
ii 2.3. 4.5.6 7 s 
Evenness 80 Panels.................... 85 83 81 78 73 68 85 80 
Evenness 20 Low Panels.............. 75 73 71 66 60 55 75 70 
ROMO UMNG Re Ge a 90 90 85 80 80 75 90 85 
MN EM in ae thee 85 85 85 80 75 75 85 80 


AUXILIARY TESTS A B ( A B 
Degree of Size Deviation 

(Japanese System) 
Average 


1.10 
Variation.......... 13.75-14.50 


1.20 =1.30 
13.70-14.50 


140 150 
13.50-14.50 


hoe. 2 
20.50-21.50 


Size 


Tenacity (by Serigraph) 

israms per Genier........ 025.05. a 3.3 > ao aa 
Elongation (by Serigraph) 

RN A cag oir Saha 20 19 18 20 19 


Winding: Breaks per hour 13-15 
den. 150 yds. Per Min 5 10 15 


20-22 den. 180 yds. Per Min. 

Tenderer must state definitely for what grade he desires certification. 

Raw silk to be certified for a specific grade must test up to the minimum per- 
centage stipulated for each characteristic of the “Quality Test for Grading.” 

Raw silk failing to meet the minimum percentage of any characteristic in the 
“Quality Test for Grading” may be accepted and certified for a lower grade if 
the percentage of the characteristics fall within the limits of such a lower grade. 

Auxiliary Test—An allowance of one grade lower in the auxiliary test is made 
if the silk comes up to all the characteristics of the “Quality Test for Grading.” If 
the silk results two grades below the auxiliary test it will be classified one grade 
below the result of the “Quality Test for Grading.” No lot shall be accepted 
whose characteristics in the auxiliary test are below those indicated in C for 
13-15 and below B for 20-22 sizes, when the loss in moisture varies more than 3 
per cent above or below conditioned weight, when also by visual inspection the 
appearance of the silk in general is very inferior. 

Basic weight shall be net conditioned weight (absolute weight plus 11 per cent 
moisture), 


mn 


10 


JAPANESE SIZE DEVIATION METHOD 
Test 100 samples of 450 meters each. 
(rom “The Standard Methods of Testing Raw Silk,” published by the Raw Silk 
Association of Japan, April, 1928.) 
Article 3.—Size Deviation Test. 


Section 5.—Record.—A table of Frequent Distribution should be made which 
will show the number of individual sizing skeins that come under respective 
denier. The total of difference of each individual sizing skein toward the average 


size should be divided by the total number of sizing skeins, which result is the 
mean deviation showing the degree of size variation. 


EXAMPLE. 


Schmutz, National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc.) 


(By 
(Range 
(Spring 


iy. J 
> 


( Ecart 
Mean Total 

Deniers Occurrences Deviation Addition 
10 x 1 4 4 
10.5 xx 2 3.5 7 
11 xX 2 3 6 
11.5 XXX 3 2.5 aa 
12 xXxXxXxX 4 Z 8 
12.5 xXXXXXX 6 1.5 9 
13 XXXxxxx&€x 9 ] 9 
13.5 XXXXXXXXXXXXX 3 J 6.5 
14 average xxxxxXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 20 0.0 0 
14.5 XXXXXXXXXXXXX 13 a 6.5 
15 XXXXXXXXX 9 1 9 
1.5 XXXXXX 6 1.5 9 
16 XXXX 4 2 8 
165 XXX 3 z5 72 
17 xx 2 3 6 
17.5 xx 2 3.5 7 
18 x ] 4 4 

100 114 


5 Calculation 
Total Tests 
100 


Total Deviation 
114 


Average deviation 


Lid 
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A Design Service 


Silk Assn. Starts a Registration 
Bureau 

To enable the silk manufacturer to 
find out whether or not the design he 
intends to print has been used 
previously, the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., announces the forma- 
tion of a Design Registration Bureau 
which will begin functioning in the 
immediate future. 

It has frequently been the experi- 
ence of silk manufacturers that after 
going to the expense of having rollers 
engraved, they have made the dis- 
covery that their design was already 
being used in the trade. They may 
now consult the files of the Design 
Registration Bureau as to priority of 
use. 

The Design Registration Bureau 
will function in much the same fashion 
as the Trade Mark Registration 
Bureau, which has for the last 15 
years registered trade names for the 
textile industry. 

In addition to its aim of preventing 
the duplication of designs, the bureau 
will, it is expected, assist the industry 
in the maintenance of a high standard 
of ethics in the prevention of design 
copying. 

The committee which has been in- 
strumental in the organization of this 
bureau and which will supervise its 
work includes: Paul Hyde Bonner, 
chairman, Stehli Silks Corp.; Paul C. 
Debry, Duplan Silk Corp.; Charles L. 
Auger, National Silk Dyeing Co.; 
Robert Blum, United Piece Dye 
Works: E. Irving Hanson, H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc.; William 
Menke, Menke, Kaufman & Co., Inc. ; 
lack Y. Wilkins, Goldstein-Wilkins 
Corp. 


Mills Active on Automobile 
Fabrics . 

Conors, N. Y.—Textile plants im 
this section engaged in the production 
of automobile fabrics are very busy 
at this time and report capacity 
schedules. in many plants. New 
hands are being constantly put on, 


and in one of the largest plants night 
work 1s This of 
the State is fast becoming one of the 
leading textile centers pertaining to 
the automotive industry. The As- 
bestos Spinning and Weaving Corp. 
and the Little Falls Fibre Co., now 
the National Automotive Fibres Co., 
have four plants engaged in produc- 
textiles. Patent 


necessary. section 


ing automotive 
rights on a number of new labor sav- 
ing devices perfected by M J. Stack, 
superintendent of the Little Falls 
Fibre Co., have been assigned to one 
of the firms identified in the recent 
merger, the Brintall Mfg. Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Army Asks for Silesia Bids 

PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, will open bids 
July 27 for supplying 867 yds., Silesia 
cloth, slate blue, 36” wide to conform 
with specifications 6-18 dated May 
I, 1921. 








HE aim of the researcn pro- 
gram of the Division of Cot- 
ton Marketing is to develop a 
knowledge = which 
should aid the cotton grower, through 
‘a better understanding of his product 
and the needs of its 


body of 


consumers, to 
operate his farm and to produce cot- 
ton at a profit. Concurrently and in 
harminous relation with this work, the 
Cotton-Textile. Institute is unaertak- 
ing to study, for manufacturers, the 
economics of cotton 
to analyze the 


manufacturing, 
demand for cotton 
goods of different kinds and qualities, 
and to advise as to methods for dis- 
posing of goods at a profit. Each 
organization has its special objectives 
and purposes, but there is an inter- 
relation of the problems which enables 
each to be of material assistance to 
the other and to the group which the 
other endeavors particularly to serve. 


Statistics by Grade and Staple 


lhe program of the 
Cotton Marketing 
of farmers’, 


Division of 
comprises studies 
merchants’ and spinners’ 
cotton markets; the physical proper- 
ties of cotton fibers in relation to their 
spinning value; and estimates of the 
grades and staple lengths both of the 
crop and the carryover and ot Ameri- 
can mill consumption. Supplementary 
studies pertaining to new and ex- 
tended uses of cotton are 


conducted. 


also being 
The purpose of the research pro- 
gram is to give content to the term 
“Supply and Demand,” as they relate 
themselves to staple qualities. ‘There 
is some competition between adjacent 
grades and staple lengths yet eacn 
grade and staple length has its own 
particular supply-demand _ relations. 
We have known the size of the sup 
ply of the American cotton crop in 
terms of bales of certain weights since 
the year 1790, but no national statis 
tics have been gathered from vear to 
year concerning the quality of the 
supply and the consumption by grades 
and staple lengths. This seems to be 
a strange admission, when it is a well 
known fact to all who observe market 
phenomena, that the quality of mar- 
ketable goods is most essential to their 
consumption and, therefore, to their 
value. 


Deterioration in Staple and Grade 


Again, it may seem strange that 
methods of cotton 
culture and marketing, this principle 


is not strictly adhered to. 


under customary 


It is gener 
during the past 
a century there has been a 
both grade and 

American cot 


ally believed that 
quarter of 
decided decline in 


staple qualities of 
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Growers and Spinners 





To Provide Production and Consumption 
Statistics in Terms of Staple and Grade 


By Peter M. Strang 


Senior Cotton 


Technologist, Division of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics 


ton. Were each farmer’s cotton 
bought from him on the basis of qual- 
ity instead of a flat price for all, he 
would then have some incentive to 
produce those varieties which are 
adapted to local. farm conditions and 
to the demands of American mills. 
This is but saying that farmers should 
endeavor to produce the greatest net 
values in cotton, both quantity and 
quality considered. 

Owing to natural variations of soil 
and weather conditions there will al- 
ways be a wide diversity of staple 
length and character of American cot- 
ton even when individual farmers are 
producing cotton of maximum quality. 
Obviously, if the quality of the crop 
from the standpoint of grade, staple 
and character were the best possible 
on every farm, and these staples were 
kept unmixed in the bales, the cost of 
assembling this cotton and making it 
even running to suit the requirements 
of spinners would be a less expensive 
process. 

From the standpoint of the spinner, 
the production of cotton of superior- 
spinning utility begins when the 
tarmer decides upon his planting seed. 
Once the producer has planted his 
crop, the maximum staple quality of 
its lint has been determined. Varia- 
tions in soil, weather and other en 
vironmental conditions, of varieties 
of cotton, and intensity of culture ope- 
rate to vary grade, staple length and 
character throughout the cotton belt, 
but good staple must have its begin- 
ning with good seed. A mill has a lit- 
tle more flexibility as to its produc- 
tion than a farm. <A mill can, within 
certain limits, change its style of goods 
or re-design its products, whereas 
once a farmer has planted his crop 
he has less chance to change his pro- 
duct. If he plants pure seed, it will, 
under favorable conditions, produce 
suitable yields of good uniform cotton. 
The grower who plants nondescript 
seed will invariably produce nonde- 
script irregular cotton, with the quan- 
tity varying 


according to general 


conditions. 

Too Much Inferior Cotton 

\ study of the grade and staple of 
cotton produced in Georgia and in an 
aera consisting of twenty-seven coun- 
ties in Texas and Oklahoma last vear 
suggests that this country is not pro- 
ducing too much cotton, but 
rather producing too much cotton of 


good 


low grade and inferior staple. 
is evidence, also, that American mills 
tend to 


consume the better end of 


There 


the American crop and even then, in 
many cases, complain of their in- 
ability to get just the kind of cotton 
they need. It is true, of course, that 
spinners must use the kind of cotton 
grown from year to year, depending 
upon the supply and difference in 
price. In a low-grade year, they often 
find it to their advantage to use low 
grade cotton so far as it is possible 
for them to substitute one grade or 
staple length for another. Since they 
use almost 50% of the American 
crop, there is a wide field of oppor- 
tunity for the production of cotton 
which best meets their requirements. 


Need Incentive to Improve Cotton 
American spinners have long since 
recognized an increasing difficulty in 


obtaining such cotton. For some 
years past, fine goods mills have 


hoped for the increased production of 
long staple with a view to making 


America independent of foreign 
sources in case of a national 


emergency. 

On the other hand, many unfortu- 
nate situations are tending to dis- 
courage the growers from the produc- 
tion of staple cotton and it is com- 
monly believed that the trend is down- 
ward in grade and staple qualitv. The 
growers of staples above one inch do 
not feel at all certain of their mar- 
ket. They do not ‘know how near 
the limit of consumption they now 
their production, When the 
market for staples is dull, they fear 
they have over-production of cotton 
ot good length. It is believed that 
accurate estimates of the number of 
bales consumed of each staple length 
will tend to inspire confidence in the 
future of staple growing. 


are in 


Not a Patent Cure-All 

The information gathered by the 
Division of Cotton Marketing and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute will help 
toward a diagnosis of production and 
consumption. But it will be a diag- 
nosis and not a patent cure-all, be- 
cause even under favorable circum- 
stances inadequafly equipped mills 
with poor management cannot be 
taught to pay dividends nor can in- 
efficient producers grow cotton profit- 
ably on poor farm land. 

Marketing the product of the cot- 
ton grower is directly opposite to the 
marketing of the product of the 
spinner. Cotton is produced on about 
2,000,000 farms and about 50% of 
this product is consumed in some 
1.600 mills in the United States. On 
the other hand, the product of the 


Cooperative Efforts to Harmonize Interests of Cotton 


1,600 mills goes to the entire popula- 
tion of the United States and some 
goes abroad. For this reason, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the Di- 
vision of Cotton Marketing are work- 
ing in separate though intimately 
related fields and each must have its 
own methods of procedure. 


Reports Are Confidential 


The quality analysis of the carry- 
over by grade and staple lengths re- 
quired by the Mayfield-Jones Act is 
now getting under way. To obtain 
the grade and staple length of the 
cotton held in warehouses and con- 
suming establishments, reports will be 
made by merchants, brokers and 
manufacturers of the amount of cot- 
ton of each grade and staple on hand 
on August 1. In order then to insure 
that the reports are on a common 
basis of classification, according to 
the Universal Standards, government 
classers will as far as possible verify 
the reports. The individual reports 
when verified will be consolidated into 
the official report of the quality of the 
carry-over which it is hoped to issue 
prior to October 1. The men engaged 
in this work are forbidden under 
penalty of the law to divulge im- 
properly any information concerning 
the business of any individual or 
establishment. 


Value of Survey to Mills 
In order to analyze the entire cot 
ton crop by grade and staple length, 
gins throughout 
the Belt and from these gins samples 


have been selected 
of each bale of cotton are obtained 
to be classed by government cotton 
classers. The reports as to the class 
of the incoming crop will be issued 
monthly and each month’s report will 
be cumulative. The analysis of mill 
consumption by grade and_ staple 
length is to be more complete than 
the one issued last year. It is hoped 
to issue this report early in October 
in order to give a complete picture of 
the cotton situation. Mills that know 
what kind of cotton they use, accord- 
ing to government standards, can tell 
what the available supply is from the 
carry-over and incoming crop figures. 
3y using the mill consumption figures 
of the previous year as a guide, they 
can estimate how much competition 
they may expect to have in buying to 
meet their next year’s requirements 

The Program of Research of the 
Division of Cotton Marketing has 
been developed and is being carried 
on under the leadership of Dr. B 
Youngblood, Principal Agricultural 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HE silk situation continues the opposite to 
that found in the wool industry. The 


situation in silk is one of over-supply, both 
in the case of raw material and finished goods. 
Raw silk is cheap, while raw wool is dear. Cur- 
tailment is required in the silk industry to relieve 
over-production of goods in spite of a large con- 
sumption of such goods, not because of reduced 
consumption due to high prices. In both the silk 
and the wool industries, manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins are low, but for widely different 
reasons. The question in the wool industry has 
been, how high can prices go? The question in 
the silk industry has been, and still is, how low 
can prices go? 

The conclusion reached in the _ following 
analysis is that no sustained recovery in silk 
prices is probable during the next month or two, 
but that prices are likely to move irregularly 
lower in July and August. 

Bull Points Affecting Silk 

The bull points affecting the raw silk market 
are as follows: 

(1) The price of raw silk is relatively low; 
it is extraordinarily cheap in comparison with 
the price of wool and cotton. 

(2) Silk spindle activity is low in comparison 
with wholesale sales of silk textiles. 

(3) Loom activity is high in comparison with 
spindle activity (narrow looms gained sharply in 
May); demand for yarns is relatively well sus- 
tained. 

(4) Spun silk appears to be making some 
progress in competition with rayon. 

(5) The hosiery demand continues large. 

Bear Points Affecting Silk 

The bear points, however, are more numerous 
and impressive. 

(1) The Spring cocoon crop has _ been 
larger than that of last season and there are in 
prospect large Summer and Autumn _ cocoon 
crops and low cocoon prices. The supply of 
mulberry leaves is plentiful. 

(2) Arrivals from the filatures are heavy. 

(3) Stocks at Yokohama and Kobe at the end 
of June totaled 26,000 bales against 20,000 bales 
a year ago, and this is in spite of record-break- 
ing shipments which in 1927-28 were 20,000 
bales over the preceding year. 

(4) Yen exchange is weak. 

(5) “Deliveries” continue excessive in com- 


THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Silk in Large Supply and Still Lower 
Prices Are Likely, Says Dr. L. H. Haney 





parison with domestic machinery activity, indi- 
cating that they do not represent actual con- 
sumption. 

(6) The sharp decline in spindle activity 
continued in May. Silk manufacturing is in a 
between-season period of dullness and many 





The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 

1. Raw silk is in large supply and in 
view of curtailment in manufacturing 
will probably continue weak. Still 
lower prices are likely. 

2. Over-production of silk goods and 
declining wholesale sales, indicate fur- 
ther irregularity and weakness in silk 
textiles. 





mills closed down during the week of July 4. 

(7) Broad loom activity in May was excessive 
in comparison with wholesale sales of silk tex- 
tiles. Such sales have fallen to a low level. 

(8) The piece goods markets are disappointing 
and Fall season business is slow in developing. 
Stocks of fabrics are being liquidated at sacrifice 
prices. 

Plainly the conclusion from the foregoing 
situation is that, while silk prices are low, some 
further downward readjustment will be required 
before the condition of i 
remedied. 

The Statistical Position Continues Weak 

Some favorable aspects may be found in the 
Silk Association’s figures for June. Imports de- 
creased. This is common in June and last year 


excess supplies is 
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there was a larger decrease, but imports had 
become so large this year that a fairly sharp 
reversal in trend is reassuring with reference to 
the domestic over-supply. 

More significant is the fact that the ratio of 
imports to deliveries decreased in June. [m- 
ports, from 14% above deliveries in May, fell to 
a point 2% below deliveries last month. The 
June imports were 5% above a year ago, but the 
deliveries in the same month were 1114% 
greater. Furthermore, the quantity in transit is 
reported to be relatively small. 


But the domestic position is not entirely favor- 
able. The “deliveries” continued large, being 
46,051 bales, or practically unchanged from the 
high May level. In view of the existing con- 
dition of over-production in the silk industry, it 
would have been desirable to have had a large 
reduction. This is true if the deliveries repre- 
sent mill consumption; and if they do not repre- 
sent mill consumption, it would be desirable to 
have less silk accumulating in quarters not 
covered by the storage figures of the Silk 
Association. 

Again, visible stocks as reported by the Silk 
Association, increased more than usual in May 
and decreased less than usual in June. At 41,127 
bales they were 11.1% above a year ago and may 
be called large. Though slightly smaller than at 
the end of May they were almost as large in 
proportion to deliveries as in that month, being 
89.3% of the deliveries, or almost exactly the 
same as a year ago. 


We would say that the June figures of the 
Silk Association represent but little improve- 
ment over May as to the domestic statistical 
position. They show large imports, ample stocks 
and “deliveries’”’ in excess of the actual require- 
ments of the mills. The situation is stronger 
than in 1925, similar to 1927, and weaker than 
that in 1926. As to the 1925 comparison, how 
ever, mill consumption and wholesale sales of 
silk goods are both smaller this year, and the 
general financial and speculative conditions much 
weaker. 

If we take Japanese stocks into consideration, 
the situation seems predominantly unfavorable. 
The combined stocks at Yokohama and New 
York, according to the best available figures, 
amounted to 63,900 bales at the end of June, 


Stocks of Raw Suk 
Suk Machinery (N. Y. & Yokohama) 


Activity ‘ 
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Fig. 1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk: Average of high and Fig. 2. RAW SILK STOCKS AND MACHINERY ACTIVITY: Stocks—N. Y. 
and Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving aver- 
age; N. Y. Stocks, Silk Association; Yokohama Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. 
Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles and looms adjusted for seasonal 
variation, Silk Association. Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. 


low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
Per Cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 
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against 55,000 bales a year ago and 46,000 bales 
two years ago. Considering the season, the 
average combined stocks during the last three 
months were 33% above the monthly average for 
the years 1922-26. On the other hand, domestic 
activity in the silk manufacturing 
business is a little under the average for the 
same period, and is considerably less than at 
this time in either 1926 or in 1927. 
increased production in 


machinery 


Thus, with 
Japan, visible supplies 
And what about the invis- 
ible supplies represented by deliveries that have 
for a good many months been in excess of actual 
mill consumption ? 

Declining Spindle Activity Indicates Low 
Raw Silk Price, But the Curtail- 
ment Will Ultimately Correct 
Overproduction 

The price of Kansai X averaged $4.66 in 
June against $5.03 in May, and Kansai crack XX 
averaged $5.03 against $5.28. The high price of 
the year occurred in April, in which month the 
average of the Kansai X grade was $5.20 and 


are more than ample. 
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the price of the XX grade was $5.31. Thus June 
prices averaged lower than they did in June, 
1924, at the bottom of the last great decline. 
(It is notable that the recession in prices has 
been much more marked in the lower grades, the 
decline in XX being only about half that in X.) 
Early in July there was some recovery, but this 
seems likely to be short-lived and at this writing 
some reaction has already occurred. 

The decline in prices since April follows the 
downward trend in spindle activity that began 
in March. The spindle hours operated were at 
79.1% in February, and fell to only 56.9 in May, 
which is but 75% of the average for the years 
1922-25—the lowest level of spindle operation 
since 1922. Declining spindle activity nearly 
always brings a slump in raw silk prices. It 
would be almost unprecedented if under exist- 
ing conditions raw silk were not to decline 
further in July. 

One fact, however, is shown in the second 
chart, which is favorable, namely, the fact that 
spindle activity is below its average relationship 
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with wholesale silk sales. Certainly the yarn 
supply has been greatly curtailed and, judging 
by the past, spindle activity should not long 
remain at existing low levels while sales of silk 
goods are so well maintained. When spindle 
activity does turn up, silk prices will probably 
do likewise. This development, however, does 
not seem likely to occur before September, as 
wholesale sales probably declined sharply in June. 
Silk Cloth and Yarn Prices to Continue 
Low 

Broad loom activity continued excessive in 
May and the necessity for curtailment continues 
Low prices and inadequate manufacturers’ mar- 
gins are to be expected in the case of silk 
goods during the next month or two, as these 
conditions are necessary to enable the over-supply 
of goods to be worked off. 

Judging by the relation existing between the 
activity of looms and that of spindles, silk yarns 
should sell at relatively better levels than silk 
goods and probably bring prices more nearly 
commensurate with the cost of the raw material. 





Broad Silk Cost Manual 


included by tying in the cost figures 
Es with the general books of account. 


guess work in figuring cost. 
eradicate the possibility of wrong dis- 


It will 


Gerli Elected President of Silk 
Exchange 


To Be Published by Association 
in Fall 

How should overhead be distributed 
between different qualities of silk? 
What provision should be made for 
the charging of idle time? How 
should material be figured into costs ? 

hese questions and many more are 
answered in the “@ost Accounting 
Manual for Broad Silk Manutactur- 
ers,” which will be published in the 
fall under the auspices of the Broad 
Silk Manufacturers’ Division of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc. 

For the last year, the cost manual 
has been in the process of compilation 
and is now receiving its final revision 
under the direction of the cost com 
mittee which includes the following 


silk manutacturers IX. C. Rossmas 


An example of the way in which the 
manual works out specific problems is 
its recommendation, after careful 
study, that the only safe method in 
figuring material into costs is by de- 
termining the yards obtained per raw 
conditioned pound. This method elim- 
inates the inaccuracies resulting from 
figuring costs on the weight after 
throwing and other stages of manu- 
facturing. The proposed method is, 
at the same time, simpler than the 
methods usually employed. 

Considerable attention has also been 
given to the accounting for material 
which is such an important cost ele- 
ment, but which presents some difficul- 
ties due to the frequent change in 
weight by absorbing or discharging 
humidity and the variation in quality. 


tribution of overhead between differ- 
ent qualities of silk, a factor which, it 
is generally recognized, has caused a 
large difference in cost figures up to 
the present time. It will insure the 
inclusion of all cost and shrinkage 
elements into the final cost figure. 


N. C. School Closes Successful 


Summer Session 

The Textile School of North Caro- 
line State College closed a successful 
Regular 
classes were conducted in yarn manu- 
designing and 
fabric analysis. In addition to the 
regular 


summer session on July 20. 


facturing, weaving, 


college work, two special 


classes were conducted for men who 


Paolino Gerli, of E. Gerli & Co., 
Inc., was elected president of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange, at its 
meeting Tuesday, to succeed Charles 
V. V. Smillie, who has been president 
since the organization of the exchange 
last April. Mr. Gerli assumed office 
on Thursday. The exchange will open 
Sept. 4. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Jerome Lewine, of the 
stock exchange firm of H. Hentz & 
Co., New York; second vice-president, 
Oscar Heineman, president of Oscar 
Heineman Corp., Chicago; treasurer, 
J. Chester Cuppia, of E. A. Pierce & 
Co. 

The following were elected to the 


board of governors: William R. 


ler, chairman, Sauquoit Silk Mfg. 
Co.; Horace B. Cheney, Cheney Bros. ; 
William H. Hubbard, William Skinne1 
& Sons; O. H. Leimbacher, Schwat 
zenbach, Huber & Co.; 
Lang & Lewin, Inc.; Carl Schoen, 
Carl Schoen Silk 
Goldsmith, Hess, Goldsmith & Co., 
Inc.; James H. Sheldon, Jost & Shel 
Vetter, 


forms ot 
Irving Lewin, turers. 
up table. 
Corp.; John J. 


mon: Gore,: G. .P Belding 


Heminway CoO 


A Flexible System 


Whether a silk mill is large or 
small, the manual provides for a cost 
system flexible enough so that it may 
be made as elaborate or as simple as 
the individual concern desires and as 
the type of production necessitates. 
Simplicity of operation has, in fact, 
been the guiding factor in the selec- 


tion of the cost accounting system. 


After working out a complete de 
partmentalization of operating ex- 
penses, the committee turned its at- 
tention to the defining and explain- 
ing of different items of expense 
with their disposition in charges to the 
accounts and to the product. The 
questions of interest, expenses for 
equipment, and charges for imperfect 
merchandise have been taken up. A 
table of depreciation rates has been 


compiled. All cost elements have been 


\mong the illustrations is a specifi 
cation or calculation sheet which was 
compiled after a study of the present 
a large number of manufac- 
a yarn chart and a twist take- 


: . The adoption of this cost accounting 
system by silk firms will result, it is encouraging as 
expected, in concrete benefits to the 


individual concern 


and for women who 


plement their training 


were taking the cotton grading course 
are teaching 
home economics and wished to sup- 


eral knowledge of textiles. 


Craig, Frederic D. Huntington, F. R. 


Henderson, Louis Kahn, Charles 


Muller, George <A. Post, Paul A. 

itl Saleinbier, August Schierenberg, 
with a gen- ~ ,, St so rcmane Poe - 

- Cc. V. V. Smillie, Benjamin Van 


Raalte, Douglas Walker. 


Dean Thomas Nelson says that the 


cations have been 
It will eliminate 





prospects for the fall session are very 
a number of appli- 
received from 


North Carolina and other states. 


Cooperative Cotton Reports 
(Continued from page 34) 


Economist. It gives a more complete 
picture of the cotton situation than 
ever has been made before because, 
in all phases of the work, the cotton 
government classers 
against government standards. 

This program thus coordinates the 
interests of the manufacturers of cot- 
ton and the growers of this com- 
modity. For the present year, this 
plan entails (1) the analysis of the 
cotton carry-over on July 31, 1928, in 
the United States by grade and staple, 
(2) the analysis of the entire incom 
ing crop by grade and staple, and 
(3) the analysis of mill consumption 
by grade and staple for the cotton yeat 
ending July 31, 1928. The informa 
tion obtained is available to all, any 
one interested in obtaining these re 
ports as they are published should 


is classed by 


©Pictorial Press Photos notify the Division of Cotton Mar 


Officials and Members of National Raw Silk Exchange at First Annual Meeting Held 


July 11 on Trading Floor of Rubber Exchange, N. Y. 


keting, Bureau oof Agricultura! 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf —— We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 





The Limit of Paternalism 


HE limit of paternalistic effort to stimulate 

industry appears to have been reached 
by Bolivia when, after granting a long time 
monopoly to a cotton mill recently established 
in La Paz and strengthening this monopoly 
by a prohibitive tariff on imports, it issues an 
edict to the effect that after October 6 the 
Indian population will be forced to wear the 
European style of dress. 


The report indicates that this sumptuary law 
affects only the population of La Paz, but a 
large majority of the people of that city are of 
Indian blood and still wear the costumes that 
became popular at the time of the Spanish 
conquest. However, if La Paz is the style 
center for the surrounding country and the 
natives take kindly to this edict presumably 
there will be a steadily increasing demand for 
the products of the new cotton and wool mills 
in La Paz. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans made an 
abject failure of attempts legally to regulate 
dress, and centuries later England and France 
were no more successful. Japan is the only 
country that in modern times has been suc- 
cessful in enforcing laws of this kind, but it 
remains to be seen whether the native Bolivians 
are as subservient to government edicts as are 
the Japanese. 

The strangest part of this report is the 
assumption that the change from native to 
European dress is expected to increase the 
demand for the products of La Paz mills. It 
is our understanding that the native women 
wear so many brightly colored dresses as to 
give the impression that they use bustles. It 
would seem as though the substitution for such 
voluminous attire of the short and tight fitting 
European dress would not only be a serious 
offense to native modesty, but would force 
La Paz mills to operate on a permanent short 
time schedule. 


* * * 


Net-Weight Cotton Coming 


HE fact that the recently organized 
Southwide Cotton Council has placed 
itself on record in favor of the sale of cotton 
by net weight, instead of by the present system 
of apparent gross weight, is significant of the 
increasing appreciation by growers of the fact 
that they and spinners are the chief sufferers 
irom the latter antiquated system. It is re- 
ported that the council will press for the enact- 
ment of a bill that was introduced at the last 
session of Congress, and that would prohibit 
the sale in interstate and foreign commerce of 
cotton except by net weight. This is all right 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
It is not net weight alone that growers, 
shippers and spinners should make their objec- 
ve, but a system of handling and marketing 
cotton that would eliminate effectually present 
antiquated and wasteful methods. It can be 
brought about only by gin compression; by 


classing of the cotton at the gin under Govern- 
ment or other adequate supervision; by de- 
livering to the market bales of standardized 
size and covering, each bale and its accom- 
panying samples being officially marked and 
sealed and the bale delivered to the final con- 
sumer just as it came from the gin. 

The compress interests and the railroads 
probably will combat such a progressive move- 
ment as they did that of the American Cotton 
Co. a quarter of a century ago, but in the final 
analysis the railroads will profit by the change 
and if the compress plants cannot adapt them- 
selves to it they will have to stand to one side. 
In the meantime the Clayton round bale pro- 
vides the trade with a certain amount of cot- 
ton on a net weight and standardized basis and 
is an outstanding example of the benefits that 
would accrue to the industry if the whole crop 
was gin compressed. 


: +S « 


Would Unionize North Carolina 


T is “news” if it is something unusual. It 

will be news to most North Carolina manu- 
facturers to learn through the July issue of the 
American Federationist, the official magazine 
of the American Federation of Labor, that 
organizers of the federation and of a number 
of international unions are in their state to 
help the Piedmont Organizing Council and 
the North Carolina State Federation of Labor 
in a union organizing campaign. They will 
also find news value in the opinion expressed 
by the American Federationist that ‘‘this is 
obviously the opportune time for all national 






THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Substantial interest, on 
part of number of large buyers, in gray 















goods for deliveries on late contract but 
spread between asking and bid prices pre 
vents actual business. Effect of New Bed 
ford strike showing itself for first time in 
form of considerable buying of fine goods 
by converters. Hope for active and profit 
able fall business increases as curtailment 
program spreads. 

Wool Markets: \en’s summer goods 
lines being opened at slight advances over 
1928 levels. Very sizeable orders reported 
booked. Fall goods moving slowly, as 
clothiers are disposed to wait for retailer 
orders before placing cloth duplications. 
Lack of interest in worsted yarns; 
unchanged and fairly steady. 









prices 











Knit Goods: Continual influx of buyers 
into New York market and more interest 
is shown daily in lightweight knit under- 
wear and nainsooks. Buyers showing cer- 
tain amount of interest in hosiery for 
coming season but real business not ex- 
pected until August. -Encouraging orders 
reported on infants’ and children’s hosiery. 


Silk Markets: Buyers proceeding with 
extreme caution. Prints still leading the 
field. Stocks of summer fabrics becoming 
depleted. 






trade unions to organize the workers in their 
jurisdiction in North Carolina.” 

As this movement was started last April 
and as there has been no outward sign of its 
progress to this date, it seems reasonably safe 
to assume that its progress will be no greater 
than previous similar movements in North 
Carolina and other southern states. At various 
times during the last thirty years northern 
manufacturers and newspapers have predicted 
that it would be only a question of time before 
southern labor was unionized. Thirty years 
have passed and their predictions apparently 
are no nearer consummation, and there will be 
no consummation of such predictions as long as 
the great majority of southern manufacturers 
look after the welfare of their operatives as 
zealously as they have in the past and as long 
as they maintain cordial personal relations with 
their help. 

Eventually, of course, labor unions will gain 
a foothold in the South, and it will come about, 
just as it did in the North, in congested indus- 
trial centers, where the management of large 
plants had lost personal contact with their 
operatives; but that eventuality for most 
southern textile towns is too remote to be given 
serious consideration at present. 


* * ~~ 


Constructive Work Overlooked 
ENTION of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion usually brings to the mind of the 

average industrialist or business man a picture 
of a police court. This is because the policing 
activities of the Commission receive much more 
publicity than do its constructive efforts. 

In recent vears there has been an increas- 
ingly noticeable desire, on the part of the 
\dministration, to guide industry away from 
illegal action and to provide constructive aids 
for future development—rather than to wait 
for an infringement of existing laws and then 
impose sentence. 

The Federal Trade Commission has_ been 
trying to align itself with this movement. 
Thus we have its inquiry into price bases, such 
as factory base, basing point, and delivered 
base, undertaken to discover the causes of these 
various systems of making prices, and_ their 
actual and potential effects. This is_ vitally 
important in connection with the general ques- 
tion of the economics of distribution. In 
making this inquiry, the Commission has 
gained the cooperation of the principal trade 
associations, and of individual manufacturers, 
in obtaining statistical data. 

Similarly, its inquiry into the question of 
resale price maintenance has been featured by 
active support on the part of wholesale and 
retail distributors. Field work on its investi- 
gation of open price associations has been com- 
pleted and this report, when issued, should 
throw light upon such questions as the number 
and importance of such organizations, the 
effect of their activities on prices, etc. The 
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Commission’s inquiries into “blue sky” securi- 
ties, chain stores, public utilities, and other 
factors, should all prove to be 
The fact that illegal 
“cet hurt’ 


present-day 
constructively helpful. 
enterprises will probably 





Strike Situation Unchanged 
Few Workers Return — Manufac- 
turers in Accord 
New Beprorp, Mass.—The 14th 
week of the textile strike finds little 
change to report in the situation. The 
mill gates have remained open since 
July 9, but few of the workers have 
returned to the mills apart from the 
small number who have been working 

throughout the period of the strike. 
Rumors that the manufacturers were 
divided in their announced policy of 
cutting wages, and that a number of 
the mill men were disposed to resume 
operations at the old rate, were ans- 
wered by a formal statement from the 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation that all the members of 
the organization were unanimous in 
their actions concerning the present 
reduction in The statement 
“The manufacturers 
We regret very much 
the necessity for the wage cut, but 
we deem it the well- 
being of the mills, their stockholders, 
their operatives and the community. 
This statement is made simply to clear 
away a misapprehension which we 
believe has become widespread.” 


wages. 
went on to say: 
are not divided. 


necessary for 


\n order the chief of 
picketing has 
drawn a storm of protest from labor 
leaders. 


issued by 


police against house 
The police order follow ed an 
outside a number of the 
when wholesale smashing of 


outbreak 
mills 
windows resulted in serious damage to 
a number of the plants. The Nonquitt, 
Page and Sharp suffered more than 
other plants. One defendant, arraigned 
in court, three 


correction. 


was sentenced to 


months in the house of 
rhe defendants charged with parading 
without a permit drew sentences of six 
months \ll appealed and 


are being held for Superior Court. 


and fines. 


NEW 


leaders 


Beprorp, Mass. — Strike 
Wednesday 
afternoon by John Sullivan, President 
of the New Bedford Cotton Manu- 


facturers Association, to demonstrate 


were challenged 


their confidence in the solidarity of 
their forces by withdrawing pickets 
mill gates. At the 
time Mr. Sullivan made clear his dis- 


trom the same 
satisfaction with police measures so 
far. Asserting that 
would bring out plenty of people to 
work in the mills. Mr. Sullivan took 
personal the 
office of the association in the absence 
of Andrew who 
has been compelled to leave the city 


“real protection” 


charge of affairs in 


Raeburn, secretary, 


for a short vacation. 


Aponaug Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, Miss., 
will build an addition to its cloth room 
to house a tenter and other cloth finish- 
ing equipment. J. KE. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers 
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than decreases their 


’ by the 


New England Knit Goods As- 
sociation Organized 

Formation of an association of New 
England knit goods manufacturers “to 
undertake the solution of problems 
peculiar to the industry in New Eng- 
land,” plans for which have been in 
the hands of a committee of promin- 
ent knit goods manufacturers of that 
section for some time, culminated at 
a meeting held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., July 12, when the New 
England Knit Goods Association was 
organized. By-laws were adopted and 
other business incident to organization 
was transacted. Alfred W. Donavan 
of the C. T. Wright Shoe Co., Rock- 
land, Mass., addressed the meeting and 
told of his experiences in forming a 
similar association of shoe manu- 
facturers. Horace A. Carter, of the 
William Carter Co., also spoke. 

The following officers and directors 
of the association were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. W. Sulloway, Sulloway Mills, 
Franklin, N. H.; vice president, 
Horace A. Carter, William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass.; treasurer, 
Charles G. Squibb, Hub Hosiery 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Frank 
L. Willis, Foster, Willis & Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Directors: The officers 
and Proctor Chandler, Chandler 
Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Oliver 


B. Bradley, McCallum Hosiery Co., 
Northampton, Mass.; E. W. Dewey, 
Jennington Hosiery Mills, Benning- 
ton, Vt.; Charles R. Hodges, Taunton 
Knitting Mills, Taunton, Mass.; 
George H. Lumb, Lumb Knitting Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; W. B. Winship, 
Winship, Boit & Co., Wakefield, 
Mass.; and E. B. Gaylord, Winsted 
Hosiery Co. and N. E. Knitting Co., 
Winsted, Conn. 


results of these investigations increases, rather 


those companies and organizations which are 
trying to keep within the law in all respects, 
will have the benefit of comparable data on 


value. Furthermore, 


serve the 


Knit Goods Round Table 





1. What Causes a Cockled Effect in Silk 
Stockings? 
—how does a 
stitches ? 
(See July 14 issue of Textile World, page 58) 
2. How Can Silk and Rayon Stockings 
be Weighted? 
—what effect has weighting on selec- 
tion of dyestuffs? 
(See July 14 issue of Textile World, page 58) 


3. How Much Variation Is Allowable in 
Cotton Yarn Sizes? 
—is it greater in 
yarns? 
(See July 14 issue of Textile World, page 58) 
4. Why Is Good Winding of Rayon 
More Important than Exact Color 
Matching? 
—why should dyeing be done in the 
shortest possible time ? 
(See July 14 issue of Textile World, page 45) 
5. How Can You Calculate the Percent- 


light yarn affect 


fine or coarse 


age of Different Yarns in Knit 
Fabric? 
—where one of the yarns is part 


wool, how do you find the wool 


content ? 
(See July 7 issue of Textile World, page 69) 


6. How Much Should Worsted Jersey 
Cloth Shrink in Finishing? 
—where would you look for the 


cause of too much loss? 
(See July 7 issue of Textile World, page 69) 


7. Should Full-Fashioned Hosiery Knit- 
ting Rooms Be Humidified? 


—how does humidification cool the 
rooms ? 

(See July 7 issue of Textile World, page 69) 

8. What Causes Streaks in Silk and 


Rayon Plated Socks? 
what effect has uneven yarn sizes? 
(See July 7 issue of Textile World, page 69) 
9. What Will Cause a Cream Shade in 
Bleaching with Peroxide? 
how should chemicals be mixed? 
(See June 30 issue of Textile World, page 56) 


10. What Happens When Silk Yarn Is 
Knitted Too Dry? 
why should silk yarn not be allow- 
ed to dry after conditioning ? 

(See June 30 issue of Textile World, page 59) 

11. What Are the Differences in Toes of 
Hosiery Made on the Various 
Types of Machines? 
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Chicago Yarn Men's Circle, Annual Golf Tournament, Park Ridge (IIl.) 


Country Club, Aug. 3 


Third National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Hotel Pennsyl- 


vania, New York City, July 30-Aug. 
Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting. 


to be announced.) 


Dyers, Bleachers and 


4, 1928. 


(Date 


Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 


Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 
American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 


1928. 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
Textile Division, 


American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, Second 


National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 
Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 


1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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which to base future cooperative activitic 
Efforts such as those indicated above, d 


cooperation and approval of 


interested in the optimum progress of Ame: 
can industry and business. 


ae 


—what differences are there 
heels? ¢ 
(See June 23 issue of Textile World, page 
12. How Can the Cutting Room Be Put 
on Piece Work? 
—what are the advantages to b 
management and help? 
(See June 23 issue of Textile World, page 
13. Is There a Table Showing Weight of 
Knit Fabric Per Square Yard? 
—what is serayon and where can 
be obtained? 
(See June 23 issue of Textile World, Page 67) 
14. What Treatment Is Hosiery Given to 
Prevent Runs? 

—how may it affect the shade? 
(See June 16 issue of Textile World, page 
15. How Do Wage Incentives Increase 

Employe Cooperation? 
—what is being done along this line? 
(See June 16 issue of Textile World, page 59) 
16. Of What Value Are Technical Dis- 
cussions by Overseers? 
how can meetings be organized? 
(See June 9 issue of Textile World, page 33) 
17. What Needle Breakage Should Be Ex. 
pected in Knitting Different Kinds 
of Hosiery? 
—how can breakage be reduced ? 
(See June 9 issue of Textile World, page 45) 
18. How Can a Fifty-Cent Silk and Rayon 
Stocking Be Produced? 
—what yarns may be used? 
(See June 2 issue of Textile World, page 73) 
19. What Is the Capital Value of Process 
Water? 
—what is the cost of pumping and 
filtering ? 
(See May 26 issue of Textile World, page 121) 
20. What Part Should the Overseer Take 
in Safety Work? 
why is he the key man? 
(See June 2 issue of Textile World, page 59) 





American Opens Men’s Wear 
Lines Monday 

Men’s wear tropical and 
fabrics for spring and summer 1929 
will be opened by the American 
Woolen Co., on Monday of next week, 
July 23. This means that staples will 
be shown a week earlier than last vear 
although the tropical opening is later. 


staple 


Monday's openings will include: 
Dept. 1—Staples: Serges, Frenchbacks, 


hs 


unfinished worsteds, dress suit clot 
in plain and fancy weaves; 
sted tropicals. Dept. 2—Standard 
serge pencil stripes and fancy worsted 
Dept. 7—London = shrunk 


also wor 


tropicals. 
serges and fancy worsted tropicals. 

River Mills, Greenville, S. C. Con- 
tract for a $25,000 warehouse has been 
let to J. J. Turbeville, contractor. The 
building will be in 2 divisions—one, two 
stories, 60 x 120 ft., and the other, one 
story, 64 x 152 ft. 


Hillside Cotton Mills, La 
Ga., will build a plant addition to house 
a yarn dyeing plant. Thies package 
dyeing equipment will be installed. J. E 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, §. C., are the 
engineers 


Grange, 


Robinson Rayon Co., Inc., Pawt 
ket, R. L, has been formed by Isaac 
Robinson, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and 
associates, with capital of 
operate a local mill, Mr. Robinson will 
represent the company. 





$150,000, to 
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Cotton Production in Mexico 





Recent Average Increase in Both 
Production and Consumption 
By S. B. de Reachi* 


OTTON figures among the agri- 

cultural riches most easily pro- 
duced in Mexico. This commodity is 
extensively cultivated in the Laguna 
and Mexicali regions but its future 
may be regarded as practically with- 
out limit in Durango, Tamaulipas 
and even in Oaxaca, Guerrero and 
other States where but little of this 
commodity is grown at the present 
time. 

The area planted in cotton in 1927 
was considerably less than during the 
preceding year, being 1,004,215 acres 
in 1926 against 508,538 in 1927, a 
decrease of 50.17%. 

During planting and while the crop 
was developing there were but few 
accidents of importance. Light 
droughts in certain regions, notably in 
the Matamoros area and in the Laguna 
district, just mentioned. Later the 
boll-weevil, then a leaf worm known 
in Mexico as the “medidor” (measur- 
ing-worm) in the Laguna district. 
Conditions may be said to have been 
more or less normal. It is true that 
there were inundations in Metztitlan 
in the State of Hidalgo and at Mata- 
moros, in Tamaulipas, and in these 
places about half of the crop suffered 
seriously, and so on, up to the time 
of picking. The average yield was 
148.7 lbs. per acre or a total yield of 
74.546.445 lbs. for the year. 

Examining this production by Zones 
we find: 





Area 

Agricultural Zone in Acres Percentage 
NT ea 298, 664 59.68 
ROE Posh seus esis Nah ecke 1,032 0.21 
Werth Pacific. ....0...+ 191,218 38.21 
Benth PeeiRe..c.ccceves 4,273 0.85 
TEE cen deen cues 5,260 1.05 

TOO 56 <s05% Gia aha 500,447 100.00 


Production 


Agricultural Zone in pounds Percentage 





Or mae 46, 888,414 62.90 
ME eiktenahine eacaaeae ass 132,648 0.18 
North Pacific............ 26,697,275 35.81 
South PaCihe....iccascss 460, 416 0.62 
RE. Siadcsscckvisesse 367,693 0.49 

Totals 74,546, 446 100.00 


Recent Crop Compared 


For the purpose of comparison of 
the 1927 acreage and crop with those 
of previous years, the following table, 
showing the same figures for the five- 
year period 1923-27 is appended: 


Acres under Pounds 
Year Cultivation produced 
1923 sekankcaee ke aa ‘ 477,788 $3, 806, 963 
EN sw bated euaeasicen 566,440 93, 820, 974 
1925 Sehnaeee ees ee 702,294 103,741,586 
a i wacaced keene oli wads 1,004,152 171,948,260 
WF <\denavhdpehiabomaeies 500, 446 74,546,445 


The production for the last 20 years 
shows a continuous but slight increase. 
This is more apparent by comparing 
one five-year period with another. 
It is noted that the last five-year 
period exceeded the preceding like 
period by some 50,000 tons while that 
period, in turn, exceeded its preceding 
period by roughly 20,000 tons. 

\Ithough the figures for Mexico are 
relatively small, as compared with 
the United States, India, Egypt, China 
or Russia, this country is among the 


‘ “Manager Foreign Trade Department, 
Sar Diego (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce. 


world’s largest producers of commer- 
cial cotton, almost equalling the out- 
put of Brazil and being greater than 
that of Peru. 


Mexican Production ané Consump- 
tion 

Finally we give a table showing 
the production, importation, exporta- 
tion and consumption of cotton in 
Mexico for the period 1899-1927 in- 
clusive. We are only short the con- 
sumption of the cotton mills for the 
last year and this is explained by the 
fact that the data has not yet been 
received. 

By the table it will be noted that 
exports for the last year and its pre- 
ceding year exceed, in volume, the ex- 
ports for the closing years of the last 
century. As regards the sharp drop in 
apparent consumption, this is due, 
doubtless, to the fact that cotton ex- 
ported in 1927 a year when the crop 
was very short drew on reserves which 
had accumulated from previous years, 
which will have the effect of leaving 
no reserves whatever for the present 
year, which will have an adverse in- 
fluence, since the crops in the Laguna 
district have just suffered damages 
which have been recorded by the daily 
press. 


Utah’s Mohair Clip Is Increasing 

SALT LAKE City, UtTan.—Utah 
ranks about fourth among the States 
of the United States in the quantity 
of the wool it produces, but it is not 
generally known that the mohair in- 


dustry has been established there and 
is expanding. 

In the entire world about 32,000,000 
lbs. of mohair are produced annually. 
About 12,000,000 lbs. of this total are 
raised in the United States, about 
8,000,000 in Turkey, and the re- 
mainder in South America. 

Southern Utah is a fertile field in 
which to raise goats, and it is said 
that a goat will thrive where a sheep 
would starve to death, as the former 
will live on sage brush and cedar 


trees and grow fat. 


Raw Silk Shipments Expected 
in August 

Eighteen ships carrying cargoes of 
raw silk are scheduled to arrive in 
this country during August, according 
to the list of sailings and arrivals, 
published in The Silkworm, official 
bulletin of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc. 

Dates of the arrival in New York 
of mail trains and mail planes carry- 
ing silk documents are also included 
in the schedule. Further information 
concerning the movement of cargoes 
of raw silk may be obtained from the 
Traffic Bureau of the Silk Association. 

The schedule follows: 


Silk train 


New York & Regular 
Hoboken; Yokohama mail due 
arrive Steamers leave New York 
August 1 Tyo Maru July 10 Aug 1 
August 3. President McKinley. July 10 Aug. 3 
August 4. Alabama Maru . July 18 Aug. 4 
August 7 Shinyo Maru . July 19 Aug. 8 
August 8 Empress of Asia...... July 26 Aug. 9 
August 9. Norfolk Maru . July 21 Aug. 10 
August 11. Protesilaus . July 25 aah 
August 12. President Jefferson.... July 24 Aug. 12 
August 15. Tokiwa Maru July 24 Aug. 15 
August 16. London Maru July 31 ’ 
August 17.... President Grant . Aug. 2 Aug. 17 
August 19. Takaoka Maru .-. July 30 : 
August 21. Siberia Maru ; Aug. 2 Aug. 22 
August 21. Atlantic Maru. . July 31 Aug. 22 
August 25. Shidmuoka Maru..... Aug. 4 Aug. 25 
August 26. President Lincoln..... Aug. 7 Aug. 26 
August 29. Empress of Canada... Aug. 16 Aug. 30 
August 30. Africa Maru . Aug. 14 Aug. 31 


* Air mail due in New York three days prior to date is 
shown, 


Production, Imports, Exports and Consumption of Cotton in Mexico from 1899 
to 1927, Inclusive 


(Weights 

Years Production 
Ae 
1900. ... 48, 038,153 2) 
Peas 2s 49, 290, 459 ) 
1902.... (1) 61, 483,666 ) 
1903 (1) 60,983,798 ) 
1904. ... (1) 62,483,134 ) 
1905.... (1) 69,481,541 ) 
1906.... (1) 80,478,619 ) 
1907.... (1) 105,471,979 ) 
1908.... (1) 87,976,627 “) 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


Importation 


49,562, 487 » 10, 
9, 
21,3 


14, 


1908.... (1) 79,478, 885 
1910... (1) 79,478, 885 
BBsss< (1) 77,979,283 
1912.... (1) 
1913.... (1) 
2034... qa) 
a006.... a) 
= (1) 
1917.... (1) 64,982,736 
1918.... (1) 67,482,072 
1919.... (1) 104,972,112 
1920.... (1) 107,471,448 
1921.... (1) 73,480,478 
1982.... 96,310,132 
1923 83, 806, 963 
1924.... 93,820,974 
Ses kc 103, 741,586 
a 17}, 948, 260 
1927.... (4) 74,546,445 559, 


69, 981, 408 
76, 204, 800 
62, 483, 400 
62, 483, 400 
69,981, 408 





production, published by the United 
based on bales of 500 Ibs. each 


States 


with 1918 the calendar year is used 


sary to take export data from American 
Mexican tariff, ginned and un-ginned cotton 
it was im 


(5) The apparent consumption is not 





(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(co) 
(2) 
(2) 
{ 


) 


(2) Corresponds to the fiscal years ending June 30 of the year in question. 
Imports 

(3) Owing to lack of statistics for these years, 
of Commerce, as shown in their Resume of Foreign Commerce is taken. 
sources 


in pounds) 


Apparent 
Consumption 
264,496 


Used by 
Mills 

, 445, 802 

33, 883, 498 

66,698,151 

892,919 

474 


565, 009 


Exportation 
272. 999 


» 


50, 815,7 
72,978, 
107,957,717 


, 410 90, 710 





(1) The production for the period 1902 to 1921 was taken from the Statistics of Mexican 
Department of Agriculture, the weights 


being 


Commencing 
and exports include cotton and cotton-waste 
data from the United States Department 
It was also neces- 


from 1914 as, due to a defect in the 


was included under a single classification and 
possible to get the information from domestic cources 

(4) Preliminary estimate made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

shown for the 


reason that definite information 


is not at hand at the time this table was compiled. 
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Relative Workers’ Incomes 

Reports for Principal Industrial 
Countries 

In response to an inquiry 

The Tariff Review the 

of Commerce 


from 
Department 
has 
Herbert com 
parison of workers’ incomes in the 
principal industrial countries of the 
world that, by the use of a common 
denominator, emphasizes the enor- 
mously greater purchasing power of 
earnings in this country. Mr. Hoover 
credits the protective tariff as being 
one of “the vital forces which have 
brought about this result and main 
tain it.” His letter to The Tariff 
Review is as follows: 


prepared for 


Secretary Hoover a 


Uses Bread-and-Butter Basis 
‘To the Editor of The Tariff Review: 

“T have made the necessary in- 
quiries to enable me to reply to your 
request that the Department of Com- 
merce determine the actual 
income of representative groups of 
workers in different countries. 

“Owing to the differences in pur- 
chasing power of money in different 
countries, it is not possible to arrive 
at graphic conclusions as to compara- 
tive wages by making a direct con- 
version of foreign currencies into our 
own. Therefore, we have adopted as 
a common denominator a pound of raw 
materials for bread and butter, to be 
made up of 95% wheat flour and 
5% of butter. We have determined 
the retail price of these commodities 
in each country, the wages in each 
country and their purchasing power 
in the number of pounds of this neces- 
sary compound which could be pur- 
chased each week by the wages of 
different groups in 
countries. 

“Wages have been computed on a 
basis of eight hours daily employment, 
that being about the average working 
day over the entire world except per- 
haps in Japan. 

No Close Second to U. S. 

“The results as shown in the ac- 
companying table of weekly wages if 
applied to the purchase of composite 


relative 


each of the 


pounds of bread and butter, each 
pound 95% wheat flour and 5% 
butter : 
z s 
a n 3 
& 4 2 = Pe 
ts & a = 
st = BF 
a 3 ‘= A o SI 
2 8 2 es 
U. 8S. .... T17 731 778° 558 323 259 
U. King.. 367 362 267 195 136 160 
Beligum . 150 96 76 94 4 65 
France .. 269 94 123 136 6 68 
Germany . 217 173 158 133 106 112 
Italy .... 166 151 152 bt 7 86110 
Sweden .. 261 256 224 180 155 162 
Japan ... 164 125 96 60 83 66 


“T do not know of any exhibit that 
could be made that should be more 
illuminating to the employes of Am- 
erican industry. Among the vital 
forces which have brought about this 
result and maintain it is the protective 
tariff. Also it is illuminating as to 
the higher purchasing power of 
American workers for the products of 
American farms. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER.” 








George D. Horst, of Nolde & Horst 
Co., Reading, Pa., has deeded to the 
city a tract of land one block in extent 
for $100,000, the city paying $1,000 and 
having 10 
balance, for playground purposes. 


years in which to pay the 


E. J. Geissler, proprietor of the Geiss- 
ler Knitting Mill, Hazleton, Pa., has 
returned from a month's vacation in 
Maine and Canada. 


Charles T. Davies, proprietor of the 
Davies Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., has 
gone to Chicago and the West for a 
2 weeks’ trip. 

L. N. Littauer, president of the 


Gloversville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has 
donated $151,000 to Harvard University 


vacation 


for the founding of a professorship of 
Jewish literature and philosophy. He 
has contributed several large gifts to 
both Cornell and Harvard universities 


in recent years 

E. S. Burkhart, president of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Yarn Co., 
returned 


and family, have 
several weeks 


Maine Coast. 


after spending 


at various places along the 


Lynn W. Hatheway, 
disposed of his interests in 
& Reynolds Oriskany Falls, 
ae ee Boston, Mass., 
where he plans to embark in a_ new 


who recently 
Hatheway 
Corp., 

moved to 


business venture. 


Arnold S. Hatch, vice president of the 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, 
N. Y., has sailed for an extended trip 
to Europe, which will include a tour of 
Great Britain and France. 

Max Mittendorf, vice-president of the 
Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa., Mrs. 
Mittendorf and daughter Herta will sail 
on Saturday, July 14th, on the Deutsch- 
land for a trip through Norway, Swe- 


den and points of interest along the 
northern coast. 
W. H. Diskukes, secretary of the 


Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 
pointed treasurer also. 


Fred R. Greene, treasurer of the 
Atlas Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
is spending a vacation in the Middle 
West and points of interest along the 
Pacific Coast. 


has been ap- 


James R. Savery, treasurer of the 
Berkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
sailed from Boston on the S. S. Celtic 


on July 15 for a 2 months’ European 
trip. 


George F. Dickson, assistant mana- 
ger-treasurer of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Knitting Works, was recently 
elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Minneapolis. 


James H. Roland has resigned as 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., to be 
succeeded by A. F. Mullins. 


William H. Warren, assistant treas- 
urer of the Warren Belting Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been elected treasurer 
late William H. Bow- 
Forrest E. Alexander has 


assistant treasurer 


Forbes Bradley, 
superintendent of the 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., has been trans- 
ferred to the Columbus Mfg. Co., as 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 


to succeed the 
man 
been 


and 
made 


assistant 
Eagle & Phenix 


formerly 
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James E. Whitin, general manager of 


the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., will pass the summer 
cruising to Maine waters and the shores 
of the Canadian Provinces in his new 
140-ft. Diesel cruiser Caronia, 


Joseph Bennett, general manager of 
the Windsor Print Works division of 
the Consolidated Textile Corp., North 
Adams, Mass., has been reelected presi- 
dent of the Employers’ Association of 
Berkshire County, Mass. A. J. Buffum, 
treasurer of the Blackinton (Mass.) 
Co., was elected a vice president and 
R. M. Ames, treasurer of the Pontoo- 
suc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
treasurer. 


R. N. Ball, Jr., formerly plant mana- 
ger of the Oxford Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont., is now with the Wa- 
Cotton Co., Ltd., Three 


basso Rivers, 


Que. 

Seth W. Gregory, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Bradley Knitting 
Co., Delavan, Wis., has been named 
chairman of the men’s wear, woolens 
and silks division of the enrollment com- 
mittee in the World’s Fair 
Legion. 


Chicago 


Leslie M. Brown has been appointed 
sales manager of the Tanning Oil Di- 
vision of the National Oil Products Co., 


Harrison, N. J. Mr. Brown was for- 
merly with the Radel Leather Mfg. 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Hugh J. Molloy and Joseph A. 


Gagnon, Lowell, and Thomas J. Clark, 
Billerica, Mass., have been reappointed 
trustees of the Lowell Textile Institute. 


Walter Humphreys, secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, who is making a tour of the 
West, stopped in Salt Lake City and 
visited F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Woolgrowers’ Association. 


has been 
carding at the Manville 
Jenckes Co., Georgiaville, R. I., has been 
made superintendent of the plant, suc- 
ceeding William A. Norton, who goes 
to Pawtucket, R. I., as general super- 
intendent of the Manville Jenckes mills. 
Samuel Weymouth — succeeds Mr. 
Barnes as head of the Georgiaville card- 
ing department. 


George H. Barnes, who 


overseer of 


Charles Uren will be the superinten- 


dent of the new Allen-Liles Silk Co., 
Wadesboro, N. C. 
Richard W. Arrington, superinten- 


dent of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
S. C., has been elected president of the 
Greenville Rotary Club for the coming 
year. 


Frank P. J. Carr, superintendent of 
the Gordon Woolen Mills, Inc., New- 
port, N. H., has resigned his position 
to accept a similar one with the Glen- 
side Woolen Mills, Skaneateles Falls, 
N. Y. Mr. Carr is succeeded by 
Robert G. Blake, formerly overseer of 
weaving. 


Herman J. Klerx, superintendent of 
the Tremont Silk Mills, Inc., Emaus, 
Pa., will sail for Germany for a visit. 


Amos §S. Haws has resigned as super- 
intendent of Quality Knit, Inc., Stowe, 
Pa., and accepted the position of super- 


intendent of the Laurel Underwear Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Rudolph Abrams, superintendent of 
the Great American Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Bechtelsville, Pa., has sailed for Ger- 
many, his birthplace, for a sightseeing 
tour. 


C. C. Newell, superintendent of the 
Utica Knitting Co., Oriskany Falls, 
N. Y., and family, have returned from a 
several weeks’ vacation to Cayuga Lake 
in the Adirondacks. 


J. B. Buchannan, general overseer of 
carding at the Lane Cotton Mills Co., 
New Orleans, La., has resigned. 


Arthur Hubbard has accepted the 
position of overseer of the carding de- 
partment of the Ohio Carpet Co., West 
Warren, Mass., succeeding James Guer- 
tin, who is now with the M. J. Whittall 
Assoc., Worcester, Mass. 


W. H. Quinn has been appointed 
overseer of the carding and spinning de- 
partments of the Roseboro (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc. 


W.N. Pate is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 


Joseph Laycock has concluded his 
duties as overseer of dyeing at the Low- 
ell (Mass.) Bleachery to become asso- 
ciated with the Crompton (R. I.) Co. 


John Gallagher has resigned his posi- 
tion of overseer of the finishing depart- 
ment of the Calumet Mills of the Stan- 
ley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., 
because of ill health and has moved with 
his family to Skowhegan, Me. 


Arthur D. Palen, for the last 7 years 
an assistant foreman in the machine shop 
of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn., has accepted a po- 
sition with the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Frank Hancock has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Manetta Mills, 
Monroe, N. C. He is succeeded by 


by J. S. Hill. 


L. K. Thomas has accepted the posi- 
tion of section hand in spinning at the 
Villa Rica (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


. Joe Sparks, formerly with the Watts 
Mills, Laurens, S. C., has been appointed 
a weave room section man at the Lydia 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


Marvin Lassiter has been promoted 
to the position of section man at night 
over cable twisters and cord winders at 
the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


E. H. Underwood, formerly of Thom- 
aston, Ga., now holds the position of day 
section man over cable twisters, cord 
winders and the baling department of the 
Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


Roger J. Haller, of Greensboro, N. C.., 
who recently graduated from Washing- 
ton and Lee University, has accepted a 
position as chemist with du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Parlin, N. J. 


Edgar A. Tolman, chief engineer at 
the Rockdale mill of the Whitin Mfg. 
Co., Northbridge, Mass., for 4 years, 
has resigned to take charge of the 
former plant of the Lyman Mills, Holy- 
oke, Mass., now operated by the Whitin 
Paper Co. 
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William R. Johnson, shipping clerk 
at the Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mill 
has resigned. 


Tim Connell, formerly overseer 
picking at the Baltic Mills, Enfiel: 
N. H., has accepted the position of night 
overseer of carding at the Franklin 
(N. H.) Mills. , 


Thomas J. Eccles has resigned his 
position as overseer of dressing at th: 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., to accep: 
a similar position with the Princeto: 


Worsted Mill, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


Robert C. Everetts has been appointed 
overseer of carding at the Springfield 


Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


G. W. Setzer has resigned as overseer 
of carding at the Long Island (N. ( 
Cotton Mills Co. 


W. H. Hames has accepted the posi 
tion of overseer of carding for the Sau 
quoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala. Mr 
Hames comes from the Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga. 


Lloyd Ott, who recently resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Warrenville 
(S. C.) plant of the Graniteville Mig 
Co., has accepted a similar position with 
the Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


C. L. Williams has tendered his res- 
ignation as overseer of spinning at the 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., Lexing- 


ton, N. C. 


R. C. Collins is overseer of spinning 
at the Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


K. B. Black has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of weaving at 
the Mansfield Mills, Inc., Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 


A. M. Graves recently commenced his 
duties as overseer of finishing at the 
Everett-Norfolk Co., Lebanon, N. H., 
succeeding Harry F. Keenan, who re- 
cently resigned. 


T. McMullen has been made cloth 
room overseer at the Slater Mfg. Co., 
Marietta, S. C. 


W. A. McNease has been appointed 
boss weaver at the Slater Mfg. Co., 
Marietta, S. C. 


Daniel B. Little, designer for the 
Dumbarton Woolen Mills, Sangerville, 
Me., has resigned his position with that 
company. a 


J. E. Murray has accepted the position 
as designer for the Norad Mills, Inc., 
North Adams, Mass. 


J. E. Sykes has accepted the position 
as designer for the Smith Mills, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


William S. Pedler, the oldest em- 
ployee of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has resigned his position as fore- 
man of the mechanical repair shop of 
the worsted department, after 52 years 
of service. 


George W. Bickel has resigned his 
position as fixer in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Century-Beverly Corp. 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Amos C. Morse, for the past 4 years 
principal of the Huntington High School 
Westfield, Mass., has accepted a position 
as chemist with the Russell Mig. Co. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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Hemming Is Final Sewing Operation and Inspecting Is 


First Manual Job in Making Silk Gloves 


Fixers Should Be Carefully Chosen, Well 
Paid, and Provided with Good Tools 


By R. Presgrave 


FTER closing comes the final 
sewing operation, that of 
hemming. This divides itself 
into two classes: one in which 

a plain hem is turned around the 
wrist, forming what is called the 
square-cornered glove; and the other 
in which the hem is put in along with 
the welt, forming the round-cornered 
glove. 

The first is a very simple operation. 
The hem, usually about 5@ in. deep, is 
turned down and stitched across with 
a single-thread chain stitch, care be- 
ing taken to turn at the end of the 
seam and stitch back about ™% in. to 
prevent the thread from unraveling— 
as it is, from its nature, very likely 
to do. The stitch must be very elastic, 
to the extent of double its original 
length, since the cloth has about this 
degree of stretch and is usually con- 
siderably strained at the wrist in but- 
toning. If the welting has been done 
properly, one side of the wrist open- 
ing will be found to be exactly the 
same length as the other, permitting 
an even hem to be turned without re- 
sorting to trimming. Sometimes trim- 
ming cannot be avoided, but careful 
coaching of the operators on welting 
should practically obviate it, and all 
gloves will have the same length slit 
—the length usually being from 4% 
to 5 in., increasing slightly in accord 
with the weight of the cloth and the 
value of the glove. The importance 
of the welting here can hardly be over- 
stressed, since uneven tension in hold- 
ing the silk in welting will cause waste 
of time and tape, besides detracting 
from the fit of the glove. Long gloves 
are hemmed in the same way, but pre- 
ferably, although not necessarily, on 
a machine having a cylindrical arm. 
No stitching back is required, since 
the seam is circular and the two ends 
lock to a certain extent. An ordinary 
operator should hem about 60 doz. 
pairs of short gloves in a day or 
about 40 doz. of long gloves. 


It should be noted that this plain 
hem is usually only put on the cheaper 
grades of gloves, but is sometimes im- 
proved by having a further row of 
stitching along the edge of the hem 
and up each side of the wrist opening 
as far as the original hemming stitch. 
This makes a neater and more sub- 
stantial wrist but, of course, takes 
about twice as long. 


Round Corner for Better Grades 


On the better grades the round cor- 
ner is used. Although, as mentioned 
fore, this is really a welting opera- 
ion, it will be taken up at this point. 


* Previous articles appeared Apr. 10, 
‘y 22, June 19, Aug. 21, Sept. 11, and 
ov. 27, 1926; Mar. 19, July 23, Sept. 17, 
V. 


19, and Dec. 17, 1927; Mar. 24, and 
May 12, 1928. 
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THis article, which is the fourteenth of the series by Mr. 
~ Presgrave on the manufacture of silk gloves*, takes up the 
hemming of square- and round-cornered gloves, the duties and 
qualifications of machine fixers, and the methods of inspecting 


the product. 


The next article, which will appear in an early 


issue, will conclude the survey of the actual processes by a dis- 
cussion of mending, trimming, turning, attaching clasps, board- 


ing, tacking, and packing. 


In the present article many of Mr. 


Presgrave’s comments in regard to inspectors and machine fixers 
should not be considered as restricted to silk-glove manufacture, 
as they are adaptable to much more general application. 


The usual method is to cut for each 
glove a strip of the same goods an 
inch wide by about 15 in. long. Start- 
ing close to the wrist opening, this is 
stitched down one side, across the 
hem, and up the other side, finishing 
at the starting point with a slight 
overlap. The same three seams are 
run as in welting; i. e., two at the 
edge and one on the inside. The in- 
side seam must be arranged to take 
in a fold, or dart, at either corner. 
The corners may be either rounded 
or square, but are arbitrarily desig- 
nated as round corners. The two- 
thread seam may be used, but it is 
more customary to do the entire opera- 
tion with a single-thread chain stitch, 
using a 36/3 spun silk thread as in the 
plain hemming. Either stitch is satis- 
factory, but the two-thread, while be- 
ing less likely to run back, is also less 
elastic. The difference in thread costs 
will be very slight, probably less than 


Ic per dozen in favor of the two- 
thread seam which would be _ half 
cotton. 


It is sometimes the practice to use 
a piece of silk, die-cut to fit the welt 
and hem exactly, thus doing away 
with corner darts, etc. This, however, 
while facilitating handling on the ma- 
chine, tends to make cutting lengthier 
and more wasteful, besides requiring 
additional dies. In practice, and par- 
ticularly for silk gloves, the straight 
strip will be found more practicable. 
The operation is slow, running only 
to 8 or 10 doz. pairs per day per 
operator. Long gloves may also be 
welted with a strip of the same goods 
as the gloves themselves, although this 
is less advisable since the welt here 
is less conspicuous. If silk is used, 
however, it is more reasonable to use 
a die-cut piece to fit. The operating 
time should be very little longer than 
for ordinary welting of long gloves 
by means of tape. It will be found 
that welting with silk does not pro- 
vide a very firm basis for attaching 
fasteners, so that it is general to in- 
sert between the facing and the cloth 





a small strip of flannelette or similar 
goods for reinforcement. Lacking 
this, it will be necessary to use speci- 
ally made cloth washers when attach- 
ing the fasteners. These will be taken 
up more fully later. 


For Gloves Welted with Tape 

Where gloves have been welted with 
tape it is sometimes the practice to 
attach a hem rather than turn one. In 
this case the hem is almost always of 
a contrasting or blending shade, mak- 
ing the glove somewhat more decora- 
tive without being obtrusive. The 
contrast hem is a short strip of cloth 
about 134 in. by 7 in., folded laterally 
and stitched to the top of the glove, 
turning in both edges, as well as the 
two ends, to make a finished appear- 
ance. The writer has not seen it so 
done, but is of the opinion that this 
operation could be performed more 
rapidly by the use of a folding at- 
tachment. In the way outlined, how- 
ever, an operator can do in the neigh- 
borhood of 20 doz. pairs in a day. 
It should be recalled that gloves for 
contrast hems are cut shorter by about 
an inch than the regular gloves, and 
about 14 in. shorter than the round- 
cornered gloves. 


Novelty Gloves 


Little mention has been made of 
the numerous novelty gloves increas- 
ingly prevalent—these change so fre- 
quently that detailed instructions as to 
their manufacture are useless. Of 
course, the main operations as outlined 
prevail for the novelty types just as 
much as for the plain gloves, the main 
exception being the hem which is re- 
placed by numerous types of bands 
and cuffs ornamented by embroidery, 
appliques, braids, and so on. Oc- 
casionally the wrist opening is omitted, 
as it is also in the Biarritz, or slip-on, 
types of plain gloves, which have some 
vogue in silk, although less than in 
leather. 

In the silk slip-on it is usual to 
stitch into the wrist a short piece of 


1% in. elastic about 1 in. in length. 
In this glove the trank is a couple of 
inches longer than in the plain gloves, 
and has a plain turned hem about 4 
in. deep. Often it is found desirable 
to increase the opening in slip-ons by 
cutting the usual wrist slit and insert- 
ing therein a V-shaped gusset 3 in. 
wide at the base. 


also 


In this case it is 
necessary to set in the gusset 
seam a short strap 1% to 2 in. in length 
and 34 in. in width. This is closed 
across the wrist by means of a dome 
fastener. The strap is cut 1 in. by 
4'> in., and the making—including 
stitching the sides, turning, and stitch 
ing again—is a single operation yield 





ing between 30 and 40 doz. pairs per 
operator in a day. The insertion of 
the gusset, including setting in the 
strap, is usually done by the welters, 
who should each do 12 to 15 doz. pairs 
a day. The resulting welt is then 
faced by the thumb facer, using the 
same machine and thread as_ for 
thumb-facing, and producing about 25 
doz. pairs a day. This machine is 
often used for the hem instead of a 
single needle chain. An_ operator 
should hem at least 30 doz. pairs in a 
day. 
Stitches and Speeds 


Returning to the subject of novelty 
gloves, it might be observed briefly 
that once the personnel has mastered 
the technique of plain gloves, the 
handling of fancies will be readily 
acquired—but, of course, the opera- 
tors on the standard jobs will be kept 
on these as far as possible. 

It will have been noticed that one 
feature of glove making is the com- 
parative shortness of the stitches 
necessary to the type of garment and 
made possible by the lightness of the 
cloth. The inseams will run from 20 
to 25 stitches to the inch, with facing, 
tipping, and brosser points about the 
same (although, if anything, fewer). 
Hemming and chain points will be 
coarser (16 to 18), the former for 
elasticity and the latter from the 
coarseness of the thread. 

The length of stitch brings up the 
subject of machine speeds. With 
such short stitches and light fabric, 
it is possible to get the maximum 
speed from the machines. This is a 
distinct advantage in such operations 
as welting, forchetting, etc., where the 
machine utilization forms the bulk of 
the job. On such work as diamond 
seaming, for instance, machine speed 
is a minor factor, since a large pro- 
portion of the operating cycle is taken 
up in handling. What constitutes a 
safe speed is, of course, variable and 
debatable. It is found at that point 
where the loss of time and parts due 
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to breakdown is no longer counter- 
balanced by the increased production. 
It will vary from machine to machine 
and from operator. 
Generally speaking the maximum ad- 
vised by the 


operator to 


machine manufacturers 
is conservative, for obvious reasons, 
and usually may be exceeded by, say, 
10% with 
that the operators and the fixer pay 
strict attention to proper care and 
lubrication. 


safety, providing always 


Fixer an Important Man 

The fixer is a most important per 
son in the mill and should be more 
carefully often the 
case. A save his 
wages in machine parts and time out- 
side of the good effect he has on the 
while a 
cheap fixer can throw away the small 


chosen than is 


good fixer can 


grade of work produced, 
saving in wages over and over again. 
The number of machines one man 
can keep in good running order will 
vary with the type of work, the speed 
of the machines, their age, type, and 
so on, as well as the man himself. 
The number will be 
tween 60 and 100. It is a common 
tendency to overload the machinist, 
but a record and 
analysis of lost time due to break- 
downs will demonstrate this, and the 


somewhere be 


common-sense 


For 100 ma- 
chines or more, the services of a boy 


matter can be adjusted. 


to put on belts and do minor repairs 
will be‘found a saving if not a neces- 
sity, permitting the more expensiv: 
machinist to confine his activities to 
the repairs requiring higher skill. At 
the same time the belt boy is a ma- 
chinist usually 
develop along these lines, if given a 
chance, and will 
by enforced close experience with the 
machines he may later handle. 

In some mills the fixer is regarded 
much as many people regard the 
doctor—only to be called in when the 
breakdown is complete; whereas the 


in embryo and will 


become invaluable 


same way for machines, as for per- 
sonnel health, is to use the doctor to 
prevent breakdown by frequent ex- 
amination and treatment if the latter 
appears to be called for. In smaller 
plants the frequently acts in 
the capacity of foreman and has the 
forelady him. In 
larger plants the position may be re- 


fixer 
responsible to 


versed, but in either case he should 
intelligence and 
apparent loyalty and interest in the 
firm’s products, as well as for his 
mechanical ability. 


“be chosen for his 


Daily Reports 

While such practice is infrequent, 
it will nevertheless be found of great 
practical value to have the fixer turn 
in daily reports as to the machines 
repaired, stating in tabular form the 
number and type of the mathine, the 
name of the operator, and the cause 
and duration of the breakdown. These 
reports: checked off against the re- 
spective operators and machines will, 
in a short time, reveal pointed and 
interesting information leading to in- 
vestigations that will undoubtedly re- 
duce the from this prolific 
source of idle machines and employes. 

The equipment given to the fixer 


losses 
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should be as compiete as he is able to 
handle in the matter of a lathe and 
so on, so that repairs may be ex- 
pedited. The ideal way to minimize 
waiting time on the part of the opera- 
tors is to have spare machines of 
every type so that in the event of a 
breakdown the machine can be re- 
moved from the table immediately and 
replaced with one in __ first-class 
mechanical condition. In the mean- 
time, the machine to be repaired may 
be set up at the machinist’s bench, 
fixed unhurriedly under the most ad- 
vantageous conditions, and run_ by 
the machinist while making minor 
adjustments until he is sure it is cor- 
rect in every way, after which it can 
be placed in reserve for emergency 
purposes. The method is initially ex- 
pensive and the matter should be 
thoroughly weighed financially before 
spare machines are bought. If pro- 
duction is the main consideration, the 
method should be adopted. Only such 
items as tension adjustment should 
be done at the work table; the atten- 
tion of the girls will then be less dis- 
tracted than if the fixer were work- 
ing there all the time. 


Inspection 


The point now reached in the pro- 
duction of the gloves represents a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation in most 
mills, the power machine operations 
being contradistinctive to the subse- 
cuent more or less entirely manual 
The two sections are quite fre- 
quently placed under separate fore- 
men, and in most cases rightly so, 
providing there is a capable “liaison 
officer,” to use a military term. 

The first of the manual jobs is that 
of inspection, and it is very logical 
that this should be in other hands 
than those responsible for machine 
operating. That is to say, the re- 
sponsibility for quality should not be 
held by those whose chief effort is 
towards quantity, or there will almost 
always be a tendency towards reduc- 
tion in quality. 

Although special inspectors must be 
employed, it is true that to some ex- 
tent, every employe is an inspector. 
For instance, the machinist must con- 
stantly examine work, on the lookout 
for incipient trouble in the machine 
itself. and should report anything ir- 
regular regardless of its being within 
The forelady should make 
irregularly periodic tours of the room 
in which she will visit every operator 
and make a snap inspection of the 
work. Again each operator should be 
encouraged to report immediately any 
defects in material or in previous 
operating, as well as being made re- 
sponsible for the correct number of 
gloves in each lot handled, any missing 
parts being laid to the one immedi- 
ately previous. This rule of counting 
and reporting, rigidly adhered to, will 
reduce the annoyance of broken dozens 
and the subsequent accumulation of 
Tt will also do much to 
prevent petty thieving or the destruc- 
tion of gloves, spoiled by the operator, 
in an attempt to hide her error. 

The inspecting proper may be done 
at one or more points in the process 


jobs. 


his scope. 


odd gloves. 


of manufacture. In some cases it 
will suffice to give the glove a thor- 
ough looking over when it is complete, 
merely rejecting in two classes: (a) 
those obviously seconds and (b) those 
which can be rescued as firsts by 
mending, etc. Of course this subdivi- 
sion of rejects will always occur, but 
it is frequently and advisedly the cus- 
tom to further divide inspection itself 
into two major sections and one minor. 


After Pointing and Tipping 

The first inspection will take place 
immediately after pointing and tip- 
ping and while the glove is still flat. 
There will be no seams to examine, 
but defects in cutting and in the fabric 
itself will be watched for and especial 
attention paid to cuts and small holes 
formed in pointing or tipping. It may 
be possible to detect flaws and so make 
corrections that would be impossible 
later on without ripping seams, which 
would be hardly worth while in that 
it would waste a great deal of time and 
would probably still only give a 
second in the end. In addition to this, 
errors in workmanship can be returned 
for correction to the operator at fault, 
which would be entirely out of the 
question if the glove had been closed, 
for instance, when neither tips nor 
points are accessible by machine. 

Another desirable feature is that 
this early examining catches the all- 
too-frequent machine trouble in tip- 
ping and pointing as soon as possible 
and before as many gloves have had 
time to be damaged as would be the 
case if inspection were deferred. About 
the only objection to this first inspec- 
tion is the additional handling in- 
volved; this, however, is outweighed 
by the advantages outlined. 


After Hemming 

The second and main inspection oc- 
curs after hemming and covers all the 
machine operations with the excep- 
tion of the pointing and tipping al- 
ready taken care of. The glove being 
closed, it will be found necessary to 
use a smooth tapered stick to examine 
the finger seams. <A plain stick is 
good enough, but the familiar split 
affair with a spring is preferable as 
it enables one to put as much stretch 
as is desired upon any particular seam. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
glove is still inside out while being 
inspected and is not turned until later. 
Gloves having flaws directly attribut- 
able to any one operator are returned 
to that operator for correction on her 
own time—an excellent way to en- 
courage careful work. Where, in the 
opinion of the one in charge, the 
operator cannot be blamed, or the flaw 
is such that the operator cannot be 
justly required to repair it, then the 
glove is turned over to a competent 
mender who will make the necessary 
repairs, either by hand or by machine, 
and return the glove as a first or as 
the best second she can make of it. 

The inspectors form an_ exceed- 
ingly important group in the mill, a 
point which should be recognized by 
paying good wages, by insisting on 
work as nearly perfect as_ possible, 
and by preserving scrupulous disci- 
pline among them, because talking, 
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or anything tending to lack of con- 
centration, is fatal to successful 
inspection. On very high-grade 
work, the inspection should be per- 
formed only by conscientious time 
workers. On medium and low quali- 
ties, piecework may be adopted, but 
only if properly handled, since it is 
obviously very easy to skimp on this 
particular work, much to the detri- 
ment of the firm’s products. 


Leeway Necessary 


In the first place, inspection piece 
rates must be, if anything, somewhat 
loose, allowing a little leeway for 
time lost due to unforeseen bad work 
or materials. In the second place, the 
girls must be made conscious of the 
significance and importance of their 
work. As a precaution, it is often 
well to employ a chief inspector who 
even if not looking at every glove 
will make frequent sample checks on 
the work of each inspector, being 
careful to see that carelessness is im- 
mediately pointed out and, if neces 
sary, punished if only for the sake 
of example. The practice of placing 
with the finished goods a returnable 
slip bearing the inspector’s number 
no doubt has some psychological effect 
upon the girl, but usually turns out 
to be more or less of a waste unless 
the slip can be made to have some 
advertising or informative value as 
well. 

The amount handled by the inspec- 
tors will depend a great deal upon the 
policy of the mill as to the grade of 
finish required and the value of the 
goods produced. Speaking generally 
we should say, however, that one 
inspector for 7 to 10 machine oper- 
ators should be ample. In any event 
the work calls for close considera- 
tion and analysis on the part of the 
management. The girls should be 
more carefully chosen, painstakingly 
instructed, and closely supervised 
than is often the case. They should 
be encouraged to work systematically, 
so that their eyes may instinctively 
accept or reject without hesitation or 
overlapping. Very little discretion 
should be allowed them, this being 
the duty of the chief inspector or the 
foreman of the department. 

As was suggested before, it is 
better that inspectors be not respon- 
sible to the person in charge of 
productive work. It should _ be 
remembered that inspection is to be 
used not only for discarding seconds, 
but to fulfill its object entirely it must 
be used as far as possible to prevent 
seconds. This can be done by 
periodically tallying flaws under vari- 
ous heads. This will draw attention 
to the most prolific causes of loss 
and should assist in preventive work 
if the heads of departments interpret 
properly and act upon the finding. 


Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning 
Co. is reported to be planning to dis 
continue operations within the next 3 
months. Machinery in the combing de 


partment will be moved to Boston, where 
a combing plant will be established. Al! 
other operations will be abandoned. 
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Color and Design in Knit Goods 





Manufacturing Advances Open New F ields 
For Knitter — Need of Designing Skill 


By William Davis 


Ts knitting industry is in some 
respects passing through a test- 
ing time owing to a combination of 
circumstances which have evolved 
from recent developments. This par- 
ticularly refers to the great advances 
which have occurred in the patterning 
capacity of the modern knitting ma- 
chine. Large designs are obtainable 
in all gauges, from coarse to fine, so 
that many of the limits hitherto 
hounding the application of knitted 
texture have been removed. These 
advances in technique have opened a 
new field of usefulness for this tex- 
ture, and the manufacturer is con- 
fronted with problems as to how best 
to utilize such technical achievements. 

The position of the knitted fabric 
for footwear and underwear may be 
considered to be reasonably secure, 
and it is chiefly in the field of the 
outer garment, where the fancy fabric 
is employed, that the chief advances 
require to be made. When producing 
fabrics which compete with the dress 
fabrics of the loom, worked in cotton 
or silk, the maker of knit goods has 
the advantage of preparing his goods 
ready for the wearer, so that he is in 
close touch with the market require- 
ments of the moment and can inter- 
pret those demands in a short space 
of time. 


Need Skill in Designing 


In producing fabrics suitable for 
dress goods, the knitter is in compe- 
tition with the designing skill which 
the producer of woven fabrics has at 
his command. In the employment of 
form and color, the woven fabric 
shows a high degree of artistic qual- 
itv. A British designer of woven 
fabrics is an expert of slow develop- 
ment. He serves a kind of appren- 
ticeship in manufacturing for a period 
of five to seven years, during which 
he takes a comprehensive course in 
design production on the practical and 
artistic sides of the work. His train- 
ing is directed toward learning the 
textile medium and also the applica- 
ions of art to his productions. It can 
be said that even with this strenuous 
special training, the designer is sel- 
dom worth much before he is 30 years 
ot age. During his training he has 
had full opportunity of developing 
the color faculty through exercise, for 
he has to prepare his patterns for the 
market and learns by experience the 
styles calculated to meet the require- 
ments of the buyer. 

lhe maker of knitted goods has 
\ad considerable success with his pro- 
ductions, but it is admitted that too 
Otten the fabrics produced violate the 
cinons of good taste in color and 
style. Among defects may be men- 

ned: (a) the use of colors which 

not harmonize; (b) the combining 
pale delicate shades with those 
ich are heavy and hard; (c) the 


blending of colors which are not in 
correct weight or proportion accord- 
ing to their depth of hue or satura- 
tion; and (d) imperfect understand- 
ing of the use of color correctives. 


Study of Color 


The study of coloxs is being fos- 
tered in many ways by the excellent 
devices for measuring colors which 
are now being brought out. Any qual- 
ity of color can be expressed in terms 
and percentages of the primaries. This 
is displacing to some extent the cus- 
tom of naming colors according to 
their appearance in nature, such as ele- 
phant gray, peacock blue, etc., a prac- 
tice which is a source of considerable 
confusion at all times. By means of 
the colorimeters, one can place the 
color which has to be named in the 
machine and by turning a handle all 
the color permutations of the prima- 
ries are brought into view and the 
color eventually matched. The weight 
of color is given in percentages of the 
various primaries, which in the Guild 
instrument are red, yellow, and green. 
This same color can at any future 
time be reproduced for matching in 
the machine. 

This method can also be adapted 
for matching the various qualities of 
white which are such an important 
feature of the trade in underwear. 
One distinguishes the yellow tinge, 
the blue tinge, or the red tinge on the 
material according to the method 
adopted for bleaching the fibre. The 
Toussaint colorimeter, now being 
placed on the market, and which has 
just been seen by the writer, is not 
quite so automatic as the Guild type, 
but gives full information of the con- 
stituents of any color, and provides 
for the reproduction of the color in 
the machine at any future time. These 
instruments are in the first instance 
matters of concern to the dyer, but 
their use enables a knit-goods manu 
facturer to take a different grip al- 
together of the subject of color and 
forms an indispensable part of the 
training of the color faculty. 

Color memory is another faculty to 
be developed in the budding designer 
of knit goods. He should be able to 
distinguish all the colors used by the 
numbers, and the number should at 
once call up an accurate mental pic- 
ture of the color it represents. The 
learning of the leading shades should 
present little difficulty, but it is in the 
matter of differentiation of the finer 
shades and tints of the colors that the 
intensive training comes. This can 
Only be done by every-day practice in 
their use. The test of differentiation 
is a searching one, and those who fail 
to develop this finer faculty are un- 
fitted to take a high place in the pro- 
duction of good colorings. 

Some curious results are noted 
when it is discovered that operatives 


are color blind, or deficient in any 
particular phase of color appreciation. 
Such cases are by no means uncom- 
mon in the trade and much damaged 
material may result before the 
deficiency is discovered. If such 
workers must be retained on account 
of scarcity of operators, the only 
course is to separate the colors and 
have plain labels attached with the 
name of the color inscribed. 

It is essential in the case of those 
who are intended for designers to dis- 
cover these deficiences at an early 
stage. The cruder forms of color ap- 
preciation may be tested by taking a 
large number of dyed wools in as 
many colors as possible and placing 
them all together in a heap. The 
candidate is then required, on hearing 
the name or number of any particular 
color, to pick it out quickly from the 
heap. The same principle can be ap- 
plied to color differentiation when the 
shades employed are more finely 
graduated from each other in tint and 
hue. 

Twist in Yarns 

A few seasons ago a large trade 
was done in knitted goods with the 
colors melanged in the form of ran- 


dom styles. The colors were folded 
together with very little twist, 
amounting in very successful ex- 


amples to no more than a fraction of 
one turn per inch. Indeed the two 
yarns were often laid side by side on 
the bobbin and all the twist inserted 
was due to the uncoiling of the two 
threads from the bobbin as they were 
fed into the needles of the knitting 
machine. A further extension of this 
practice recently has shown that very 
valuable effects can be obtained in the 
handle of the knitted fabric by hav- 
ing the twist in the single yarn in the 
opposite direction to that which the 
spinner generally gives it. 

From studies into this matter, in 
conjunction with the manner of the 
bobbin unwind and the direction of 
knitting have been completed, inter- 
esting results of value to the industry 
will undoubtedly be brought to light. 
Meantime the manufacturer is ad- 
vised to initiate his own experiments 
in conjunction with the spinner. He 
will find that by an alteration in the 
direction of twist in single yarns of 
the same price, the resulting fabrics 
will appear to be vastly different in 
properties of handle, one feeling much 
more lofty than the other. 

These observations are made in 
order that the knit-goods manufac- 
turer may keep careful control over 
his activities in the doubling of knit- 
ting yarns which he is now conduct- 
ing personally to an increasing extent 
to obtain color effects of some indi- 
viduality. In doing this his object is 
often to fold a material, such as rayon, 
with a different color or a material 
which will develop color later in cross 
dyeing. ; 

Color Mixtures 


When the beginner is seeking his 
shades, he usually imagines that the 
available stock is very meager, but in- 
quiry shows that he often does not 
exhaust the possibilities of his present 
range. Heather mixtures are the re- 
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sult of blending colors which are in 
violent contrast to each other in the 
dyed ,wool, In a successful heather 
mixture one may have as’ many as 
six or eight bright primary and 
secondary shades in one blend as in 
the following example: 50% brown, 
10% yellow, 10% tan, 10% green, 
10% blue, 5% yellow, and 5% red. 
The bright colors, being mixed in such 
fine particles with each other, merge 
in an effect which is tich in hue, and 
the color expert-ean note an impover- 
ishment of the effect if even one of 
the colors is missing. To obtain a 
range of shades on this principle, one 
can permute the main color; for ex- 
ample, all the given shades can be 
made to appear as 50% in turn, when 
a rich blend of choice is forthcoming. 

The yarns folded on the doubling 
machine can give an appearance ap- 
proaching this but the results are not 
so effective. Interesting blends, how- 
ever, are often arrived at in this way. 
In the folded yarn one can vary the 
relative weight of each color by in- 
creasing or varying the thickness or 
counts of the constituents, and in 
folding one can have two threads of 
one compared with one 
thread of the others. In this way one 
may obtain by folding something re- 
motely resembling the heather mix- 
tures just referred to. 

In using such colors of wide con- 
trast, one cannot make too frequent 
use of the modifying influences of 
black and white, which are often in- 
strumental in softening color clashes. 
The white is usually introduced as the 
most lustrous element, such as a 
rayon, where the radiance of the dif- 
fusion of the light gives the impres- 
sion that a larger weight and bulk of 
material is being used than is actually 
the case. By this means a relatively 
smaller weight of rayon, or the more 
expensive constituent, 
ploved and an 
secured. 

A study of the trend of design and 
color in knitted goods shows that it 


color as 


may be em- 


economic advantage 


is being influenced in many ways by 
the principles governing the sister in- 
dustry of weaving; in fact, many 
color features which have been known 
in the weaving industry for a pro- 
longed period are now being heralded 
in the knitting industry as something 
new and novel. Such they are in ef- 
fect, for the knitted medium gives 
them quite a different setting. 


Scotch Tartan Effects 


The tartan style of color scheme 
generally appears among a range of 
knitted productions, and it is interest- 
ing to recall that the foundations of 
the Scottish tartan are laid firmly for 
all time on the principles of harmony, 
contrast, and color balance. The 
foundation scheme for the Highland 
hose top so largely produced in knit- 
ting factories is in the case of red 
and green, for example, 25% red, 25% 
green, and 50% red melanged with 
green, thread by thread in the yarn 
guide. In the form of a diamond, 
one-half of the number of complete 
diamonds appear red and green 
mixed in a folded yarn, one-quarter 
are solid red, and the remaining 


as 
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quarter are solid green. This is a 
sound principle of combining strongly 
contrasting and complementary colors. 

Another feature of the tartan is the 
manner in which the bright overcheck 
is introduced at long intervals of 
space to brighten up the ground and 
lend an aspect of freshness to the 
scheme. This is often made in a few 
courses of bright yellow, or strong 
orange, and naturally such highly con- 
rasting colors of outstanding indi- 
viduality clash with one or another of 
the colors in the ground. To avoid 
this, one has recourse once more to 
our modifying black or white, when 
the pattern becomes something like 
this: 2 white, 4 yellow, 2 white; or 
with black substituted for white as 
this would cause the yellow primary 
color to stand out in better contrast, 
white having a tendency to render the 
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yellow washy in appearance. One can- 
not urge too strongly the saving grace 
of these white or black colors in the 
knitting industry as a means of mak- 
ing colors of entirely different and 
conflicting qualities moderately com- 
panionable. 

In the midst of so many stripes, 
which is the easiest way to produce 
color effects in the knitted fabric, the 
maker-up is often hard pressed to 
avoid the dismal monotony character- 
istic of the athletic club jersey. The 
stripes are often staggered in cutting, 
so that a stripe of fabric say 3 in. 
wide is seamed to a stripe of similar 
width but connected in such a way 
that the continuity of the colors is 
broken up; thus in a pattern with say 
18 green, 12 white, 12 brown, the cut- 
ting would be done to have the white 
seamed against the brown, and vice 
versa. 


Take-Up in Seaming Knit Fabric 





Amount of Thread Used When One 
Unit Length of Goods Is Seamed 


By Herman S. Bell* 


XACT measurements have been 
taken, for a typical range of 
stitches made under working condi- 
tions, of the amount of thread, exclu- 
sive of waste, used in the seaming of 
knitted fabrics. A given length of 
seaming was unraveled and the sewing 
material measured directly. By com- 
paring the length of material seamed 
with the amount of yarn used to pro- 
duce this length, what is termed the 
take-up is obtained, this being the num- 
ber of unit lengths of yarn required to 
produce a unit length of. stitching. 
With a yard unit. a take-up of 2 de- 
notes that 2 yds. of thread are required 
to produce 1 yd. of seamed material. 
Chain-Stitch Take-Up 
The chain stitch is produced from a 
single thread, and has great elasticity. 
It is employed as a sewing and linking 
stitch, and is also used extensively for 
felling over-edge seaming. From the 
following results it will be seen, that 


Stitches Take-Up 
Type M/ec per inch Needle Shuttle Total 
Be a oe ask 7’ 2:18 1.06 9.38 
Maca 1 2.15 1.18 S38 
Bees asthe 24 #1.15 1.380 2.45 
Re aetiay S 2.38 1:38 ‘o:58 
Ree eek 11 1.30 1.09 2.39 
D zig-zag .... 18 2.00 2.55 4.55 
['wo-Thread Overlock Take-Up 
This seam is formed when _ the 


needle thread and looper thread are in- 
terlaced. The seam is employed in the 
cut-up or circular trade for assembl- 
ing the component parts of a garment. 
The stitch used is the two-thread over- 
edge seam; a needle and a looper be- 
ing employed for its formation. A 
modification of this method of seaming 
is applied to the welting of underwear 
and seamless hose, the same stitch be- 
ing empleyed but with a narrower 
nonadjustable bight. The term “bight” 
refers to the distance from the edge at 
which the needle penetrates. Another 
modification is found in the orna- 
mental clocking of hose and half-hose. 
The following results for this type are 


as follows: 
looper 3.7; 
10.3. 


Back looper 4.8; front 
needle 1.8; total take-up 


Cup Seaming Take-Up 

This method of interlacing is the 
same as the two-thread overlock, a 
needle thread and a looper thread be- 
ing employed. This system is largely 
used for seaming all classes of 
selvaged goods, because of its greater 
production. The result of several 
tests on this seam gives an average 
take-up of 5.0 for the needle thread, 
and 5.28 for the looper thread, making 
a total of 10.28. This is taken on a 
test piece witi: 14 stitches per inch. 

Double Chain Stitch Take-Up 

This method of seaming is largely 
employed in the industry for cut 
goods. Two threads are utilized, one 
in the needle and the other in the 
looper. It combines the advantages of 
the chain stitch and lock stitch, being 
more elastic than the latter and firmer 
than the chain stitch. A test sample 
with 10 stitches per inch was found to 
give a take-up of 1.18 for the needle 
thread, and a looper thread take-up of 
3.75, making a total of 4.93. A modi- 
fication of this system of interlacing 
is employed in the “twin-needle 
double-chain stitch,” in which two 
needles share the under-looper thread, 
producing a cross interlooping on the 
under side of the fabric. This par- 
ticular type of sewing is used in the 
hemming of hosiery garments. In the 
following take-up result, the width of 
the seam under test was 1/5 in., and 
11 stitches per inch were made: 


Needle; left-hand. ....... 2.2.00 an 
(3-fabric thicknesses) 

Needle, right-hand ........... a 
(2-fabric thicknesses ) 

RAMON a srg es iete racinwiew. tele wvie ns Sug 





Total take-up 
Still further made the 
double-chain stitch, in the “two line” 
modification, which employs two sets 
of members, each for producing a 
double-chain _ stitch. A covering 
thread manipulated by a spreader is 
also intioduced into the interlooping, 


use is of 











: ‘“ és : in the form of a figure “8.” A flat 
(1) the take-up decreases as the ten- for the “ladder” or “reverse” stitch. ee 
sion number (as indicated on the ma- ‘Type Bight per inet Nectie Laeger” ‘Total 
° : . ° ign yer inen Needie Looper ota 
chine) increases, the stitches per inch Seamer A Narrow 1/10 in. 20 8.4 6.02 14.42 
+. 4 . - 9 « - @e . « 
remaining constant; and (2) the take- aaa 3450 = 20 1025 79 18.47 
up increases as the stitches per inch Welter A Fixed 1/10 in. 20 7.04 5.72 12.76 
. g a Welter B Fixed 1/16 in. 20 8.20 4.25 12.45 
increase, the tension remaining con- Clocking (Width of stem) 
stant (1) Spot 1/10 in. 14 4.9 4.6 9.5 
ees (2) Close range 1/10 in. 28 8.25 10.1 18.35 
a Table of Normal Take-Up seam is thus produced which, being 
Pai i ices tet ve 7 8 9 10 12 14 16 19 #8622 “res F 6 
Wansten. (oc tS . : 9 9 12 12 16 16 92 Ornamental yet neat, is used with effect 
Take-up prea wiki bine Sib ath eratere 3.29 3.46 3.38 3.54 3.54 3.75 3.63 3.79 3.69 


Lockstitch Take-Up 

This stitch is not elastic but is se- 
cure, and is principally used for attach- 
ing bands, linings, beige, and other 
rigid materials to knitted fabrics. Two 
threads are employed, a needle thread 
and a shuttle thread; both are usually 
of 3/60s sewing cotton counts. The 
following results indicate that the total 
take-up increases with the stitches per 
inch for fabrics of the same thickness. 


* Research Scholar, British Research As- 


Sociation for Woolen and Worsted In- 
dust ries, University College, Nottingham, 
“neland. Article is abstracted from the 


original, which appeared in the Journal of 
the Teatile Institute. 


Three-Thread Overlock Take-Up 


This stitch consists of a 
thread and two looper threads. 
seam is 


needle 

The 
firmer than the two-thread 
overlock, and is used chiefly for outer 
garments. It will be seen from the 
following results, that although one 
extra thread is used the total take-up 
in these tests is not greater than the 
two-thread overlock seam. The seam 
under test was made using a bight or 
throw of 1/10 in., and 15 stitches per 
inch, and the average of several such 
experiments shows the take-up to be 


for the necking of underwear. A test 
sample of necking with 16 stitches per 
inch and a throw of 1/5 in. gave the 
following results of thread consump- 
tion: 





Take-Up 

Dy Onc clradioscjay ee Oe 
POOR ones Sea a new big tis: siak oie 2.40 
GREG e aiv.c RHE ee sak mies’ 3.20 
RAOTIENE So ccs creeree aale eo ag Oe 2.40 
Coverite’ THOR Ss o.0'< ice scned 4.40 
“TOUE TOROsU Do o5i6- sia sins 15.65 


Triple Interlock Stitch Take-Up 
In this stitch there are five threads, 
comprising three needle threads, one 
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in the looper, and an auxiliary thread. 
The seam is flat and does not give dis- 
comfort in wear, and is further very 
ornamental in appearance. It is made 
use of in attaching lace, when the 
auxiliary thread produces a pleasing 
appearance if lustrous material such as 
rayon is used. It is also a medium for 
attaching ribs to underwear on account 
of its elasticity. The following results 
were obtained from a stitch used for 
lace attaching, the width of seam be- 
ing % in. with to stitches per inch: 


Take-Up 

RE TOROS is kes ees aes . 8.25 
Upper looper (aux.)......... 4.96 
BE Se ee eee 3.52 
Needle (2) ...... ceaiiees j » 264 
DORM emirate deine WisiwleSistee 2.99 
Total Take-Upi.. csc00%/ 22.14 
Double Interlock Stitch Take-Up 


This variety is similar to the triple 
interlock, but one less needle is em- 
ployed. The stitch thus consists of 
four threads—two needle threads, one 
looper thread, and one auxiliary which 
spreads itself over the seam. The 
stitch is flat, and is extensively em- 
ployed in attaching lace to knitted 
underwear. The results given below 
are for lace attaching with 10.5 
stitches per inch, and a width of seam 
3/16 in., the needles being a distance 
of \% in. apart. 


Looper od oe wae ae ated eee ae eiees 7:75 
Auxiliary covering looper..... 3.96 
DeGetUe CTIGOE) 5 cect ce nwes 2.29 
PROCES RIEL) Spt ealanne esajiens 2.67 





EGIGE DANO= We ce-s'40 dawn 
Flatlock Take-Up 
This variety of seaming is exten- 
sively used for assembling garments 
cut from web. Nine threads are used, 
four in the needles, four looper 
threads, and one for a covering thread, 
and they are intersected to give what is 
virtually a new texture, uniting the 
two edges with double strength along 
the weakest point. 


Take-Up 
18 Stitches 20 Stitches 
Per Inch Per Inch 
Covering thread 10.1 10.5 
Four needles (a) Outer 4.05 4.67 
(b) Inner 3.75 3.8 
(c) Inner 4.05 4.34 
(d) Outer 3.0 3.2 
Four loopers (a) Outer 5.1 7.2 
(b) Inner 6.0 6.0 
(c) Inner 5.9 6.0 
(d) Outer 6.7 7.2 
Total Take-Up 48.65 52.91 


Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. 
has relinquished option on plant site 
near High Point, N. C., and definitely 
decided to put its plant at Belmont, N. C. 
The company has purchased 45 gauge 
Reading full fashioned knitting machines 
from Textile Machine Works. Officers 
of Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Com- 
pany are: A. C. Lineberger, pres., Bel- 
mont, N. C.; J. M. Hatch, treas. and 
gen. megr., Charlotte, N. C.; and Geo. 
W. Hall, vice-pres. and sec’y., States- 
ville, N. C. 


Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co., 
Utica, N. Y. Mills of this company 
were closed July 1. It has been an- 
nounced that 50% of the principal bonds 
issued by the Frisbie & Stansfield Knit- 
ting Co. will be redeemed July 18. 
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W HEN even common, 


ordinary garden hose 


and dish pans are elevated 
into objects of beauty 
through the use of color 
. . » what hosiery manu- 
facturer can hope to battle 
against the trend of the 
present and the future? 
. . . This is the day of 
‘color. . . . This is the day 
of the Multi-Design True 
Rib Tops. 
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Thermal Relays 


Protect Motors 





Found to be Highly Efficient 


Overload Protection 


By H. N. Blackmon* 


for 
NEW thermal overload device, 
which retains calibration and 


automatically permits the safe over- 
load capacity of the motor to be fully 
utilized, is rapidly replacing the make- 
shift overcurrent relay so often used 
for this work. The thermal device 
follows the heating curve of the 
which means the motor will 
not shut down instantly in case of 
high, but harmless, overcurrent de- 
mands. As shown in Fig. 1, the new 
unit is small, rugged, completely en- 
closed, and easily adjusted. 

Time and Amount of Current 

Excessive current may or may not 
mean a motor overload. Heat in the 
motor winding does the damage and 
not the fact that the ammeter mo- 
mentarily swings off scale. Motor 
temperature depends on the length of 
time the current flows, as well as on 


motor ; 


the amount of current. If either 
factor is small, the other can safely 
increase and the machine will have 


the same temperature. The mass of 
iron and copper gives thermal capacity 
to the motor, and short high shots of 
current prove harmless, because the 
generated heat is eagerly absorbed by 
the mass of relatively cold iron. The 
net result is a slight overall increase 
in temperature. Continued high 
current is a different matter; the sur- 
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Fig. 1. New Thermal Overload Device 
unding metal becomes  satu- 
ited with heat and the machine tem- 

perature starts climbing rapidly. 
rue overload protection is given only 

a device whose operating charac- 
teristic follows the heating curve of 


soon 


* General engineer, 


Westinghouse 
tric & Mfg. Co. 


Elec 


the motor. The overcurrent relay, 
which ordinarily acts instantaneously, 
is equipped with dash pots to delay its 
action to stimulate the foregoing con- 
dition. In addition to the 


calibration of such a_ device, 


unstable 
the 


lime in Minutes 

















100 200 300 400 500 600 70 
Percent Load 


Fig. 2. Comparison of Curves 


range is extremely limited. For ex- 
ample, it is necessary to by-pass this 
relay during across-the-line starting, 
even though the high starting cur- 
rent flows but nine or ten seconds. 

The thermal relay inherently repro 
duces characteristics similar to the 
motor heating curve and side steps 
the faults of an artificially delaved 
magnetic action. 


Graphic Representation 

Fig. 2 tells the entire story. Notice 
how the motor heating curve 4 and 
the thermal relay curve B track along 
together, because each is approximately 
proportional to the square of the cur- 
rent. The characteristic of the mag- 
netic dash-pot type of reiay is shown 
dotted for comparison, and differs 
widely from the motor heating curve 
A. 

With the dash-pot type of relay set 
to trip at 250% normal current, no 
protection is given for sustained over- 
loads under this value. For instance, 
at 200% load the dash-pot 
would not operate; but the thermal 
relay (curve B) would remove the 
motor at the end of 12 minutes. How- 
ever, if the dash-pot relay is adjusted 
to catch these lower overloads it acts 
instantaneously at high overcurrent. 
The thermal relay avoids these com- 
promises and automatically delays its 


relay 
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action inversely as the current flow- 
ing. The higher the overload the 
shorter the time. Values from Fig. 2 
show the following relation between 
per cent of load, time of tripping by 
the thermal relay, and maximum time 
for the motor to reach a dangerous 
temperature. 


Motor in 


Tripping danger at 


Load time end of 
150% load : 21. min 30 min. 
200% load . 14% min 9 min. 
800% load as *. min. 3 min 
600% load . ‘, min % min 

The heaters and bi-metal work of 
150° C. (290° F.) make the matter 


of ambient temperature a_ negligible 
error. The relay is easily adjusted 
for plus or minus 20% of normal rat 
ing by moving a small lever. 


Sample-Lot Hosiery Dyer 


Rotary Type Capable of Handling 
Sheer and Chiffon 

The American Laundry Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati, O., has developed and 
is manufacturing a new type of rotary 
hosiery dyeing machine claimed to be 
fully capable of dyeing the most deli 
cate ladies’ sheer or chiffon hosiery 
without injury to the fiber. The ma- 
chine is of the cylinder type, and has 
the cylinder divided into compartments 
or pockets by partitions built into the 
cylinder forming a “Y.” The entire 
inner surface of the cylinder and all 
its perforations are individually “hand 
honed,” producing a smooth finish 
known as the “silk finish,” and which 
is a guarantee against injury or dam- 
age to the fibers during the dyeing 
operation. 

According to the manufacturers, the 
hosiery during the dyeing operation is 
subjected to two slides and a gentle 
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squeezing action during each revolu- 
tion of the cylinder; and, therefore, 
the hosiery is not subjected to friction 
and chafing which might be caused by 
goods falling or pounding on each 
other during the rotation of the 
cylinder. The cylinder rotates first 
one way and then the other, the speed 
and number of revolutions being posi 
tively determined either by a patented 
electrical control 
machines, or by a specially designed 


for motor-driven 
mechanical device on belt-driven ma 
chines. Due to the 
trolling of the operation of the cylin 
der, tangling of the hosiery 


average dyeing period does not have 


positiv e con- 


over an 
the 


to be reckoned with, even though 


goods are ladies’ hosiery and are 
being dyed loose. 

The fact that the sample-lot tub and 
cylinder are constructed entirely of 
monel metal makes it possible to dye 
one color immediately after the dye 


ing of any other shade by simply a 


short cleaning out of the machine. 
The fact that monel metal is prac 
tically unaffected by dyestuffs, acids, 


or alkalies is the reason for its use in 
construction of 


equipment. 


modernized dyehouse 


Air Filter for Pipe Lines 


Effectively Removes Dust, Oil, 
Water, Rust, and Scale 

The air we breathe contains more 

than 100,000 particles of dust per 


cubic inch, according to an estimate of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. And the 
dust and grit with which air is satu- 
rated, as well as the oil, water, rust, 
and scale which are collected by air 
as it passes through pipe lines on its 
way to tools, 


compressed-air paint 





Sample-Lot Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machine, 20” x 30” 
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complete line. 
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sprays, compressed-air equipment used 
in agitating liquids, ice-making, chem- 
ical processes, etc., are damaging ele- 
ments, for they cause clogged air 





Filter for Removing Dust, Oil, Water, 
Rust, and Scale from Air Pipe Lines 


passages, worn parts, and carbon, and 
thus lower the operating efficiency of 
the apparatus and cause costly repairs, 
shut-downs, and delays. 

These difficulties can be largely 
overcome by delivering clean, dry air 
to air-using machinery and tools. A 
new filter which can be easily inserted 
in the air lines has been placed on 
the market by the Staynew Filter 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. It is claimed 
to remove dust, water, oil, rust, scale, 
and other foreign matter from air 
passing through pipes and prevent 
wear and damage caused thereby. 

This filter consists of an aluminum 
housing enclosed in a_ pressed-steel 
housing, which the manufacturers 
claim will withstand a working pres- 
sure of 125 lbs. The filter mounted 
inside consists of a felt filter medium 
formed in pockets over radial wire- 
screen fins grouped around a central 
outlet. This permits mounting a rela- 
tively large area of felt in a compact 
space and allows the use of the entire 
available area of felt with a negligible 
restriction. The large-capacity inserts 
are designed to pass 250 cu. ft. of free 
air per minute and contain 20 sq. ft. of 
felt within a volume slightly smaller 
than a cubic foot. 

As air enters the top of these filters, 
it is thrown against the inner wall of 
the steel housing by a shield over the 
top of the filter. The downward 
velocity carries water, oil, and most 
of the grit to the bottom of shell. All 
remaining water, oil, dust, and grit 
are said to be caught by the filter. A 
drain cock is provided at the bottom 
to remove water, oil, and sediment. 
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By closing a valve to shut off air 
going into the filter housing, and open- 
ing the drain cock, the air in the ont- 
let pipes or hose is blown back 
through the filter proper, removing all 
material on the filter surface. The 
manufacturers claim that this filter 
can in this way be cleaned in about 
10 min. while in operation and that 
cleaning is necessary but twice a year 
under ordinary conditions. No oil 
drain or cleaning tanks are necessary 
and the filter does not have to be re- 
moved when once in operation. 

It is claimed that a test made by 
the University of California using a 
standard dust, 98.6% of which will 
pass through a 200-mesh screen, gives 
the Protectomotor Filter a filtration 
efficiency of 99.9%. 


Differential Hoist 


Electric-Welded Load Chain In- 
creases Safety 

A new direct differential hoist, 
known as “Blue Boy,” has _ been 
brought out by the Chisholm-Moore 
Hoist Corp., Cleveland, O. The “Blue 
Boy” is not only claimed to be highly 
efficient, but also has been equipped 
with the Hercules Inswell electric- 
welded load-chain, which gives it a 
high degree of safety. Because the 





“Blue Boy” Differential Hoist 


extra heavy load sheaves, malleable 
iron yokes, and drop-forged hook are 
all painted blue and the Inswell chain 
is copper plated, the new “Blue Boy” 


presents an attractive appearance. 


Pyrex Reels 


Successful in Practical Operation 
in Skein Dyeing 

Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa., announce that their new Pyrex 

reel has in two years of practical 

operation proved itself successful for 


skein dyeing. The advantages of 





Six-Rib Pyrex Reel for Skein Dyeing 


this new type of reel lie principally 
in the uniformity of form, which al- 
lows the skeins to ride evenly with- 
out creeping or bunching up, and in 
the absence of cracks, which prevents 
the catching of fine filaments and the 
staining of the yarn by old dyestuffs 
retained in the body of the reel. 
Pyrex is a homogeneous’ mass, 
capable of withstanding continued ex- 
posure to extreme heat and sudden 
changes in temperature. The six ribs 
of the new reel, which engage the yarn 
at short intervals, and the character- 
istic surface finish of the Pyrex, serve 
to prevent slippage of the skein and 
consequent shifting of the tie bands— 
a consideration of interest to winders. 


Rayon-Manufacture Valves 





Two Rising-Stem Types Cast in 
Pure Aluminum 
accompanying illustrations 

two valves for use in rayon 

manufacturing plants placed on the 
market by The Wm. Powell Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. They are both cast in pure 
aluminum, with an allowance of 1 to 


The 
show 


2% for impurities. The valve in 
Fig. 1 is made in sizes up to and 
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including 3 in. It is made with out- 
side screw rising stem, screw yoke 
bonnet, and renewable seat 
The disc is cast solid. The valve in 
made with outside 
bolted flanged 

discs, and 


rings. 


Fig. 2 is 
rising 


double 


screw 
bonnet, 
renewable 


stem, 
wedge 





Fig. 2 


seat rings. It is furnished in sizes 
up to 16 in. The Wm. Powell Co. 
announces that it is prepared to 
furnish special alloys of bronze for 
preventing corrosion in the use of 
certain dyes, acids, and alkaline solu- 
tions destructive to ordinary bronze. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BLENDING fibers, Method of and machine 
for. 1,675,916. J. R. Stewart, Rydal, 
Pa. 

CALENDER doctors, Controlling means for. 
1,675,363. EF. W. Lodding, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Rice, Barton & 
Fales, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Carp-feeding mechanism. 1,675,756. J. 
B. Howe, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to George S. Harwood & Son, Boston, 
Mass. 

Cotton picking device. 1,675,501. N. 
Lehman, Birmingham, Ala. 

DyestuFF dyeing cotton yellow, Sulphur. 
1,675,499. E. Kramer, Cologne, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Grasselli Dyestuff 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

HumupiFier. 1,675,782. J. Armstrong, 
Allston, Mass. Assigned to American 
Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

KNITTING implement for knitting ma- 
chines. 1,675,557. K. Howie, Norris- 
town, Pa. Assigned to Wildman 
Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING machine for the manufacture 


of corsets and belts. 1,675,691. E. E. 
Boudois, Paris, France. Assigned to 
Les Fils de Emile Boudois, Aube, 


France. 

KNITTING machines, Yarn director for. 
1,675,627. J. A. Willard, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

KNITTING machines, Yarn guide for. 
1,675,556. K. Howie, Norristown, Pa. 
Assigned to Wildman Manufacturing 
Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Loom for weaving tufted pile fabrics and 
apparatus for use therewith. 1,675,836. 
F. W. Austin, Oldham, England. 

Loom, Pile fabric. 1,676,039. H. Mason, 
Saxonville, Mass. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,675,549. 
O. C. Hammett and G. R. Scott, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
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COTTON YARNS 
Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 





Reg. in U 8. Pat. OF. 


WORSTED CLOTH 
Men’s Wear 
Staple and Fancy Serges 


Knitting yarns, single and ply Pencil-Stripes and Fancy Suitings 


Weaving yarns, single and ply Mixtures 
Splicing and Plaiting yarns Vigoureux 


Cheviots 

Tropical Suitings 
Gabardines 

Thread yarns Coverts 

Tire varns Shepherd Checks 

, Whipcords 
Wide Wales 
Lustre Linings 


Dress Goods 


Gassed and Mercerized yarns 
Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 


Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 
Electrical yarns 
Glove yarns 











Webbing yarns Serges 
Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain Ilannels . 
ae Kashmir; Crepe 
eo Shepherd Checks 


Fine Count Cop yarns Coverts 
Carpet yarns Broadcloths 
Silk Filling yarns Ottorep; Poplins 


° reams; w -ords 
Carded yarns for special purposes s sams; Twill cord 
: Sultings; Coatings 





Cotton and Rayon twists 
Cotton Merino yarns 


COMMISSION WORK 
Wool Combing by 
Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 
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UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 





Settings for Yarn Clearers 
Technical Editor : 

I am in charge of a section of wind- 
ing frames upon which have been in- 
stalled yarn clearers or slub catchers. I 
am having trouble in setting them so 
they will do the work for which they 
were intended. We have various counts 
of worsted yarn ranging from 1ls up to 
ols. I use a standard thickness gauge 
and set the slub catchers at a thickness 
irom 16/1000 on 11s to 8/1000 on 60s, 
but as it is mostly a case of guesswork 
on my part, we are not obtaining satis- 
factory results. I would be pleased to 
have you inform me if there is a stand- 
ard thickness for each count on worsted 
yarn. Please give-me your idea on what 
gauge I should use. (6525) 

There is no standard thickness or 
diameter for each yarn count and 
therefore there is no standard gauge 
for each count. All yarns of the same 
count do not have the same diameter. 
A great deal depends upon the char- 
acter of the yarn. The quality of the 
stock affects this. The number of 
turns of twist per inch has a big effect 
on diameter, and also the system of 
yarn manufacturing employed. To be 
sure, there have been figures published 
which indicate the diameters of yarns, 
and there is a formula for calculating 
diameters, but these are only theore- 
tical and are of no value except as a 
starting point for practical applica- 
tion in such matters as settings and 
fabric constructions. 

Another matter that would have to 
be considered is how clean you want 
your yarn. It is not always desirable 
to break out all slight imperfections 
as the resulting knots may be more 
objectionable than the defects removed, 
by the clearer. No one at a distance 
can possibly give you as much in- 
formation on the settings to use for 
different yarns in your mill as you can 
find out by experimentation. 


* * * 


Testing Silk for Fatty Content 
Technical Editor : 

Can you supply information as to how 
to determine the content of fatty matter 
in raw silk? If possible, kindly state the 
method of analysis which you think is 
best employed. (6523) 

The method of determining the 
fatty content of raw silk is to take a 
known weight of the fiber, about 20 
to 25 gms., place in a Soxhlet extrac- 
tion apparatus, and extract with ether 
for about eight hours; then remove 
the previously dried and accurately 
weighed Soxhlet extraction flask from 
the extraction apparatus, distill off 
e ether, and weigh the flask after it 
has been dried to constant weight at 

temperature of 105° C. in a drying 


¢ 


en. The flask contains the ex- 
racted, dry fatty matter. The in- 
crease in weight over its original 
eight gives the amount of fatty 


itter in the silk. 
Example from actual determination 


of amount of fatty matter in Japan 
raw silk: 
Weight of silk taken for 
ES a's", dis ms 6 dy oa 
Weight of extraction flask 
containing dry ether ex- 
I a ao Ee ae oil Penk 
Weight of extraction flask. 


=20 gms. 


=56.2500 gms. 
=56.2120 gms. 
Weight of ether extract 

(petty mation).....<... 


Per cent fatty matter 
0.0180 x 100 


0.0180 gms. 


- 
0.09 % 


20 
We consider this the most accurate 
and best method for making this 
determination. 
* * of 


Opening Dyed Stock 
Technical Editor : — 

I have recently suggested to my princi- 
pals the trial of a Kirschner beater for 
opening dyed raw stock. While we get 
very good results with our dyed stock, 
I think with more opening we would get 
a better lap, improved carding, and bet- 
ter yarn. Our people claim the Kirschner 
damages the fiber. Have you any intor- 
mation you could let me have on_ this 
point? (6524) 

We think it is quite likely that the 
use of a Kirschner beater in the last 
section, or in the last two beater sec- 
tions, might be of help to the mill. 
It would be necessary for you to do 
some experimenting with this beater 
as regards settings and speeds. If 
you use a speed of about 1800 r.p.m., 
and a setting of from % to 3/16 in. 
to your feed rolls, you should get fair 
results. 

Opinions on the use of a Kirschner 
beater vary considerably, and there 
are just as many mills which use it 
as there are mills which have 
nothing to do with it. It is customary 
to find those which use the Kirschner 
running it at low speeds, and those 
which have condemned the Kirschner 
running at high speeds. It is out of 
the question to expect that a beater 
having a surface speed of 3200 to 
3500 ft. per minute can comb stock. 
However, it will strike the stock 
from the fringe in somewhat smaller 
tufts than will a blade beater. 

If this dyed raw stock has not been 
properly cleaned before dyeing, there 
is a possibility that the work from the 
carding beater will show more neps 
than from a blade beater. This is due 
to the fact that a carding beater very 
often breaks up the small pieces of 
seed, and these small broken pieces 
with the shorter fiber attached 
right through into the yarn. Against 
this, the blade beater will knock these 


will 


og 
RO 


pieces of broken seed out whole, and 
for this reason it is not unusual to 
find work from a blade beater show- 
ing less neps than from a carding 
beater. Of course if this stock has 
been thoroughly opened and cleaned 
before dyeing, there should be little 
trouble from this cause. 


We have been doing considerable 
work lately checking up on this, and 


if you will let know of 


us your 
results after you have tried the 
Kirschner beater, we would very 
much appreciate it. 

* * * 


Associations Carrying on Re- 
search 
Technical Editor : 

Will you advise me which of the textile 
manufacturers’ associations carry on re- 
search work, or have affiliations with 
other organizations that are equipped to 
make studies of technical problems? 

(6522) 

Many of the textile associations are 
interested in work, but it 
would ‘perhaps be incorrect to state 


research 


that any of them carry on a program 
of pure or fundamental research. 
What work is being done is along the 
lines of studies and tests to solve the 
problems of textile manufacturing, to 
set standards, to develop test methods, 
etc. 

Several of the associations in the 
knitting industry are constantly carry- 
ing 


the 


on studies and cooperating with 
Bureau of Standards. The Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers has a research 
associate at the Bureau of Standards 
who is at work on the problems of 


members. Likewise the Associated 


The TEXTILE WORLD: 


This is to acknowledge 
letter of June 23rd 
to the ° 

The information which you give 
us is very complete and very in- 
teresting and it seems to us that 
it presents the position quite 
accurately. 

We want to thank 
much indeed for your 
in this connection. 


your 
with regard 


you very 
courtesy 


Very truly yours, 
T. J. PORTER & SONS. 
M. F. Porter, 
Per W. M. D. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets. 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


All 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

Fer prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America maintain a research associate 
at the Bureau of Standards for the 
study of problems, and a great deal 
has recently been done in developing 
standard measurements for garments 
The National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation devotes very close attention 
to the individual problems of members 
as submitted to them, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of 
Washington. 


Standards in 


In the cotton industry the Southern 
Textile its afhliated 
research The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., devote practically their 
whole attention to study and discussion 


and 
organization, 


Association 


of manufacturing problems. <A .tre- 
mendous amount of work has been 
done by these organizations. The Na- 


tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers offers a very valuable technical 
service to members, and has done con- 
siderable work on rayon for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. Some of 
the activities of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute may be classified as research. 

In the silk industry the Silk Associ- 
ation of America does a great amount 
of work in the course of a year along 
the line of studies of raw materials, 
manufacturing methods, 
practices. 


and trade 

In addition to activities of the tex 
tile manufacturers’ associations about 
which you specifically inquire, we 
might say that a survey has been made 
by the Textile Research Council pre- 
liminary to the taking up of studies, 
and results from their efforts will be 
obtained later on. Committee D-13 of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials is always engaged in the study 
of technical problems. including 
methods of testing, setting of stand- 
ards, etc. The Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research devotes considerable 
of its effort to textile problems, and 
of course the textile schools and the 
technical institutions like the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology have 
their textile laboratories and studies. 
For further information, we would 
refer you to the article “Research and 
Studies of Technical Problems by As- 
sociations, Schools, and Other Organi- 
zations,” which was printed in the 
Feb. 4, 1928 issue of TEXTILE Wor-p. 

eee <2 


Spots and Stains 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give definitions of spots and 
stains? What some men call a stain 
others call a spot, and vice versa. There 
must be some distinction between these 
defects that can be defined in order to 
help one to use the correct term 

(6521) 


The best definitions of spots and 
stains that we have seen are given in 
an article by Dr. A. W. Davison, of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, in 


The Hunter Counselor, published by 
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Machine Co., No. 
Dr. Davison says: 

“In the minds of a great many 
people these terms are synonymous, 
and may be used _ interchangeably. 
The majority of people, however, 
recognize a certain distinction for 
each of the terms, taking degree 
rather than kind as the basis for this 
distinction. On this basis, a slight 
imperfection in shade or color is a 
stain, whereas a greater difference in 
shade or color is a spot. 

“Again, the size of the imperfec- 
tion may affect its classification, the 
larger ones being stains; the smaller 
ones, spots. A great many textile 
men, on the other hand, do not dis- 
tinguish between spots and stains upon 
the basis of size or shade, but rather 
upon the basis of whether or not some 
foreign substance is present which is 
contributing its own color to the ap- 
pearance of the affected part. To 
them, a smear of dirt or oil or rust 
upon a fabric is a stain, because the 
color is due, in part, to the physical 
presence of foreign substance. In 
the same way, an imperfection caused 
by contact with something which 
possesses no color in itself, such as a 
drop of acid or bleach liquor, is a 
spot. 

“To my mind, this differentiation 
between spots and stains is a very 
excellent one, but it does possess the 
objection that it is necessary to know 
the cause for the imperfection before 
you can classsify it, and the cause is 
always the last thing you are able to 


determine.” 
* * 7 


Machines for Making Knitted 
Padding 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give us the name of the manu- 
facturer of a machine for making press 
cloth. We enclose a sample of the goods, 
which is also known as “silence cloth.” 

(6520) 

This knitted padding or cloth simi- 
lar to it is manufactured by the Knit- 
ted Padding Co., Canton, Mass., and 
the Egan Cotton Mills, College Park, 
Ga. We believe the process is 
patented and that machinery for 
manufacturing such padding is not 
available. However, you might take 
up the matter with machinery build- 
ers whose mames we are sending, A 
woven padding of the same general 
nature, but produced on looms, is 
manufactured by the Woven Cotton 
Padding Mills, LaCrosse, Wis. 


* * * 


Spinning Frame Production 
Technical Editor: 

At different times there have been 
discussions regarding the figuring of 
the production of a spinning frame 
and the data below may be of interest 
to some of your readers. The general 
method of figuring the production of 
a spinning frame is as follows: 

Fr roll speed x Circumference x Time run 


36 in. x 840 x Counts spun 
his is the method taught in schools 
and practiced by the majority of the 
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spinning overseers. It is not strictly 
correct, however. When figuring for 
a draft gear there is always an allow- 
ance made for contraction of the yarn, 
when twisted, of about 4 to 5%. 
Therefore, to spin 60s yarn, and 
allowing 5% for contraction, the front 
roll has to deliver a length equivalent 
to the yarn number 63.15. 

The general method of figuring 
production on a frame spinning 60s 
yarn would be as follows: 

100 x 1 x 3,1416 x 60 x 48 


36 x 840 x 60s cs 
100% production for 48 hrs. 

This would give a greater produc- 
tion than is actually obtained, for the 
simple reason that you are using as 
a divisor the counts spun and not the 
counts delivered by the front roll. 

If allowance is made when figuring 
for a draft gear, corresponding allow- 
ance should be made when figuring 
the pounds produced, and the correct 
calculation is 
100 x 1x 3.1416 x 60x 48 





36 x 840 x 63.15 
100% production for 48 hrs. 

Many spinning overseers say that 
they cannot obtain the production 
which the frame figures. The reason 
is that they use the counts spun in 
their calculations, instead of using the 
counts delivered by the front roll, 
which will always figure out more 
than it is possible to obtain. 

I have made several tests on frames 
which prove beyond a doubt that 
dividing by the counts delivered is the 
correct way, and should you so desire 
I could let you have particulars of 
the tests made. 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE TAGGART. 





Useful Catalogs 








Industrial Signals. Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has issued a new 
bulletin in colors illustrating and describ- 
ing Benjamin industrial signals. These 
signals are used for factory calls and 
signals, industrial fire alarms, police call 
systems, traffic warnings, drawbridge 
signals, etc. In addition to the material 
describing the signal systems, wiring 
diagrams and a guide to wire sizes are 
given. ser 

Sprockets and Chains. Standardized 
sprockets and chains for immediate 
delivery are featured in this 36-page 
catalog, issued by the Boston Gear 
Works Sales Co., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 
Illustrations are given of a wide variety 
of products, with complete data. There 
are also suggestions for the selection of 
sprockets and chains, with selection chart, 
instructions on erection and maintenance, 
etc. Attention is called to the company’s 
service stations in principal cities. 

a 

Powell Steel Valves. An interesting 
34-page catalog devoted to their cast- 
steel valves has been issued by The Wm. 
Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. A wide 
variety of products is covered, ranging 
from the larger steel valves that are 
mainly for power plant use, to the small 
process line valves, including all-monel 
valves. Numerous illustrations show 
details of construction as well as finished 





produc.s. 
cusses 
designs, 


A section of the catalog dis- 
special Powell materials and 
which have resulted from 80 
years of continuous development. 

a 


Story of Armco. The American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, has 
issued an interesting 42-page booklet 
describing the origin and development of 
a great iron and steel company. 
of the chapters are as 
search Pioneers 


Some 
follows: Re- 
; Creating and Supplying 
World Markets for Specialty Products; 
Advertising Armco Products and Serv- 
ice; Armco Policies that Have Proved 
Dependable and Enduring. The booklet 
is attractively illustrated and is printed 
in two colors. 
* * * 


Nickel Iron Castings. This is the 
fourth of a series of leaflets issued by 
the International Nickel Co., New York, 
to present information on the improved 
characteristics of nickel iron castings. It 
is devoted particularly to the subject of 
increased hardness. Attention is called 
to the fact that leading manufacturers are 
using “F” Nickel to obtain the necessary 
hardness to insure satisfactory service 
from products. 

* * * 


Welded Piping. A new 10-page book- 
let entitled “Oxwelded Industrial Pip- 
ing,” has been added to The Linde Air 
Products Company’s library. It des- 
cribes and explains economies in con- 


struction, repair and maintenance of ox- 
welded pipe systems, and is well illus- 
trated. 





Business News 





Carrier Engineering Corp. Pur- 
chases Additional Plant 

The Carrier Engineering Corp., special- 
ists in air conditioning, drying, process- 
ing and refrigeration, has announced the 
purchase of the four-story factory and 
office building located on a tract of ap- 
proximately six acres at 850 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark, N. J. This build- 
ing was formerly occupied by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Edison Lamp Works 
Division. The new location is only a 
short distance from the present Carrier 
plant at 750 Frelinghuysen Ave. The 
building offers a floor area of approxi- 
mately 112,000 sq. ft. 

The entire fourth floor is to be de- 
voted to the general engineering and 
executive offices of the firm. The Car- 
rier Construction Co., which is. the 
manufacturing division of the firm, will 
occupy a large share of the space for 
the manufacture of extended surface 
heaters and the new Carrier development 
for household heating and air condition- 
ing. The experimental and research 
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laboratories will be provided with largely 
increased space and facilities. 

The manufacture and assembly of Car- 
rier centrifugal refrigeration equipment, 
which is used extensively in connection 
with the air conditioning installations, 
will continue at the present location. 
Ultimately, monitor type shops will be 
erected on the ground extending from 
the new office building to the Pennsyl- 
vania tracks, 

The transfer to the new quarters will 
take place prior to August 1. 

This expansion is evidence of the 
rapid advance which is being made in the 
held of air conditioning as applied for 
the control of atmospheric conditions in 
numerous industrial operations, and in 
public buildings such as theaters, hotels, 
hospitals and throughout the 
country, 

The Carrier Engineering Corp. was 
founded under the leadership of W. H. 
Carrier and J. Il. Lyle in 1915, and since 
that time has shown consistent progress 
in new developments in air conditioning, 
heating and refrigeration. 


offices 


Lupton Locates Plant at Chicago 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., of Philadel- 
phia, one of the largest steel window 
manufacturers in the country, has con- 
tracted with the Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict to immediately erect the first unit 
of their new Chicago 
plant and warehouse. 

The plans contemplate the development 
of a Lupton plant at Chicago covering 
approximately six and one-half acres at 
Clearing. The first unit already author- 
ized, will be 500 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, 
located upon a tract of 93,881 sq. ft. 
Additional land required for the ultimate 
expansion to a plant 1,000 ft. long by 
300 ft. wide is provided for. The entire 
six and one-half acres is served by 
switch-tracks from the Belt Railway of 
Chicago. 

This expansion of manufacturing and 
warehouse facilities has become neces- 
sary to meet the growing demand for 
Lupton steel windows and other products 
throughout the middle west. 


manufacturing 


Bristol Mfg. Co. New Bedford, 
Mass., has purchased 200 box looms from 
the Ancona Mill, Fall River, and _ pre- 
parations are being made for their in- 
stallation at the plant in this city. They 
will take the place of 200 old looms that 
are to be scrapped, and the old equip- 
ment is now being removed to make room 
for the new looms, which are of a dif- 
ferent type from any now in the mill. 
They will make possible the manufacture 


of colored yarn fancies such as hand- 


kerchief cloths, that have not previously 
been made by the 


sristol. 





New Plant Purchased by Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 
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This may resemble a patch-work quilt, but there is nothing “patchy” 
about the services which TEXTILE WORLD’S editors 


have rendered to these subscribers 


| TEXTILE WORLD: 


| 


| TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—I certainly wish to 
thank you for the trouble you have 
taken with regard to my ques- 
lions re (addressed 
to your New York Office by the 
writer). 

I shall take an early opportunity 
of working out the formula as 
per your instructions and believe I 
shall arrive at exactly what I want. 

In the event of my failing to do 
so through lack of experience I 
shall take the liberty of approach- 
ing you again. 

Again thanking you, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

V. E. ADAMS, 
Fabric Weaving 
Lid., Galt, 


and 
Ontario. 


Narrow 
Dyeing, 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—This letter is to ex- 
press my thanks and appreciation 
for your prompt response to my 
letter of February 21st, wherein I 
asked that you render opinions 
relative to two distinct textile 
problems. 

To say the least, your answers 
have been very helpful to the 
writer, and I again wish to thank 
you for the service. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) GEORGE F. ECKER. 





Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
334 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
Attention—Mr. W. B. Dall, 
Editorial Department. 


Gentlemen.—-Your much 
ciated letter of November 12th at 
hand, and we wish to thank you 
for the information § contained 
therein. 

Very truly yours, 
SHEPPERD MFG. CO. 
(Signed) G.F. Shepperd. 


Dear Sirs.—Thank you _ very 
much for going to the trouble of 
collecting the - figures 
for me. They are going to be very 
helpful to us here and I want you 


to know that we sincerely appre- 


ciate your interest and attention. 
Very truly yours, 

GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 

(Signed) Herbert T. Hand, Jr. 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

Dear Sir.—We have yours of the 
2lst, relative to the 
, and wish to thank you 
information contained 
therein. We assure you this is 
greatly appreciated by us, and if 
we may reciprocate at any time, 
we will be only too ¢ ‘ad to do so. 

Yours very tuly, 


SHAUGHNESSY KNIITING CO. 


for the 








appre- | 





| tion 


‘Technical Editor, TEXTILE 


WORLD: 

Dear Sir.—We are greatly obliged 
for your letter of the 25th inst. 
With enclosure in reference to the 

we were 
having, and are pleased to advise 
that we feel your suggestions have 
been helpful to us in overcoming 
these defects. 

Thanking you, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
GLOVE LINING CO. 
Harry MacNeil, Treas. 





FONDA 


(Signed) 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—Thank you for your 
letter of December 3d regarding 
the - — — 
to you. 

I believe you have put your 
finger on the difficulty in the hand- 
written postscript to your letter. 
We unfortunately did not have 
large enough samples to send you, 
as we had previously ravelled and 
analyzed most of them. 

Thank you very much for your 
attention to this matter. 

Yours very truly, 

HOUSTON HOSIERY MILLS. 

By L. A. Parsons. 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


Your letter containing the in- 
formation relative to - 
was received and we wisl to take 
this opportunity of thanking you 
and your organization for the 
cheerful and helpful co-operation 
you are giving us in the introduc- 
of Wolmanized Lumber to 
the Textile Industry. 

With kindest regards from the 
writer, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER CO. 

(Signed) 


Mr. C. Hutton, 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Hutton.—We are in re- 
ceipt of your Oct. 20th letter to- 
gether with enclosures, and thank 
you kindly for the information 
given, which gives us exactly what 
is wanted. 

Assuring you of our apprecia- 
tion, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 

ABINGTON TEXTILE MA- 

CHINERY TRUSTEES 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

We have your report of the 
22nd instant in regard to a recent 
inquiry of ours, and we wish to 
thank you very much for your 
prompt attention. 

Yours very truly, 


JAMES F. SULLIVAN, Jr. 











sent 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The few letters reproduced from among similar hundreds 
received may suggest to you that we can be of equal service 





TEXTILE WORLD, 
334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen.—We have received 
your letter of August 2nd in reply 
to ours of the first for which we 
thank you very much. 
We are also in receipt of the 
statistics in regard to the above 
which we received from your 


Washington correspondent whom 
you were kind enough to forward 


this matter to. 


We also wish to thank you for 


the enclosed clipping which you 
sent with your letter under date 
of August 2nd which deals with 
the - = = 

Thanking you again for your 
kindness rendered to us in regard 
to the above, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
OKURA & COMPANY. 
Pe or S. Tajika. 








“The TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—This is to 
you for your kind letter of May 4th 
giving us an outline of the pro- 
cesses for making —————————_. 

It has been an agreeable surprise 
to us to receive such excellent in- 
formation, and we take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment both yourself 
and your organization for the serv- 
ices rendered us. 

Yours very truly, 
ECHAVARRIA INCORPORATED 
(Signed) _L. F. Erviti, 

Export Department. 





thank | 


| 











Val Glueck. | 











TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—We are obliged for | 


your letter of the 4th instant in 
which you gave information re- 


garding implements for —. | 


This will be of help to us. 
Yours. truly, 
THE CENTRAL PURCHASING 
AGENCY. 
(Signed) L.A. Lake. 


TEXTILE WORLD: | 
Dear Sirs.—We wish to thank 


you for your prompt and intelli- | 
gent report on the problem we | 


recently submitted. 
Thanking you again for your 
cooperation, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
GOTHAM SILK HOSIERY CO., 
Inc. 


(Signed) F.W. Samson. 


‘TE XTIL E WORL D: 

We thank you very much for 
your favor of the 21st. 

The information contained therein 


| 











| 
| 
| 









is of great help in backing up our | 


own opinion in the matter and we 
appreciate your letter. 
Very truly yours, 
T. J. PORTER & SONS. 
W.H. Porter. 


(Signed) 






TEXTILE WORLD, 
65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen.—We have your letter 
of the 22nd returning sample of 
—__—— with your analysis 
of the trouble we have been having 
and we want to thank you for this 
information. If there is any charge 
for this, please render us bill. We 
consider the service rendered us 
very valuable. 

Yours very truly, 

HARRIMAN HOSIERY MILLS. 


{There is no charge for advice of 
this character to subse ribers. —Ed. ] 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 

Dear Sir.—Thank you very much 
for your letter of June 3rd en- 
closing your very comprehensive 
answer to our recent inquiry. Your 
report covers the question fully 
and is very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY. 
(Signed) P. Wilson, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 








TEXTILE WORLD: 


Attention Mr. C. Hutton, Tech- 
nical Editor. 

Gentlemen.—We have received 
yours of the 8th, with report of 
your examination of the 
——___—____——— which we lately 
submitted. 

Your information will be of 
large value to us, and we assure 
you of our appreciation of your 
work. 

Yours very truly, 
THE FRENCH WORSTED CO. 

(Signed) Henry Hazebrouck. 





Mr. C. Hutton, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir.—We are in receipt of 
yours of the 29th inst., and wish 
to thank you for your prompt at- 
tention and information contained 
therein. 

Yours very truly, 
JOS. BRANDT & BRO. 
(Signed) A. Brandt. 





Saltillo, Coah, Mexico. 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
Technical Dept. 

Gentlemen.—We have before us 
your favor of the 8th of the present 
month with the sheet containing 
the reply as to the ——————_., a 
reply which without doubt will be 
highly useful to us. 

We thank you for your attention 
and remain, 


Yours truly, 


MAZO SOTA & RAMOS. 
Per I. Mazo Sota. 
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New Construction and Additions 

W. S. Libbey Co., Lewiston, Me., is 
erecting a new power plant. 

Bristol Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass. It is reported that this company 
is scrapping 200 old looms and _ replac- 
ing them with practically new Crompton 
& Knowles box looms. 

*Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass. 
Officials state that they have no plans 
at present to erect an addition to the 
East Webster plant. 

“Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. Through 
the Charlotte office of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co, Ine., engineers, contract for 
underground material for the Gaffney 
Mig. Co. has been let to Grinnell Co., 
Charlotte. Placement of steel has begun 
in the new mill building and the 
slasher room has been completed. 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., have 
installed a frigidaire fountain system 
for employes. The system, which con- 
sists of 14 units located throughout the 
mill, was installed by the Odom Tire & 
Battery Service, Spartanburg. 

*Lund Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C. 
This new plant will begin operations in 
approximately 30 days. Thirty looms 
will be installed at present in the first 
unit and will be operated night and day. 

*Renfrew Mfg. Co., Travelers Rest, 
S. C. Construction work on this plant 
will be completed Aug. 1. Machinery 
has been installed in the weave shed 
and about 60 days will be required to 
fit up the bleach house. Warehouses, 
pump, boiler houses and other buildings, 
including 60 houses for operatives, have 
been completed. It is expected that the 
plant will begin operation on Oct. 1. 





Fact and Gossip 
*“Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, 


\la.. which recently shut down, expects 
to resume operations about Aug. 1. 

Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. has 
imnounced that the plant will suspend 
operations entirely during the week of 
July 23 to 30. 

Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 

has suspended operations in its No. 1 
mill and is operating Mill No. 4 night 
and day. 
Hofman Thread Mills, Chicago, Il. 
is reported that M. L.-Hofman, tor- 
merly president of the Eureka Thread 
Mills, Jamesville, Wis., will resume 
peration of a thread mill with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


“Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co. FE. A. 
Clare, formerly vice president of the 
lol Mfg. Co., has been elected presi- 
lent, succeeding Spencer A. Reed, who 
recently resigned. Ira B. Wheeler has 
made treasurer of the company. 


-ancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., are 

Negotiating for the sale of some un- 
ccupied land far from the plant and 
t contemplate selling any tenement 
rty at present. The office of this 
has been moved from Boston to 
n 


It 


no 


_ Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Lowell, Mass. This plant has been 


iicates previous mention of project. 


offered to the government for $125,000 
as a post office site. 

Beaver Mills, North Adams, Mass., 
are reported to have shut down for an 
indefinite period. 


Oswego (N. Y.) Shade Cloth Co. 
It is said that negotiations between this 
company and the Frisbie & Stansfield 
Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., for the pur- 
chase of part of the plant formerly oc- 
cupied by the Standard Spinning Co., 
Oswego, will be closed within the next 
few days. Transfer of this property 
will not include the main 
building, but two brick buildings on 
West First St., which will be used 
chiefly for warehouse purposes. 

*Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 
The formal organization of the Cannon 
Mills Co., recently formed through the 
merging of 9 mills in the Cannon group, 
has been completed. Officers are as tol- 
lows: C. A. Cannon, president; A. L. 
Brown, A. R. Howard, J. J. Barn- 
hardt, C. E. Stevenson, W. J. Swink, 
A. W. Fisher, and F. A. Williams, vice 
presidents; G. B. Lewis, treasurer; E. 
Sauvain and E. G. Bost, assistant treas- 
urers; J. F. Haywood, secretary; 
T. T. Smith and J. J. Boyle, assistant sec- 
retaries. Directors are: Mrs. J. W. 
Cannon, Sr., M. L. Cannon, Char- 
lotte; C. E. Stevenson, Salisbury; W. 
J. Swink, China Grove; A. L. Brown, 
G. B. Lewis, J. J. Barnhardt, A. 
R. Howard, Concord; George W. Fra- 
ker and J. P. Ripley, New York city, 
and C. A. Cannon, Concord. 

Manville Jenckes Co., Manville, R. I., 
has adopted a 54-hour per week schedule. 


five-story 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, Rock Hill, and Whitmire, S. C., 
have posted notices stating that the 
plants will curtail the week of July 30 
through Aug. 4. The 3 plants are now 
operating on full time schedule. 


Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. All 
the mills of this company will close dur- 
ing the first week of August 


*Cutter Mig. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 
It is reported that the Cutter Mfg. Co., 
recently organized by J. H. Cutter of 
Charlotte, and associates, is to take over 
the Carhart Overall Co. 
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New Construction and Additions 

Old Town (Me.) Woolen Co., 
according to report, will install new boil- 
ers in the plant and is planning an addi- 
tion to the finishing room to be equipped 
with new machinery. 


*H. T. Hayward, Franklin, Mass. 
General contract for the erection of a 
brick, mill construction, two-story, 52 x 
68 ft., weaving and spinning building as 
an addition to this plant has been 
awarded to the Wm. T. Reed Co., Bos- 
ton. Charles T. Main, Inc., Boston, is 
the architect and engineer. 

*George Mabbett & Sons Co., 
Plymouth, Mass., has awarded contract 
to the Aberthaw Co., Boston, for the 
design and construction of an addition 


to the plant. This work, which is 
already under way, includes an addi- 
tional story to one of their present 
buildings. 
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A finer feel 
for knit goods 


OFT, pliable fibres—a fabric uniformly 
smooth in texture is assured when you 
add Oakite to the kier boil. 


There are two reasons for this. First, the ad- 
dition of Oakite makes possible a reduction in 
the quantity of caustic necessary and at the 
same time effectively counteracts its tendency 
to cause harshness in the goods. Kier stains 
and caustic burns are minimized. 


Secondly, the presence of Oakite means thor- 
ough rinsing after the boil. Caustic and dis- 
solved impurities are both readily washed 
away. The goods being in a less alkaline con- 
dition, the strength of the chemic and follow- 
ing sour may be reduced. The final result is 
a well bottomed fabric. 


Representative formulas are contained in our 
booklet ‘“‘Wet Finishing Textiles,” sent free 
on request. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, O., 
Charlotte. N. C.. Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Greenville, S. €.. Harrisburg Pa., 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., Joplin, Mo., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., * Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Il., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, 


Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
Portland, Me . 


M. - Wes . *Portland, Ore. Pour. Ie Ese 
Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va,, * a 2te wed 
Rockford, Tll., *Rock Island, *San_Franciseo, “Seattle, *St 
Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, N. Y *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, 
Okla., Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C 
Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


Ilartford, *Houston, Tex., 


, Williamsport, 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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VALUE OF READING FULL=FASHIONED 
KNITTING MACHINES AS COMPARED 
TO THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCTS 





1 UNIT VALUE OF VALUE OF 
3LEGGERS 1 FOOTER 1 YEAR'S PRODUCTION 15 YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
PRICE 100% 505% 6,550% 


These are not figures taken from some “special” unit 
operated by factory-trained knitters; but are based 
upon the average production of any or all Read- 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines and the 
average gross value of the stockings they 

turn out. 

Here is ample proof that the feature 
which makes Reading Machines the 
most profitable to their owners is 
not the number of courses per 
minute but the uninterrupted 
production of “firsts” week 


after week—year after year. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED T 
————CATALOG——"— 
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Mill News—Continued 


Fact and Gossip 


*Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Liquidation of this company has 
been recommended to bondholders by 
the bondholders’ protective committee 
which was formed when the firm went 
into the hands of a receiver in 1926. 
Bondholders have until Aug. 1 to file 
their bonds with the committee, after 
which there will be further proceedings. 


Mystic (Conn.) Worsted Mills, Inc., 
have been ordered sold at auction on 
Oct. 15. 


*Elkinstown Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Dexter, Me. Officers of this new com- 
pany which has been formed to operate 
the Morrison Woolen Co. No. 1 mill, 
are: John Morrison, president; Albert 
Bentley, manager; and Nathan Dag- 
get, Philip Goalette and George Huff, 
directors. It is expected that operations 
will begin in the near future. 


Lawrence Felting Plant, Millville, 
Mass., will shut down on July 21 until 
Aug. 6 for vacations. 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. have leased the second 
floor in their building at 63-65 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., to Ervine 
M. Bailen, who will use it for another 
line of business. 

Broughton Worsted Mills, Inc., Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I. It is reported that 
articles of incorporation for this new 
firm have been filed by Harry R. 
Broughton, formerly vice president of 
the Lexington Worsted Mills, Inc., and 
that operations will begin at once. 


Orrell Mills, Inc., Glendale, R. I, 
have resumed full time operations. This 
schedule will continue for the rest of 
the summer, 


Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, 
R. L, is running on a full capacity 24- 
hour per day basis, with maximum work- 
ing force, and will hold to this schedule 
indefinitely. 

‘Dominion Combing Mills, Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont., Canada. Liquidator has 
been authorized to sell these mills. 


*Aked & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Sale of Aked & Co., Ltd., wor- 
sted spinning plant for $204,625 has been 
officially confirmed. Patons & Bald- 
win, Ltd., Halifax, England, are the pur- 
chasers. Sale includes all machinery, 
tools, appliances, etc., in the plant. 





KNIT 
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New Construction and Additions 
‘Pauline Hosiery Mills, Little Rock, 
Ark., recently reported incorporated, 
have begun operations at 1006 West 7th 
St, In a leased building, 50 x 85 ft., one- 
story, for the manufacture of women’s 
rayon hose. Company is capitalized at 
$100,000 and is under the direction of 


C. W. Schimmelpfennig, president and 
Vaughn F. Davis, treasurer. George H. 
Booth is superintendent, agent and buyer. 
Plant is equipped with 25 circular ku't- 
om machines, 11 sewing machines and 


operatives are employed. 


_ “Sumter Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga., 
1s 


innounced as the name of the new 
a and silk underwear milt which has 
ecn established at Americus. Company 
wi build a two-story, 50 x 120 ft. mill 
WwW 


1 will be in operation about Oct. 1. 
Capitalization is $45,000 and M. C. Den- 


dicates previous mention of project. 


nie is president ana Harold B. Woodlie!, 
treasurer. 


*Griffin (Ga.) Hosiery Mills have 


made announcement that equipment fer 


the manufacture of full 
siery has already been purchased and 
will be in operation by Oct. 1. 
*Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Wayne, Ind. 


Fort 
Construction has begun ot 


fashioned ho- | 


the addition to their dyehouse for which | 


the Wayne Knitting Mills recently 
awarded contract to Indiana Engineering 
Construction Co. It is expected that th. 
building will be completed on Sept, 15. 
New machinery will be installed. 
*Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., 
Charlotte, N. 


Inc., 
C. Contract for the con- 


struction of new mill and dyehouse has | 


been let to T. C. Thompson & Bro3., 
Charlotte, through the Charlotte office 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 
neers. 

Forest City (N. C.) Hosiery Co. 
It is reported that the Textile Machire 
Works Co., Reading, Pa., has installed 2 
new full fashioned knitting machines in 
the plant of the Forest City Hosiery Co. 


*Union Hosiery Corp., High Point, 
N. C., recently reporced incorporated, i 
now in operation in the plant which was 
completed on June 1 and equipped with 
90 knitting machines, 15 loopers and 2 
sewing machines. Company is capital- 


ized at $100,000 and is under the direc- 


tion of A. H. Ragan, president; W. B. 
Thomas, treasurer; and C. E. Earle, 
Jr., general manager and buyer. 

*Dawn Knitting Mills, Inc., Davis- 


ville, Pa. It is reported this. concern, 
recently incorporated to engage in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery, 
having a capital of $150,000, has pur- 
chased a number of full-fashioned ma- 
chines, 8 of which they are now install- 
ing in the new structure erected 
for them by E. Allen Reeves, Abington, 
Pa. 

Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., 
ton, Pa., have broken ground for the 
erection of the second unit of their 
plant. This new building will be 
100x130 ft. in dimensions and will be 
added to the rear of the first unit. 
eral contract has been awarded to Aus- 
tin Co., New York, and excavation is 
under the direction of Garman & Bros., 
Reading. It is expected that in 
tember the annex will be ready for the 
installation of 26 full fashioned knitting 
machines. 

Reading (Pa.) Underwear Co. is 
reported to have added rayon underwear 
to its line and to have installed 10 new 
finishing machines. 


Alton Park Hosiery Mills, 
tanooga, Tenn. Organization of a new 
full-fashioned hosiery mill 
been announced by A. M. Bryan, for- 
merly of Chattanooga, and H. T. Bryan, 
Sr., of Tarboro, N. C. Application for a 
charter for the Alton Park Hosiery 
Mills will be filed shortly, and erection 


being 


Sep- 


Chat- 


engi- | 


Mohn- 


Gen- | 


here has 


of the first unit of the new plant is to | 


been 
Chat- 


start this week, contract having 
awarded to Rogers & Leventhal, 
tanooga contractors. Company — will 
have initial capitalization of $50,000. 
First unit will be one mill con- 
struction, 60x120 feet, located on what 


story, 


is known as Long Street extension, 
Alton Park. Equipment will include 


Reading 42-gauge machines for produc- 
ing women’s  full-fashioned hosiery. 
Plan is to increase production as rapidly 
as an organization can be built up. 
*Dyersburg, Tenn. It is 


reported ' 
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E. O. SPINDLER 
139 Franklin St., New York 
Sole Distributor of 


DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1928 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock ab- 
sorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the United 
States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 
“The Best” 


a iro th Nl La) 


pai 


ey 


Pe i aso 


a 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusiep MacuINerY ComMPANY 
E. O. SPINDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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“HURRICANE” ‘rosery 
No Other Form Has All These Features 
and No Other Imparts as Fine a Finish 


1. A Swivel Base — permits the 
operator to easily adjust, smooth 
and sponge both sides of the stock- 
ing and eliminate minor defects. 


2. Proportioned Heating — dries 
the welt and other heavy portions 
thoroughly, without overheating 
the sheer parts; and so leaves the 
surface smooth and soft. 


3. Forms Made to Specifications 
that each manufacturer can 
maintain his distinct style. 


4. Thinnest Forms Made — Hose 
boarded upon them lie flat, without 
wrinkling — look and 
more saleable. 


5. Adjustable Temperature- 
Control — can be furnished with 
Tables and complete equipment. 


a= 80 


neater are 





Cotton Stock, Wool and Rags. 
DR ‘i ERS for Underwear, Skeins, Warps 
f Goods, Plush. 


riece 


Towelling, 
VACUUM EXTRACTORS AND CONDITIONING MACHINES 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley St., Phila., Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agents: Canadian Agent: 


Cc. M. Cudlip, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





FORMS 











OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Mill News—Continued 


| that contract has been awarded for grad- 


|ing for the railroad spur from main 
tracks of the Illinois Central R. R. to 
| the site of the new knitting mill which 
| the Adrian (Mich.) Knitting Co. and 
| the Oswego (N. Y.) Yarn Mills, Inc., 
| will build at Dyersburg. 


*Morton-Davis Co., Dallas, Tex., 
recently organized by E. W. Morton, 
Dallas, and others, has asked bids on 


general contract for a one-story hosiery 
mill on Maple Ave., 105x156 ft., with 
extension, 45x46 ft., to cost about 
$60,000, with equipment. W. Scott 
Dunne, Melba Bldg., Dallas, is architect. 

Faimer Knitting Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
| real, Que., Canada, have moved to larger 


| quarters at 292 St. Catherine St. W. 
The company plans to increase equip- 
ment. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Selma, Ala. 
zier of the 
merce 


Secretary Hunter Fra- 

Selma Chamber of Com- 
announced that details are 
now being worked out for the new knit- 
ting mill which will be established in 
that city through the success of the 
recent drive for $300,000 of stock in the 
concern. 


has 


New Hampshire 
Manchester, N. H., 


Knitting Mills, 


operating in the 


Langdon mill unit of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., are running on a_ capacity 
schedule with full working quota and 
will hold to this basis for some weeks 


to come, 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is running on full time weekly 
schedules with enlarged working force. 

A. V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, 
N. Y. J. V. Casey, Milwaukee, Wis., 


lis reported to have purchased the 
garneting and picking machinery’ of 
Mill No. 2 of A. V. Morris & Sons. 
The machinery will be moved into a 


section of the No. 5 Morris mill, where 


it will be put in operation. It is under- 


stood that Mr. Casey plans to engage 
}in the manufacture of yarns in the 
| future. 


Fitwell Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
is now operating on capacity schedules 
with additional hands in all departments. 

Union Mills, Herkimer, N. Y. It is 
reported that Dept. M of the Union 
| Mills will begin operations ‘under a full 
time schedule within the next 10 days 
}and continue this schedule until the end 
lof the year. This order does not affect 
the Gem Mill, which will continue to 
| operate on its present schedule. 





SILK 


‘ 


New Construction and Additions 
*Eufaula (Ala.) Silk Mill has begun 
operations. 
| “*Buser Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
moved 150 broad silk looms from the 
Johnstown, Pa., to the Belvidere, N. J., 
|mill. Thirty-five ribbon looms will be 
| moved to replace the broad silk looms. 
Greensboro, N. C. Meyer Grobart, 
| Samuel Grobart and Joseph Lebauer, all 
|of Paterson, N. J., are reported to have 
taken a long lease on a building to be 
| constructed at Greensboro by the Rich- 
ardson Realty Co., Inc., on Oakwood 
Ave. and Bruce St., to be used for a silk 
|throwing plant. The main building, 
which will be 60 x 200 ft., will be of 








* Indicates previous mention of project 


modern daylight construction with single 
long type roof. There will be an at- 
tached office building, 31 x 32 ft. The 
investment in land and plant will be ap- 
proximately $40,000, while the machinery 
and equipment to be installed, will repre 
sent an expenditure of over $100,000 
Contract for construction of the plan: 
has been let through the office of Harr 
Barton, local architect, to Burns-Ham 
mond Construction Co., Greensboro. | 
is expected that the plant will be read 
for installation of machinery by Sept. 

*Ontario Silknit, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Canada, has completed improvements 
and additions on group of 3 building 
which it purchased at 590 King St., \\ 
New machinery was purchased to equip 
this mill addition. Addition is fou 
stories in height and contains 150,000 s 
ft. of floor space. The company ri 
cently was granted a Dominion chart 
by the Federal Government with 15,0) 
cumulative 7% preferred shares and 
100,000 common shares of stock, no par 
value. 


1 


Fact and Gossip 

Heminway & Bartlett Silk Co. 
Watertown, Conn. Stockholders of this 
company have voted to increase the capi- 
tal stock from $150,000 to $225,000 to 
provide for future expansion. 

Royston (Ga.) Spinning Mill is 
reported organized by Sam Bowers, ]. 
M. Batson, Col. G. A. Adams, B. H 
Holbrook and Dr. S. D. Brown to oper- 
ate a yarn mill. The company will erect 
its own mill and it is said that an op- 
tion taken several weeks ago on equip- 
ment has been exercised. 

Olympic Silk Mills, Inc., Fulton, 
N. Y., are now operating at capacity 
with additional hands in the weaving de 
partments. 





4 


) RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


“American Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga. 


Construction of this plant was 
slightly delayed last week by a cloud 
burst. 


*Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 


Va. \ total of 7 000 acres has been 
transferred to the Industrial Rayon 
Corp. for its Covington plant. It is said 


that the board of directors has author- 
ized the vice president in charge of con- 
struction to spend between $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 on the plant 
Fact and Gossip 

Yarns Corp. of America, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has increased the number 0! 
its shares from 10,000 to 77,307, of which 
5.307 preferred, $100 par 
18,000 are class A, no par value; and 
54.000 are class B, no par value. 


are value; 





4 


| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 








New Construction and Additions 
Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery 
reported to be contemplating adding 
piece dyeing equipment for the dyeing 
of sheeting material. 
Fiory & Son Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., have approved 
for a one-story addition, totaling about 
5,000 sq. ft. of floor space, to be used 
for enlarging the finishing department 


pl ins 
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\lore Interest in 
Underwear Market 


Daily Influx of Buyers Helps 
Market Tone—Spring Openings 
Indefinite 


In spite of the fact that many 
claim heavyweight underwear to be 
a past number, manufacturers of this 
line disclaim any such fact and to 
substantiate their argument show ini- 


tial and fill-in orders well worth 
recognition. 
As one leading manufacturer 


stated, “There will always be a call 
for a line very similar to what we 
have been making for some time. It 
is in the first place a physical impos- 
sibility for either men or women of 
elderly years to wear such a light 
weight garment as many would have 
us believe is entirely swaying the 
market. That type is perfectly fine 
jor the younger generation, but when 
the years of senility approach the 
body must have better protection. 
Then, too, a great amount of such un- 
derwear is sold in Canada and_ the 
Northern and Western States. In 
all there will be practically as much 
business in heavyweights even to 10 
and 12 Ib. garments as for the past 
few years.” 

lhere is decidedly an increased de- 
mand for fancy shorts, however, evi- 
denced for spring and all types of 
manufacturers have become attracted 
to this new field. It has been said 
that not only most every underwear 
mill is now making such a product 
but also that shirt factories and pa- 
jama makers are strongly invading 
the market. If no other good should 
come from such increased production, 
at least it will help the cotton weav- 
ing industry for so far the most pop- 
ular shorts are those made from 
broadcloth. 


There is a continued influx of buy- 
ers in the New York market and 
more interest is daily being shown in 


lightweight knit underwear and 
nainsooks. 
\n interesting rumor, so consis- 


tent in the market that there must be 


some basis of truth, is that a well 
known manufacturer of an old estab- 
lished trademarked athletic — nain- 


sook is about to add to his line a 
union suit to retail for $1.00. This is 
an unusual departure for it had al- 
Ways been thought that this company 
enjoyed a maximum percentage of 
bus hess in a somewhat higher priced 
held 

rather interesting statement was 
mace by a manufacturer of shorts 
that he already saw the adoption of 
this type garment by women in in- 
Creasing numbers and that his gen- 
eral line of rayon underwear had in- 
creased 100% over last year. 


Even though there are quite a num- 
ber of buyers in the market, espe- 
cially from the West, the general 
spring underwear lines are not yet 
formally open and there is still the 
attitude of hesitancy. Although con- 
fidential prices are being quoted in 
many cases, some manufacturers are 
just assembling their lines. 

As cotton and other yarns are con- 
siderably higher than when _ lines 
opened a year ago there undoubtedly 
will be some advance in 
Nainsook material is up 1!2 cents a 
vard which will cause this type gar- 
ment to possibly be a trifle higher 
but it is expected that most of the 
trading will be done at the opening 
prices of last year. 


prices. 


To Hold Lace Exposition and 
Fashion Show 

The American Manufactur- 
ers Association, with headquarters at 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, will 
hold a lace exposition and fashion 
show in the Grand Ballroom and 
Astor Galleries of the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel on Sept. 11 and 12. It 
will feature the lace products made in 
this country. 

The officers of the Association are 
H. A. Philips, of the American Fab- 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.,  presi- 
dent; Henry Giebel, of Thomas Wil- 


Lace 


rics 


son & Co., Inc., New York, vice- 
president; C. B. J. Molitor, also of: 
Thomas Wilson & Co., Inc., secre- 


tary; Chas. R. Stephens, of the North 
American Lace Co., New York, 
treasurer, 

The members of the association in- 
clude the following firms: American 
Bobbinet Co., Newpurgn, N. Y., 
American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., American Textile Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Barmen Lace Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass., Burns Lace Co., Mid- 


dletown, Conn., Acme Lace Co., 
Hightstown, N. J., Liberty Lace & 
Netting Works, New York City, 
Martin-Henkel Lace Co., Bronx, 
N. Y., Warwick Lace Works, West 


Warwick, R. I., Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mills, New York City, New England 
Lace Mills, Pawtucket, R. I., Thomas 
Wilson & Co., Port Jefferson, N. Y.., 
North American Lace Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa., Phenix Lace Mills, Phenix, 
West Warwick, R. I., Redfern 
Works, Somerville, N.  J., 
Island Lace Works, West Barring- 
ton, R. I., Seehonk Lace Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., United Nets Corpora- 
tion, Central Falls, R. I., Van Raalte 
Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Lace 
Rhode 





Appointed Agents for Lengel- 
Fencil Co. 


Shreve and Adams, 40 Worth St., 
New York City, have been appointed 
sole selling agents for Lengel-Fencil 
Co., of Reading, Pa., who manufacture 
boys’ and men’s fashioned golf hose. 


Buyers Interested in 
Spring Hosiery 


No Formal Openings, but New 
Numbers Continually 


Added 

To some extent buyers have already 
evidenced interest in hosiery for the 
coming season but those who come to 
the market to buy rather than shop are 
not expected in any numbers until at 
least the first of August. 

There can not be said to be open 
ings in these days in either women’s 
hosiery or men’s, especially men’s fan- 
cies, for nearly every month someone 
is bringing out a new number to add 
to the already crowded line and about 
all a manufacturer can do to obtain 
any real business is to try to keep one 
jump ahead of his competitors. 


It would seem to some buyers that 
about every pattern possible to produce 
had been brought out and _ still new 
ones constantly appear. It is a ques- 
tion whether this practice will in the 
end aid or hurt volume business for 
it can not help but cause buyers to 
hecome cautious in the amount they 
purchase for they will be more than 
likely to take an attitude of mistrust 
that if they should place volume or- 
ders on any few styles others might 


appear which would become more 
popular. 
Manufacturers of ladies’ seamless 


are to some extent feeling an upset- 
ting effect by the full-fashioned hose 
manufactured to retail for $1.00. 
The rayon hose of this class has been 
spoken of before and space 
given pro and con as to the ultimate 
success of its appeal to buyers and 
consumers, but just this week a hose 
has been seen of silk with French 
heel, manufactured to sell for $9.65 
and sold to a chain store to retail for 
$1.00. 


some 


True, this particular stocking was 
made with lisle hem and foot but even 
so it seems hardly possible that such 
a hose can be made with even a very 
small amount of profit and it is evi 
dent that there is no profit for the 
retailer in selling at such a price. 
Even though they were to be used for 
a leader in a dollar day sale such busi- 
ness on the part of both the manu- 
facturer and retailer cannot be of any 
real value and in the end only causes 
a feeling of mistrust among buyers 
and consumers, 

Despite the fact that so many have 
not thought favorably of mesh hose 
becoming popular, real business has 
been reported in full fashioned num- 
bers and it was said by one manu- 
facturer of this style in seamless hose 
selling at $11.75 that he had orders 
for all that he could produce for 
some months. 


To some extent this would refute 


the statement by some authorities that 
mesh hose would lack any amount of 
favor. But- when one examines this 
particular hose spoken of it is not to 
be wondered at that it has had such 
success for unlike so many seamless 
meshes it so resembles the 
true mesh of fish net stitch that there 
is no perceptible amount of differ- 
and it would retail for almost 
half the price of a full fashioned hose 
of this style. 

A house making this type hose re 
ports of all classes of goods an in 
crease in business of 32% 
over June, 1927. 


cle sely 


ence 


for June, 


The only lines that can truly be 
said are officially open are the in 
fants’ and childrens’. Reports from 
selling offices state that already or 
ders of encouraging amounts have 
been booked and that in infants’ socks 
and childrens’ 5g and 7% lengths the 
outlook is 


season, 


very bright for a good 


Praises Egypt as Market 


Attaché Believes Our Export Trade 
Thither Has Big Future 

LoweLL, Mass.—There is a great 
demand in Egypt for textile goods 
such as are manufactured in this city 
and Lawrence according to James F. 
Hodgson, commercial attaché at Cairo 
for the United States Department of 
Commerce who is in this city at the 
behest of Congresswoman Edith 
Nourse the country 
from Egypt to furnish his department 
advice on how trade between the 
United States and Egypt may be in- 
creased. His headquarters in this 
country will be at the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Rogers and in 


The textiles for which there is a 
market in Egypt at the present time, 
according to the attaché, are cheap 
shirtings, underwear and neckties, and 
knit goods of lighter fabric while a 
demand also exists for boots and shoes 
and automotive products. 


“After a period of economic de- 
pression extending over two years 
there has been a considerable trade re- 
vival during the last few months.” 
Mr. Hodgson said. “Although trade 
between the United States and Egypt 
has increased steadily, American tex- 
tile men do not seem to realize fully 
the fertile export field which Egypt 
offers. 

“The depression and improvement 
in Egypt may be attributed to cotton, 
for the staple forms the hub of the 
economic life of the country, being the 
principal crop in a land where agricul- 
ture is the only important industry, 
and in addition constituting 80% of 
its exports. In the first instance the 
low world market price for cotton and 
a general depression in the textile in- 
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Speed When You Need It--- Quality Production Always--- 
The Machines Confirm It 


Karl 
Lieberknecht 
Full-Fashioned 


Hosiery Machines 
also 


The Einsiedel 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
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In Any Desirable Gauge 
and Number of Sections. 


Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. 


556 GREGORY AVE. 
New York Office: 


Lieberknechts Have Been Building Hosiery Machines For Over Fifty Years 


Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 
Scherf Needles and you will find that they are the 
best Needles made. 


They Satisfy the Users— 
They Cut Down on Seconds— 
They Increase Production 


GREIM’S THREAD CARRIER TUBES. 
SINKERS — DIVIDERS — ETC. 


Imported and Distributed by 


LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. 

556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY 
Sole Selling Agents in U. S. A. and Canada 


— See Ase —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 





WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
1328 Broadway 


consoliatio TEXTE 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


“Pemco” Dye Nets 


Made by PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Autun, S. C. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


EF. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
71 Murray Street New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 
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dustry were followed by a decline in 
the demand and price for Egyptian 
cotton with a corresponding drop in 
the buying power of the country. 
Thus both imports and exports were 
affected. 

“Following the Mississippi floods 
the prices of all varieties of Egyptian 
cotton enjoyed a remarkable and sus- 
tained increase. With the larger re- 
turns from cotton all lines of trade im- 
proved and a new period of pros- 
perity set in,” the commercial attache 
stated. 

In exporting to Egypt one is not 
confronted with many of the difficul- 
ties frequently met with in foreign 
trade, Mr. Hodgson continued. 

Owing to international agreement 
of long standing the maximum duty is 
814% ad valorem upon imports. This 
duty is collectable on all foreign prod- 
ucts equally, no country enjoying fa- 
vored customs treatment. In trading 
with Egypt the fact should always be 
bore in mind that it is primarily a 
price market. Out of a population of 
almost 15,000,000 only some 2,000,000 
live in the cities while the balance of 
the people who constitute the peasant 
class live in the country districts. 


Trade School at Wyomissing 





Off-Shoot of Textile Machine 
Works Fills Community Need 
READING, Pa.—It is recognized by 

higher executives of many large cor- 

porations that, while in normal times 
there is a fair supply of semi-skilled 
specialists, there is always a scarcity 
of highly skilled all-around craftsmen. 

That there is also a scarcity of ma- 

terial suitable for industrial leadership 

has been demonstrated by Prof. W. T. 

Magruder, of Ohio State University. 

Prof. Magruder shows in a recent 

article that, according to statistics 

compiled by the National Industrial 

Conference Board, while there are 

only 8,000 graduates yearly from en- 

gineering schools, industry demands 
over 40,000. This means on the aver- 
age, five jobs for each graduate. At 

Ohio State University, this ratio has 

been running better than 3 to 1 for a 

number of years back. 

Recognition of the above situations 
hy the management of the Wyomissing 
industries resulted in the founding of 
the Wyomissing Trade School. This 
school” started as the educational de- 
partment of the Textile Machine 
Works. In February the name was 
changed to the Wyomissing Trade 
School, and although at present it is 


vanced work is contemplated when the 
need arises. 
Sixty-two Students 
\s mentioned above the school 
opened last September for the purpose 
instructing the apprentices of the 
extile Machine Works in the theory 
ot their trade. Thirty-two boys, se- 
‘ted from the 65 apprentices then in 
employ of the company, were 
divided into two groups of 16 boys 


each and each group alternately 
worked in the shops or attended 
school for a period of two weeks. A 
second class of 30 boys was started in 
March. This class was again divided 
into two groups, each spending two 
weeks alternately in shops and school, 
in the same way as was done in the 
case of the first class. In this way 
theory and practice were correlated, 
the two weeks period in the shops 
followed by the two weeks period in 
the school amplifying each other. 

The instruction has been kept as 
practical as possible. Shop mathe- 
matics included a study of arithmetic, 
algebra and trigonometry as applied 
to shop work. Many of the problems 
were taken directly from the shops. 
Shop practice consisted of a study of 
small tools; their use and care, preci- 
sion instruments, turning tapers, cut- 
ting threads, indexing milling ma- 
chines and the care and operation of 
the usual types of machine tools in 
general. Mechanical drawing included 
the usual geometric constructions, pro- 
jections and the intersection and devel- 
opment of surfaces. Physics was a 
consideration of the natural laws by 
which any mechanism operates and 
chemistry led to a knowledge of what 
materials and machines are composed 
of. English was treated in such a 
way as to improve one’s mode of ex- 
pression and general knowledge of the 
language. Other subjects such as eco- 
nomics, civics and industrial history 
were added to the course in order to 
increase the students’ knowledge of 
the interdependence of the fundamen- 
tal social activities. 

May Admit Outside Boys 

Up to the present time, only appren 
tices of the Textile Machine Works 
have been admitted to the school, but 
it is hoped that in the near future it 
may be possible to extend this oppor- 
tunity to boys of the other industries 
of Reading and the neighboring com- 
munities. 

The results so far indicate that the 
basic idea of the school—that of part 
time cooperative education, applied to 
trades training—was sound. This idea 
has been successfully applied by a 
number of engineering schools, but it 
was at Wyomissing that the same idea 
has been applied for the first time to 
trades training on such an extensive 
scale. 


Pottstown (Pa.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., are now in operation for the manu- 
facture of ladies’ and misses’ cotton 
ribbed vests and bloomers under the 
direction of Stanley Swinehart, who 
recently bought the equipment and _ is 
succeeding the Peermont Knitting Mills, 
Inc. Plant is equipped with 15 knitting 
machines, 20 sewing machines and em- 
ploys 30 people. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Knitting Co. has 
been moved from its old plant at 172 
Sth St. to 186 E. Water St., which was 
formerly occupied by the Eagle Knitting 
Mills. The four-story building which 
has been completely rebuilt and remod- 
eled, provides about 35,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 








PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


5 SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 
An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 


porating distinctive features of superiority. 





Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


——See a 





Paramount Textile Machinery Co. | 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. | 
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= SILK YARNS 
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in its most Economical Form | 
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Garments illustrated are 
shown through the courtesy 


of FASHION PARK, 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. : 
s New York Office -— - - + One Madison Avenue ) 
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Men’s Summer Goods Open 





Most 


Lines 


of Worsteds, 


Mohairs, etc., Show Advance 


EN’S summer goods lines for the 

1929 season are being opened this 
week and next, generally at slight ad- 
vances over 1928 levels on tropical 
worsteds, mohairs, flannels, etc., while 
some factors are stressing gabardines 
and coverts as well. The American 
Woolen Co. has fixed the opening date 
for its important summer line for next 
Monday, and other large mill interests 
like William Whitman Co., Pacific 
Mills, Cleveland Worsted Mills, Inter- 
national Worsted Mills, Selden Wor- 
sted Mills, Goodall Worsted Co., 
Princeton Worsted Mills, Herbert 
Lawton & Co., Alfred Gaunt & Co., 
and others are ready. 

Some of these interests are reported 
to have booked some very sizeable or- 
ders, ranging from 200 to 1,700 pieces, 
for delivery during the next few 
months, as specialty clothiers are re- 
ported to have bought advance piece 
goods rather heavily. The recent hot 
spell is supposed to have cleaned up 
most of the spot merchandise in manu- 
facturers’ and retailers hands, while 
the mills had completed cloth deliver- 
for the present season and are 
pretty clean of stock goods. 

Sample deliveries of 1929 goods 
will go forward in another fortnight, 
and clothiers will prepare model gar- 
ment lines to be taken on the road 
immediately after Labor Day, as it is 
expected that the South will prove a 
larger outlet this fall than ever be- 
fore, while the Northern market 
shows a strong preference for well- 
tailored lightweight suits, retailing at 
about $25 to $35 for fine tropicals, 
and $16.59 to $18.50 for mohairs. 


ies 


x %* * 


A. Rohaut, selling agent for the 
Goodall Worsted Co., has just opened 
a very comprehensive line of Palm 
Beach cloth and Nurotex mohairs for 
1929 distribution at an advance of 
2'2c a yd. on narrow goods, and 5c 
on wide goods. Palm Beach cloth is 
now priced at &5c and $1.60, respec- 
tively, and $1.65 for glen patterns, 
with Nurotex quoted at 87%c and 
$1.63 for 30-inch and 54-56 inch 
goods, on terms of 10-30 or 7-4, Jan. 
1 dating. The Palm Beach line com- 
331 styles, and Nurotex 286 
embracing a wide choice of 
colors and patterns, in new ground ef- 
fects and grays, tans, 
ies and predominate in 


prises 


styles 


decorations ; 
black 


ous shadings. 


i] 


* * x 


he International Worsted Mills 
e opened four lines at practically 


nchanged prices, except for the 


iver Twist” novelty line, which is 


reduced toc a yd. to $2, net, because it 
is now made in the low-cost southern 
branch of the Methuen, 
pany. the fine three- 
ply worsted which has become one of 


Mass., com- 
“Tri-pli-weve,” 


the popular. cloths in the summer 
goods field, opens unchanged at 
S287% net. and “Super-aeri-weve.” 


a two-p'y, is steady at $2.10. ‘“Gabi- 
weve,” a fine gabardine. is revived 
after four years at $2.67'%4, against 
$3.25 on its last showing. Executives 
report heavy advance bookings. par- 
ticularly from the Rochester market. 


* ss * 


The Selden Worsted Mills. Methven, 
Mass., renort excellent results on their 
new 10-ounce = all-worsted — ponlin 
weave just opened at $2.60 net. This 
cloth is being widely sampled for both 
spring and summer wear 10270. because 
strikine cloth produced 
worsted decoration as compared with 
the cotton twist commonly associated 
with such woods. The latter will not 
take the dve well as the all- 
worsted. nor give the pattern effects 
so much desired by clothiers and re- 
tailers. It appears this innovation 
will blaze the trail for other fabrics 
of similar type. 


it is 2 with 


as 


* * * 


Summer coods openings seem to be 
the single feature of the wool goods 
market. Fall soods are moving verv 
slowly, since clothiers are disposed to 
wait for retailer orders hefore nlacine 
cloth dunlications. The 
described as sith-normal. 
reorders noted in overcoatings, 
which had heen hought lichtlv 
heretofore. Rive kersevs and velours 
seem to he favored. Snrine onenines 
are beine delaved until after Aug. 15 
in the case of fancy woolens, and Aug. 


business is 
thoveh fair 
are 


verv 


22 for worsteds. thourh hich-grade 
fancies will be deferred until after 
Sept. 1. 


Linen Mills on Profitable Basis 


SALEM, Orr.—The finance commit- 
tee of the Portland (Ore.) Chamber 
of Commerce made a complete insnec- 
tion of the n'ant of the Oregon Linen 
Mills, Ine 


the executives of the comnony. 


and held a conference with 
It was 
announced after this conference that 
stock subscriptions amounting to $75, 


oc) in Portland canital wou'd probably 


he naid within the next few dav 
This mill, which was. established 
vears ago at a cost of approximately 


$500,000, is now on a profitable basis, 
ca. cc W 


managing director. 


according to Bartram, 


Foward Interest in Gray Goods 





But 


- Difference 


in Price 


Ideas Prevents Actual Business 


HERE has been a substantial in- 
terest, on the part of a number 


of large buyers, to make commit- 
ments on gray cloths, for deliveries on 
late contract, and some extending 


through the last three months of the 
year. Thus far, comparatively little of 
this business has been put through, as 
there is a spread of one-eighth to one- 
quarter cent a yard between the prices 
buyers are willing to pay, and what 
the mills want. Futhermore, most ot 
the mills are not yet ready to sell gray 
cloths for these distant contracts. The 
fact is that many selling houses have 
steadfastly refused to consider orders 
running beyond August. 


The situation, with 
many styles of cloths representing un- 
der demanded the 
strenuous efforts to try and gain any 
advantage that would accrue from a 
dip in cotton, and at the same time 
maintaining the full mill price. On 
the other hand, there has been com 
paratively limited business that has 
been the issuance of 
the Government report on acreage, at 
what could be called “full mill prices.” 
Sufficient goods have been coming out 
of second hands to take care of the 
requirements of those who have been 
in the market to cover actual needs. 
As previously intimated, the others, 
who have been willing to anticipate, 
have not raised their bids. 


prices on so 


cost, has most 


recorded, since 


There have been a number of recent 
expressions to the effect that the in- 
fluence of over 13 weeks of shutdown 
in New Bedford is showing itself for 
the first time. Considerable buying 
of a number of kinds of fine yarn 
fabrics has been done, within the past 
week, by converters who believe the 
time has arrived, both from the point 
of view of price and delivery, to be 
protected on what will be needed to 
commence work for the new season. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 18 July 11 July 20, 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 22.55¢ 18.35¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60. . 6¢ 6¢ 55 <-534¢ 

38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35. . 7T34-8¢ 734-8'<¢ 710-7 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 9-9\%4¢ 9-9'4¢ 8%eé 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 10¢ 1"¢ Goad 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. 1l¢ 1l¢ 10% -10!o¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00. . 9-9'4¢ 9-9\4¢ 834-9¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. llé¢ 1l¢ 10'4¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00 8° .-9¢ O¢ 814-8! o¢ 

Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 9l4¢ 94¢ g4¢ 
36\4-in., 64x70, 5 75.. 714-7%¢ 734¢ 684-67 <¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd uye =e 10-10% 

Denims, 2 20s 19¢ 19¢ l6¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz 22-2344 22-23%¢ 19'5-20%¢ 

Standard prints o¢ %¢ 8¢ 
Fas.rn staple ging- 

hams, 27-in 10%4¢ 10)4¢ %¢ 


This business has included good quan- 
tities of novelties, 
staple cloths such as voiles and taffetas 
and twills. 


as well as 


rayon 


There have also been good 


sales of all-cotton voiles, and of 
combed lawns. Piques continue to be 
mentioned for next year, and fair 


business in these has been reported, 
well as in gabardines. It is 
early to say yet, whether these indica 
tions are definitely a reflection that a 
reversal of the fine goods situation is 
close at hand. 

Manufacturers of wide drills, wide 
sheetings, wide sateens and wide 
broken twills, going to the coating 
trade for auto purposes, have had a 


as too 


good business for delivery through 
September. On many of these con 
structions, there is not much to be 


had for delivery before the end of 
August, and spots have been held at a 
premium. 

Considerable of the hope of a good 
fall fair to the 
mills, is based on the belief there will 
be another general shutdown of mills 
for a week in August, and _ possibly 
also for a week in September. This, 
plus the fact that and 
users of finished goods have permitted 
their stocks to get mini 
mum, is considered vital to the pros 
pect. 


business, at prices 


distributors 


down to a 


* * * 


Colored Goods: There has been a 
fair business in chambrays. Sateen 
tickings have been selling moderately. 
Setter trade in khakis was reported 
prior to the advance, during the week, 
of one-quarter to one cent a yard, 
depending upon the type of fabric. 


* * * 


Denims: Practically all sellers are 
holding to the 10c basis for 2.20s, and 
a fair busines has been done. But 
the buyers have not been willing to do 
much more than replenish in limited 
their low stocks 


degree, of piece 

goods. Overall inventories are. still 
said to be substantial. 
* ok * 

Bleached Goods: Some moderate 


business has been done, but nothing 
sizeable. There is irregularity in 
prices, due to the willingness of some 
of the bleachers to propo 
sitions for fair quantities. Sheets and 


consider 


pillow cases have been very quiet. It 
that, if the 
stocks had not been large, there would 


is. believed certain of 


have been a general price advance in 
these goods. 

* * a 

This 


quiet, with some mills a 


has been 


little 


Sheetings: market 


more 
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1 Dry Thread 
Knitted with 5 Moist Threads 


Spoils the Garment 


Even tension, uniform regain, form regain before starting the 
flexible threads are fundamental machine, but it is also necessary 
requirements for smooth, unin- 


— : to maintain this condition as the 
terrupted knitting operations. 


operations proceed—that 1s, if it 
It is necessary not only that every is desired to reduce the number 
cone on the machine have a uni-_ of seconds and interruptions. 


The Carrier Unit Air Conditioner places the solution to these 
problems within the reach of even the smallest manufacturer. 
One Unit in a conditioning room will establish and control 
regain automatically. One Unit will maintain any desired 
condition in a standard testing laboratory. One or 
more Units will heat, wash, humidify and circulate 
the air uniformly in a manufacturing department. 


OMe ( arrier (arrier Fngineering @rporation 
Unit Air Condit ioner NEWARK "N EW JER SEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City Los Angeles, Washington 
, . ° nr =--= —— See Also —— I a and, a . 4 ‘ 1 g 
Write for Bulletin T-57 CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-—— 


D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


Penn 


FINE , COTTON 
WORSTEDS for WOOLEN 
DRESS and he ; | and 
KNIT GOODS ‘A. WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY 3 = I~ Seesag SKEIN 

Sona te , YARNS 
w 


LIGHT FAST ee a 2 : 

and WASH FAST ———_> Ubi = ee). w 

INDANTHRENE ! irs | 

COLORS also a —— : yy 

on WORSTED  ) aa ee es, ert COTTON 
YARNS for ws SETS — ay and 
BATHING | a = WOOLEN 

SUITS \ HOSIERY 


We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 
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Fabrics—Continued 


willing to “listen” than a week ago. 
Many of the buyers had covered their 
requirements fairly well, on the last 
market activity. Reference has al- 
been made to wide sheetings 
auto trade. 


read 
for the 


* * * 


Print Cloths: The best interest for 


late deliveries, has been in print 
cloths. Bids have been made at 734c 
for 64 x 60, 5.35, but mills have been 
holding for 8c. Spot and nearby 
goods in second hands have been sell- 
ing at 734c, and, occasionally, one or 
two mills have sold some at this price. 
Otherwise, first hands held firm 


8c. 


for 


Buyers Await Further Silk Lines 





Should Be Complete Early 


in 


August—Prints Still the Feature 


VEN though certain types of the 

more luxurious fabrics in their 
initial showings have been received 
exceedingly well and in some cases 
are well sold out until late fall, buy- 
ers on the whole for the average run 
of silk fabrics are proceeding with 
extreme caution and waiting to see all 
lines which should be complete by the 
first part of August. 

\dvance showings of these fabrics 
promise very interesting pat- 
terns with prints leading the field, in- 
cluding prints on transparent velvets, 
printed crepe back satins and printed 
‘hiffons. Classified in a_ broader 
there are prints for every 
Gay satin prints for 
unging robes and pajamas, brilliant 

ited crepe backed — satins 
iiternoon and the more 
rvative patterns for formal wear. 

For the transparent  velvets 

patterns, interest has been 
very keen. To gain such brilliant ef- 
rayon has in many cases been 
mbined with silk. 
gowns have 
transparent 


showings, 


some 


sense 


‘Casion : 


for 
wear con- 


ot 
exotic 


tects, 
As designers of 
already started with 
velvets their first 
several manufacturers 
ave had calls for crepe backed satins 
r the later models to be brought out. 

This fabric 


for 


which Paris 
utouriers are playing up for fall, 
sometimes the satin face, 
gain the crepe, and using the one as 
trimming for the other, so that the 
gown is complete in itselt. 

[he extreme warm weather has 
een of the greatest help to both re- 
ilers and manufacturers in moving 
‘summer prints for in quite a few cases 
the selling houses have been called 
upon to supply certain patterns on 
which they were sold out. 


is one 


favoring 


Some buyers are still roaming 

“out looking for close-outs, but on 

te whole this class of merchandise is 

lly to be found in smail quantities 

manufacturers have become 

somewhat encouraged by this aspect. 
* * * 

Georgettes: As yet not much in- 

erest 
* * * 
Plain Chiffons: Encouraging. 
-* * «© 
Printed Chiffons: Some interest. 

x * * 

Printed Crepe Satins: Very good 
a 

Velvets: Transparents well sold; 


some interest in regular velvets. 
* * * 

Silk Situation at a Glance: 
DUCTION : 
denced. 

Stocks: Becoming nearly depleted 
on summer fabrics. 

DEMAND: Interest of new patterns. 

SENTIMENT: Cautious buying, but 
interest shown in new fabrics. 


Pro- 


More caution being evi- 


French Favor Prints 


Official Tells 
Popularity 
Just returned from a_ five 

trip to Paris, D. R. Grulich, fabric 

director of the Corticelli Silk Co., 

states that never in his trips for 20 


Corticelli of Their 


Ww eek s’ 


years to France has he seen such 
popularity among the smart set for 
prints of unusual colorings. 

In order to obtain a different per 


spective of style and the general trend 
of the European textile industry, Mr. 
Grulich visited the famous 
touriers of Paris and silk manufac 
turers and finds this year’s showings 


cou 


truly exceeding the past few years in 
novelty effects of plain and_ printed 
satins, Jacquard satins of striking de- 
sign and contrasting colors. 

It very evident as. well 
as in America that brown will lead all 
colors for fall; blues of Copenhagen 


is abroad 


and navy will be second with some 
shades of green third—and many 
smart gowns will be of black or at 


least a black background for metallic 
brocades. 

It is Mr. Grulich’s firm belief that 
printed satins will enjoy 
tional year. 

The general outlook for the silk in- 
dustry in France is very encouraging. 
Unlike the American silk industry, 
they do not have such periods of de- 
pression as occur here, due undeni- 
ably to the fact that French manutac- 
turers watch their production more 
carefully and never allow any tremend 
ous amount of over-pr nluction to take 
place. 


an excep- 


Cull Silk Mills, Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., a new company which recently 
purchased the Joseph & Cull Silk Mills, 
Inc., are now in operation at 103 Web 
ster St. Company 
500 shares, no par, and is under the di- 
rection of Joseph H. Cull, president and 
treasurer. Plant equipped with 44 
box looms, 4 warpers, 4 quillers and 4 
winders. 








is capitalized with 


is 
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EING constantly in 
touch with the markets, the 
Textile Banking Company 
will be pleased to consult 


with and assist Manufac- 


turers in perfecting selling 


organizations. 


Correspondence invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 





ABOUT THE ROUTE 
TO MARKET 


Southern plants that dye, bleach, mercerize or other- 
wise process cotton cloths woven in southern mills 
operate near the points of origin of their fabric. From 
southern piece goods finishing plants, cloths move in 
a comparatively straight line to consumers in the 
North, South, East and West or abroad. If you are 
finishing southern cottons in a northern plant, a south- 
ern branch plant would probably mean more profit to 
you and better service to your customers. 


In Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District 
—the territory served by the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way—are sites for piece goods finishing plants. May 
we send you descriptions of these sites? 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Aare 
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MERROWING||/| 
An Exceptionally ESTABLISHED 1838 | 
Efficient Machine Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
es: tions of machines for trimming, 
oo — - gol —— seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ewin i ne 7 > 
itsel f : reputation for economy ing all sorts of fabrics. 
in hundreds of mills. Gear Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
driven, it is easy to — and Seaming ends of piece goods, saving ( | 
vos ee Se cloth and labor in subsequent pro- : 
parts of the mill, principally in cessing. 
the dyehouse, bleachery and Let us show results on swatches of - 
— “ _ sewing Figen sner gern. Salsas as 
otton, ufria an otner ” ni 
avis of all weights, wet or MERROW conot onsen faxraa i" 
dry. Sewing Head operates REG. TRADE MARK ——CATALOG—— : 
without afm. or connection THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY ; 
14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. P 
Tillinghast . 
Supply & Machine Co.}, OM i 
76 Lafayette St., a 
Salem, Mass. ne 
No. 8 Fant) Power Kotury Sewing Mache —_—— . 
ae ie a sian dita: adie cian tuuamnadinekeaccuncaeancamedaiiaaeaee . 
Low in Cost | J ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES a 
Standard High in Efficiency LARGEST LINE: BOLILT AN ISA: 
e yee ECONOMY BALER eon Dept, J) ANN: ARBOR, ttee A oAW. T; 
d f No Pumps 
Humidifiers ae 
No Waste Water re 
Simple Construction ve 
=cvtmm LF. DOMMERICH& CO, | 
Vapor Spread Horizontally * © . cor 
- _ Ting pil iad Unit at Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants e 
, Discounts and Guarantee Sales spi 
Automatic Control. 7 
sib tases 254 Fourth Avenue oa 
THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS NEW YORK es 
Pawtucket, ms Bs Established over 85 Years bee 
a 
the 
: Ma 
CONSULTANT | J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. - 
on in 
r Ma 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING Commission Merchants 
i i e a 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 23 TI Street 25 Mad iain ; 
JAMES W. COX, JR. NEW YORK ber 
320 Broadway New York City | C. 
Pr 


SPINNING 


SPOOLER TAPE SPECIAL : , 


seca 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive mpeagnee in locating sites for new textile developments, 
nd offer our services in this line. 


KNIT GOODS S SPECIALTY CO. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 













Size to suit your 
work 





C. MOORE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


508 Market Street, Phila. 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years | TeePROSBY & GREGORY i ! 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT iy 
P | 










Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! ATENTS 
RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY old’ south Builng. Bost 


Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrign 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 








Special Attention to Textile ienantions | | "THE AME F y ELL WORKS 
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Whitman Meeting Postponed 


lhe special meeting of stockholders 
of the Whitman Mill, New Bedford, 


Mass., scheduled for last Tuesday 
morning at the offices of the corpora- 
tion, to discuss the refinancing plan 
as advocated by the directors, was 
postponed for one week. The meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday, July 24, in 
Room 28, Masonic Building, the post- 
ponement having been granted by 
President Charles L. Harding at the 
request of a number of shareholders. 

The proposal of the directors pro- 
vides for the issuing of notes to the 
amount of $750,000, accompanied by 
a new issue of common stock. The 
notes will be junior to the present 
bank loans of the corporation, but in 
case of liquidation will take preced- 
ence over the common stock; they will 
carry 6% interest and will run for 
a term of seven years. 


Tax Abatement for City Mill 


New Beprorp, MAss.—An_abate- 
ment of $4,890.72 has been granted 
the City Mill on its 1927 tax, the 
amount having been agreed upon by 
Joseph T. Kenney, representing the 
corporation, and the Board of of As- 
The valuation of the machin- 
ery is reduced from $17 to $13 per 
spindle, the same basis on which the 
abatements on other mill machinery 
was based. 

As the 1925 and 1926 tax abate- 
ments of the City Mill have already 
been adjusted through the mill’s at- 
torneys, White and White, Taunton, 
the 1927 tax abatement for the 
Manomet Mill is now the only one 
on which an agreeemnt was not forth- 
coming. The Manomet case is now 
in the courts. The 1927 tax on 
Manomet was $148,856, on a basis of 
$12. a spindle on Mill No. 2, since 
sold to the Delaware Rayon Co., and 
a basis of $14 a spindle on Mill No. 
}, sold to the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. 


sessors. 


Good Demand for Southern 
Preferred Stocks 


Gastonia, N. C., Jury 14—The 
general average in bid price of 5 of 
the most active southern textile stocks 
closed at 107.92 for the week as com- 
pared with the average of 110.20 for 


the previous week. There was no 
noticeable decline, but the reduction in 
the average price was caused by the 


ing down of a number of the 

shares after payment of the July 1 

dividends, according to the weekly re- 
| t R. S. Dickson & Co. 

demand continues good for the 

ity of preferred issues and while 

rices remained practically un- 

d from the previous week, a 

of the issues were in demand 

nly small lots offered at present 


ices. 
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Leading Textile At New Lows 





Six Months Results Unsatisfactory— 
Need Volume Business for Profits 


Boston, July 18. 
EW lows for the year have been 
touched by such leading textile 
stocks as Pacific, Pepperell, Naune 
keag and American Woolen preierred, 
and these are not due so much to mid- 
summer dullness and to symnaihetic 
effect of the decline in general securi- 
ties, as to unsatisfactory results for 
the first half of the year and the tn- 
ecriain outlook for the second half 
lhe uncertain outlook is not due to the 
political situation, but to the fact that 
raw material prices continue disap- 
pointingly high and to the fact that 
there is comparatively little hope for 
auvy marked i pusiness 
volume. However, the unexpected has 
‘appened before in textiles and the 
majority of manufacturers and mer- 
chants remain fairly optimistic. 
New Low Stock Values 
New lows for 1928 were touched 
yesterday by American Woolen pre 
ferred at 43%, by Pacific today at-29, 
by Pepperell at 8314, by Farr Alpaca 
at 12634 and by Naumkeag at 136. 
Many other leading textile stocks are 
at or close to minimum prices oi the 
year and the general trend during the 
last two or three weeks has been dis- 
tinctly downward. American Woolen 
rreferred advanced 1 point to 44%. 
today, but the common repeated its 
low of yesterday at 18. Amoskeag 
common at its closing price today o1 


increase in 


22 was I point above the low for the 


week and today’s sales of this stock 
were the largest for a long period. 
Amoskeag bonds, by the way, wiich 
sold as low last week and 
ciesed today at 897%, give a much 
higher yield than the average of the 
cheapest industrial bonds, but continue 
comparatively neglected. Pacific sold 
during the week within a range of 
30% to 29 and demand is very narrow 
at the latter figure. 
American Woolen Co. Preferred 
FINANCIAL Eprror, TEXTILE Wor Lp. 
—According to 


as 89% 


authorities 
prospects seem quite bright for an 
improvement in net earnings of the 
American Woolen Co. Due to wise 
and able leadership of the company, 


reliable 


plus a slight increase in volume busi- 
ness, it is reasonable to assume that 


earnings should improve. Do you 
have that opinion in regard to Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. ? 

\Ithough it is true that the Ameri 
can Woolen Co. has the advantage of 
and able 


unaware of any 


“wise leadership” we are 


official or unofficial 


facts that would warrant the optimis 


tic outlook for increased earnings 
expressed by this inquirer. For a 
short time last winter business 


appeared to be on the mend and there 
Was an encouraging increase in the 
company’s operations, but since then 
business and operations have steadily 
decreased, and at no time during the 
last six or months have the 
company’s big units, upon which it 
must depend for its real earning 
power, operated anywhere near the 85 
to 90 per cent basis of capacity that is 
necessary to insure satisfactory profits. 
The decline in the company’s preferred 
stock this week to a new low of 43% 


twelve 


may be accepted as an indication of 
what the speculative public expects 
the company to show in its statement 
for the six months ended June 30 that 
will be made public sometime next 
month. A year ago the big company 
showed a loss after depreciation of 
$822,144 and it will be surprising 
indeed if it makes a better showing 
for the first six months of the current 
year. The American Woolen Co. like 
the majority of other and 
worsted mills is paying the penalty of 
a capacity for the whole industry that 
is temporarily considerably in excess 
of demand. It is hoped that the 
recently Wool _ Institute 
operate to secure a 


woolen 


organized 
eventually may 
balance between demand and _ supply, 
but this is hardly likely to be brought 
about during a lightweight season, and 
this means that there is unlikely to be 
any marked improvement in business 
during the balance of the current year. 


Apponaug Refinancing 
The Apponaug (R. I.) Co., cotton 
finishers, is to increase its 
capitalization to $1,081,600 of 612% 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 
par value and 36,090 shares of no- 
par value common stock; the old capi- 
tal structure consisted of $600,000 of 
common stock, $100 par, and $200,000 
of 7% cumulative preferred, also ot 
$100 par. 


oC rds 


The new capital structure 
represents the capitalization of assets 
that accumulated 1913, 
when present company was _ in- 
corporated, and which have been re- 
invested in the The net 
1913 Was ap- 
proximately $750,000 and this has in- 


have since 


the 


business. 
worth of the business in 


more than $2 
balance sheet of the 
company as of March 31 last, 
effect to proposed retirement 
of the 7% preferred stock then out 


creased since then to 


The 


600,000 
after 
giving 


standing, and the recapitalization of 
the total t 
$2,970,869 and net tangible assets of 


> oe er 
$2,050. as, 


company, showed assets of 


5, or over $220 per share of 
preferred stock that is to be outstand 
ing. Current assets 


were $1,093. 99, 


as compared with current liabilities of 


Ww 
ke 

jt 
“J 
wow 





$258,506. Among the current assets 
was $345,858 of cash, this item alone 
greatly exceeding the total of 


rent liabilities. 


cur- 


Industrial Rayon Profits 

For the month of June the Indus- 
trial Rayon Cleveland, O., 
shows net income, after all charges, 
including Federal tax, ot 
$154,179, which compares with a net 
for the same month of 1927 of $58,- 
757- 


year were the largest for any single 


Corp., 


income 


The net profits for June of this 


month in the company’s history and on 
the recently authorized new capitaliza- 
tion, of which there are 190,401 shares 
of no-par-value stock outstanding, 
earnings were equal to 81c per share, 
as compared with 31c for June, 1927. 
For the six months erded June 30 
last net earnings after all charges, in 
cluding Federal income taxes, 
amounted to $683,268, or $3.59 a share 
of stock now outstanding, which com 
pares with $269,270 for the first half 
of 1927. 


Real Silk Hosiery Shows Loss 

Largely as a result of the expense 
of replacing seamless with full fash 
ioned machinery the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., operating plants in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and selling direct — to 
deficit for the six months 
March 31 last, of $113,56r. 
Total income after all charges, includ 


consumers, 
showed a 
ended 


ing taxes, was $245,249, but $358,810 
was charged off for obsolescence and 
other extraore > iry deductions. The 
net income for the same period of the 
previous year was $547,189. Current 
March 31 aggregated 
$4,440,766, against current liabilities 
of $2,077,367, leaving a net working 
capital of $2,363,399. Net working 
capital on: September 30, 1927 


assets on 


Was 


$2,366,020. Surplus as of March 31, 
1928, was $2,518,233 as compared 
with $2,721,625 on September 30, 


The balance sheet as of March 
31 showed a decrease in cash of $123, 


1927. 


101 since the close of the previous 
fiscal year, and a reduction in inven- 
tories of $685,507. 


Favor Liquidation of Salt’s Textile 

Holders of first mortgage 15 year 
8% sinking fund gold bonds, and cer- 
tificates of deposit therefor, of the 
Salt’s Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., have received letters from the 
b mdholder’s 


Textile 


protective committee 


favoring liquidation of the business 
because of the disappointing results 
for the year ended April 30 last un 


der the equity receivership that has 


been functioning since April, 1926. 
Bondholders have until. August 1 to 
file their bonds with the committee. 


Che circular letter reports a loss for 
the vear ended April 30 of $865,385, 
the 
year of $171,359, both totals 


as compared with a_ profit for 


prev 1 15 
interest 


being given before accruing 










The Only 
CIRCULAR 





Pattern 
Change 





Production 


UNLIMITED PATTERN RANGE 


Enables you to give play to your ideas and produce designs not 
possible with other methods 

Uses patterns punched on paper—cost little and are very easily 
changed. 

Eight changes of color, any stitch; self edge, cuff bottoms, tubular 


welt, draw threads, body lengths 


Jacquard patterns 
and sizes—14”, 
} \ Circular 


and plain staples on one machine. 


16”, 18”, 20” and 28” 


Jacquard Machine—not a 


All gauges 


True trick wheel machine 








Hrite for further information 


| ‘The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
1924 W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 


New York Display Room, 366 Broadway 














Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 
—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Little Falls 


G——_ 


STAFFORD & HOLT 


| 
| 
Write for Catalogue and full information 
| 
| 
\ New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, U. S. A. 


JACQUARD 



















| gate $4,508,800. 
| by the 





cates have fallen below the 150% 
| established by 


| of the latter 
| auction although competitive bids have 
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Financial—Continued 
Southern Mill Stocks 


mn the first mortgage bonds or other 


pre-receivership indebtedness of the 
‘ompany. Since January, 1927, the 
company has been financed by re- 


ceiver’s certificates which will fall 


due August 1, and which, with the 
deduction of a 20% payment, aggre- 


Due to losses taken 
receiver current assets avail- 
able for payment of receiver’s certifi- 
ratio 
the court. Equity 
receiver W. L. Smith sees no reason 
for further extension. Held for the 
henefit of the bondholders by the 
trustee are receiver’s certificates, in- 
terest to April 30 and cash as of Apr. 
30 aggregating $476,651. This money 
is largely the proceeds of the sale of 
machinery out of the Darby, Pa., 
plant. The buildings and real estate 
plant are to be sold at 
been received for two of the three 
parcels into which this property was 
divided, one of $317,000 and the other 
of $230,000, these bids having been 
accepted subject to confirmation by the 
court. No bid has been received for 
the largest parcel, the price of which 
as fixed by the court being $4,000,000 ; 
auction sale of this parcel has been 
postponed until July 24. The bond- 
holder’s protective committee is unable 
to estimate the time that will be 
required for liquidation or the amount 


that may be received; the personnel 
of the committee is as follows: 
Richard D. Matthiessen, Harry E. 
Towle, John N. Hinck, Noyes E. 


Alling and Robert B. Upham. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The tollowing sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
5 Dartmouth, pfd rer: 80 % 
14 Arlington ° 100 35 ¥ 
18 Pepperell .. . 100 S38, 6% 
73 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd 100 14%-%& 

292 U. S. Worsted, com...... 12c-l4e | =——46 
25 Nashawena . +58 100 1% +3% 

194 Hamilton Mfg 100 18% —13 
) Nashua, com. oad deebens 100 41 —6 
55 Natl. Fabric & Fin., com. 100 26 4 
30 Gosnold, com., VTC 100 1% 

15 Whitman 100 23% —1% 
15 Nashua, pfd.* 5 100 86%, Ky 
25 Farr Alpaca 100 126% 7™, 

811 Total 
*And div 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
end Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd ser 65% 58 64 
Am. Wool, pfd.... 44, 
Amoskeag ...... 20 aa 
\ndroscoggin ..... TO% 60 7 
Gi ae 35 35 36 
NE aa e ase & kr g's 1121 110 113 
Berkshire Cot ..... 124% 114 120 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. 911 a [So 
eR Gets sitar 128% 125 134 
ee 70 80 oak 
Esmond, pfd....... 101 100 oe 
Farr Alpaca ...... 126% 128 134 
Great Falls ....... Oly 4 7 
Hamilton W oolen : 15 18 
ee ee 20 16 
Ipswich, pfd....... 5 5 9 
Ipswich. com..... 214 1 4 
Lawrence ., - G7T% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso ...... 200 190 196 
Merrimack, com 135% 138 145 
Nashua, com...... 41 40 45 
Nashua, pfd....... 86% 86 88 
Naumkeag ...... 139 37 139% 
No 7. Oe ONS... s. 2 cate aie 
Rego inte Rs <a 31% 28 31 
PO -w0 5% a k-0%60 29 eos 
Pepperell ...... 83% tl) 88 
| Plymouth Cordage. 67 65 70 


Bee? cab lesis ann ‘ 15 14 18 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Ce., 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... 
Arcade Cotton Mills...... 
co) 
Arcadia Mills, pfd........ 
Arkwright Mills.......... 
Augusta Factory, =e a nete ° 
Avondale Mills, Ala. a% 
Beaumont Mfg. Co.. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 
Belton Mills 
Belton Mills, 
.. b. : Sere 
fibb Mfg. Co., 
IE EMEED a. o'5.u os 69.02 5:6 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par. $10), 
Chad wick- eee Co. (Par, 
See kas es ea kaa wadenee 
| eee 
Cmeewonn Bere. CO... 5.620% 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 
a ee 0 
Clinton Cotton Mills...... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 


ed oo pfd. 


goupens RES wan oe bie 

m. Comverse Co........ 
adine Mrs... Co., Ala...... 
Darlington Mfg. ar 


Drayton Mills 
SR -MEREED «cc cenc ences 
Dunean Mills, Pfd......... 
Evgle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
oY Era 
Florence Mills, pfd........ 
OS SE rae 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills 
Gluck Mills 
I Es ae tld ie ace & 
Graniteville Mfg. Co...... 
(ireenwood Cotton Mills... 
(Symmes BEINN occ vcccecece 
Grendel Mills, pfd. 
er 
Hamrick Mille ....5...200% 
Hartsville Cotton Mills. . 
Industrial Cotton oe pf. 
Inman Mills . er 
Inman Mills, pfd.. ole oa aatese & 
Judson Mills, EE 
Judson Mills, B oe. Sree hare 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 


L aurens Cotton Mills ithe te 
Limestone Cotton Mills.... 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 
POMNENOTO BEMBID 6 cess sso 
Mills Mill 


Mollobon Mfg. Co., pfd 

eT | | 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... 
Norris Cotton Mills....... 
toe ge | 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd..... 
se: ee ee 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.. pfd...... 


Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

A. pfd. (Par, $80) .....- 
Pelham Mills ...... aes 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... 
Piedmont Mfg. Co........ 
Poe. F. W., Mfg. Co....... 
Riverside and Dan River 

| EE A ae 


Riverside and Dan _ River 

Mille, 6% pfd.......... 
ee ei 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga....... 
ly i rc 
Union-Buffalo Mills........ 
Union-Buffalo Mills. 1st pfd. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2st pfd. 
Victor-Monaghan Company. 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

“RSE eet parr rete te cra 
Wanace Bits. Ce... ...60s65 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co...... 
Watts Mills 
Watts Mills, 
Whitney Mfg. Co 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
pfd cara aera e ea interes, & 
Honor Fuller E. 
Memory 
LAGRANGE 


employes of 


late Fuller E. 
Saturday, July 14. 
lived, 
anniversary 


Callaway Park, 
held theirs in 


ial in 
workers 


the Callaway 
ganization honored the memory of the 
Callaway by closing © 
Had Mr. Callaway 


<8th 


this would have been the 
of his birth. 
ployes of the mills held their memor 
while 
a vacant 


White em- 


adjoining one of the mills. 


Inc., 
Bid Asked 
79 85 
112 115 
75 85 
265 
101 * 
as 100 
24 30 
1160 _ 
300 
101 
nie “40 
93 OT 
135 140 
100 103 
137 : 
26 28 
15 18 
124 128 
277 285 
102 6 
139 144 
295 O01 
120 126 
Ra Aes 75 
117 124 
ore 125 
70 80 
105 a 
113 117 
100 102 
74 5 
95 oS 
115 135 
80 
100 102 
62 66 
180 187 
128 135 
72 77 
80 85 
120 140 
400 ene 
250 eee 
49 51 
122 127 
142 147 
50 60 
120 nae 
103 ie 
104 106 
100 102 
110 ny 
270 
153 
122 27 
137 Ss 
24 27 
..102 103 
99 101 
142 147 
78 83 
127 130 
200 ae 
oe 70 
96 a9 
101 104 
212 216 
1038 
74 77 
10 13 
128 132 
140 145 
76 78 
162 
99 102 
89 94 
55 60 
160 
49 a 
100 102 
60 62 
96 a) 
114 os 
111 115 
155 160 
40 Bu 
100 5 
45 50 
120 124 
90 92 
Callaway s 


_ Ga.—Thirteen thousand 
Mills 


negro 
lot 


ofr- 
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COTTON YARNS 


ra aa Yarn Prices Un- Combed Yarns Slightly Easier in angen to billings for that month 


Phis concern reports July to date has 
been equal to June with indications 








CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Cotton yarn 


, ; ‘ : the total will be as large for new 

prices remained unchanged during the Carded Qualities Are in Better eidinien, Clb dealeds state Avadie 
S Ss. saiers State ac g 

veek < “re was comparativel - : : i 0k Pi . ; 

week and there was comparatively lit Demand with Quotations Unchanged has not improved and continues ex 

tle placing of new orders. This leaves j . , 

: ; . : ; : tremely dull with them, the consensus 
carded cones at 33% to 34M%c for 10s Philadelphia. facturers have been more active buy- of opinion among dealers being that 
and 36% to 37M%c for 20s. In the LTHOUGH cotton has _ been ers during the last ten days, although Seat’ tien alae of this see weve 
two ply mercerized field, 60s are listed slightly easier there has been no business has not been equally dis- 5 


extremely active while second three 
months, this condition still being evi- 
dent, were as quiet as first three 
were active 


at 85¢ with 20s at 61c and 70s at 97¢. change in carded yarn quotations as tributed to all local dealers, which is 

Combed singles have not shown any compared with those of a week ago, explained by the fact a portion of this 
price change for several weeks. Quo- there being minor readjustments in weaving yarn business was placed 
tations are still listed at 43 to 44c¢ single and ply combed qualities bring- with spinners of special quality yarn. 
for 18s and 73 to 75c for 70s. ing them down to a basis at which Dealers handling such accounts be- 

\ marked increase in the demand recent sales were made. Combed lieve certain manufacturers felt they 
for thrown silk was the chief feature yarns for mercerizing purposes are had waited as long as possible before 
of the yarn market here during the quoted at prices which are from one placing orders for these special spin- dae pl la ee 
week ending on July 14, a leading to two cents lower than a week ago aings which were necessary to manu- * a — special spin _— a 
local broker reports. ‘The bulk of the and it is possible for large mercer- facture the lines of goods planned. felt they have postponed buying unt 
silk purchased through the local brok- izers to better the revised figures; Spinners of ordinary quality weaving “°* late a date as ae, win - a 
ers is bought by the manufacturers of single combed yarns for knitting pur- counts, in most instances, state they sult a number ot direct sellers aa 
circular knit hosiery, although of poses are quoted a cent lower. There experienced little or no improvement booked a fair volume of new —— 
course a part is used by the full fash- has been a conservative improvement during this time. within the last ten days, several £00, 
ioned men. in volume of business placed in both This spottiness of the entire mar- 0° Ibs. orders of weaving yarns be 

This would indicate that there has carded and combed with most notice- ket has been evident for a number of ‘8 reported of this character. Deal- 
heen some little improvement in the able change being reported in demand weeks, one of the largest dealers here ©TS making sales state interest has 
demand for silk hosiery which will for carded weaving yarns. Interest reporting, for example, a good vol- been displayed by weavers in all trades 
prove gratifying to those who have from knitters continues quiet as has ume of new business placed during with the exception of cotton and wor- 
heen rather discouraged over the hos- been true during the last three weeks. June, which they state was one of Sted men’s wear manufacturers who 


Covering Until September 
Due to the long period of dullness 
dealers feel a number of manufactur- 








| iery outlook. Double extra as the Improved Weaving Demand the best for two years in regard to ave remained inactive due to lack of 
| week closed was being quoted at $5.35 Weavers in all lines with the ex- new business but at the same time re- 00d orders. : 
to $5.40. ception of cotton men’s wear manu- port it as one of the smallest this year Other examples of the unevenness 
: Cotton Yarn Quotations 
, Carded—( Average Quality) a — ee 
) Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality = sete e eens ae ae aa tees -: a ~~ 
) Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) ; ™ ae ie eee ' =o he 
> BONG Mls occ rics ee eee a” an ee — —36% ls 12%—43 40s vee eee OS ae 
4 IY Eds sens alec mega ine 33 MME 2. ceccedceess' canvas — —37% 18s - 3 —44 (50s 4 oo 
5 BE inice ik cdsaechawions a Me sac c oG nud esa kee — —38% 20s 14 45 HOB 0 wee eee ee ee eee “a —% 
De ahh is dicen) <a nna RMR oy ciiion senna aceon 4 3914—40 24s Ac gD . ate Led Gees aaa 74 —76 
7 DE advkes £4400v icine on 35 —351%4 40s ..... I 28s ABM—49 BOS 0. eee ee ee eee eee 84 —87 
3 , 
2 8s-2 ~~ Ply Skeing and Tubes veceeeeees 39 —B914 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
; eet. a Gn 20.) ,. ah ie gic einen MORNE oo nccccesevcsenss: 1 09—1 11 
re eee — —34% 368-2 ............:- 44 —45 MS ii viale ate bor es 64 —AR Singles 
2 RR yg fee ee ta a ais SE te cn ae ,. 40 —50 » os OE OE ee 67 —f9 MO aa KinGawencueace eos — —80 
- EE 4a crcansencmencs — —36 408-2 High Breakage....— —53 i dike e sscncin oes 69 —71 408 22... aapanueies — —8 
Zi MOMMY Ae te en = ee —'! Se ince wa ke cinitannnss 74 —76 asin a tranieniee Raveatdbet re — —00 
o | 1 aE eee re nse OO BIN oni ccc seis neess: — —64 DOP ee dracd usc oe ewes 7% —78 dasa: zaaroie aise Retieiwee's — —! 08 
. 1 w PN Vl eckwesweundenetea< 85 —87 Ge ve SU Oe ea ow seeder ews — —117 
5 _ oi oe as ae Wie. cc nsec ate See Wie ss oe eewnadaas — =i ae 
y4 WD cess ceseseveccececess —_— waa SG cece seve seseesese 05°22 we 
2 | | epi eee IE oo ke vay eh nce new nae 39%4—40 Peeler—(Super Quality) 
( l4s ae se aah Asan axe ca te eT = (35 Miiccth«venees eae ce ea ie - —s Single Cones 
I6s 35 14o— 36 OP = Joh «kia wean ee bere eS D —4 
fe oe Bi ia oe eee pe 2—36 40s .. Carded Combed Carded Combed 
- Tee. Pet Ph rd PEARED eee a 10s ........37 —38 48 —49 268 ........ 42 —43 55 —56 
io Two-Ply Warps oe 14s ........38 —39 49 —50 3's ... 438 —44 57 60 
0 BER vise tise ee ee ee at er 38'4—39 ie oc... a) 6) 36s 47 48 60 63 
0 MOSS oo. e eee eee eee me —BAM WOeB .............. .. .391%4—40 Re seatcnee 39 —40 51 —52 408 ........52 —55 62 —65 
D4 BEM vic kn erenlne 5% om awale — —35 | ES ere re eee — —— ee a |e 9144—40% 52 —53 BOs 3 70 75 
| Bec ae — —35% 40s ordinary....... ie - = eres i. se 54 —55 60s ey oe 7h a0 
ve RR AS ee ee I cates Hews 5050.00.05 58 —8d5é E 
ORG: 8 i +s ss cee am WN IS nec cnc ence ees 64 —65 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 30%4; white, 32% Se rienitenoeaaentnk ee 51 —53 1)s-2 62 67 
Avs ‘aehes Cones (Frame om WOM Sx aio. o 2.5 We ousns ws ee 5O0s-2 68 i? 
: 8s eee —32% 22s . 36 —36%4 BU ego coe wre oe 55 —57 60s-2 75 80 
10s. Mire fae ae Sc « 37 —37% ee ete eee 56 —58 TES RF PTE Sip rat tor 85 —90 
sand PR oe ig 33%, 268 ...... 38 381% 368-2 60 —63 WUE dawn tees cx ekes 1 0Ov—1 05 
— mane 30s ring i 3814—39 - ° ‘ 
‘ite = s artes ee ty _ m.: sean “40 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins. Tubes or Cones. 2. 3. and 4pls 
the - i ae oa zh dong lity 4] Zz 421 Peeler Sakelarides 
18s d a «(385 30s extra quality 72 = 2 Average Beet Average Beor 
z on 208 - ..351%4—36 408 ..... .--48 —49 245 56—57 61—62 89 o4 
ee Combed Peeler—( Average Quality ) ss 59—60 6465 92 97 
sotn Warps. Skeins and Cones 36s 61—62 66—67 "4 a 
em- 208-2 46 ~~-47 50s-2 58 60 40) 66—67 70—7 98 1 08 
sat 30s-2 50 —5l 60s-2 et 4 66 15s 71—72 79—T6 1 03 1 08 
a 368-2 52 —54 708-2 ..... de Guia a 50s 76—77 = 80-81 1 08 1 13 
ego 108-2 Se NS WE oscawasccveesess 85 —SS 60s 86—87  90—9] 1 18 1 23 
t lot Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indica ted at the close of business July 18. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
noted. For New York Spot cotton prices. see page 84. For staple cotton prices, see page 8&5 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 
HicuH Point, N. C. Boston, Mass. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


of the current market are the conflict- 
ing reports given by combed dealers 
here. One of the largest selling to 
the mercerizing trade states June was 
one of the most active months this 
year with average for present month 
being as large as that for June to this 
date. The same period has been one 
of extreme dullness with majority of 
other combed yarn dealers who state 
they have not been able to sell mercer- 
izers any important sized quantities 
for more than two months. This indi- 
cates that while a fair volume of busi- 
ness has been placed by certain large 
buyers in this section business was 
not distributed equally throughout the 
market, causing many dealers to re- 
port lack of demand while one or two 
dealers have found a fair volume of 
business although they admit at un- 
satisfactory prices. 


Combed Yarns Lower 


Combed yarns are reported by spin- 
ners to be selling at five cents under 
cost to spinner based upon present 
prices of long staple cotton. Several 
have reached a point where they re- 
fuse to shade prices further to attract 
business and many state rather than 
further reduce spinning margins they 
will close their plants. According to 
many this will be the main reason for 
more drastic curtailment this August 
than has been seen for a number of 
years among southern spinners and 
they believe the consumption reports 
when issued for months of July and 
August will show a further decrease 
as compared with that for June which 
showed a considerably smaller amount 
of cotton spun than the previous 
month. 


Not only is the market an uneven 
one in regard to distribution of busi- 
ness among dealers here but it is ap- 
parent spinners are in a similar posi- 
tion. Dealers have received quota- 
tions of 35c¢ basis 10s for a fair grade 
knitting yarn this week while others 
spinning the same grade have quoted 
two cents lower. Spinners having lit- 
tle business on their books and own- 
ing low priced cotton are willing to 
shade quotations to secure business 
while spinners having a fair volume 
of business in hand not owning low 
priced cotton are quoting prices sev- 
eral cents above others. ‘There has 
been comparatively little interest in 
carded knitting yarns this week, sev- 
eral medium sized inquiries in the 
market indicating that notwithstand- 
ing quotations of 35c¢ for Ios from 
spinners, manufacturers are still able 
to buy a fair grade yarn at 33c basis. 

Opinion among dealers here is to 
the effect that while there may be an 
easing of yarns within the next few 
weeks this will not be of an import- 
ant character and a majority feel 
manufacturers would not make an 
error in covering their goods orders 
with yarn for the next sixty days. 
Yarn margins are small at the present 
time they point out and spinners will 
curtail should these contract further 
rather than take additional business 


at a loss. A number of spinners have 
already sent announcement to their 
local selling agents that a week or two 
weeks closing of mill has been decided 
upon in August. 


Plan Futures Control 


New York Cotton Exchange Ap- 
points Committee 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
has announced the appointment of 
a special committee of 15 to pre- 
pare by-laws covering the organiza- 
tion of a control committee for limit- 
ing trading volume and deliveries of 
cotton in the South as well as in New 
York. This action follows the send- 
ing out of a questionnaire, the re- 
sults of which indicated practical un- 
animity on the broad issue of the 
advisability of a system for control- 
ling the trade in New York cotton 
futures by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, as against Federal control. 
John H. McFadden, Jr., who is acting 
president in the absence of Gardiner 


H. Miller, is chairman of the com- 
mittee of fifteen. 
The committee has held an initial 


meeting and has divided its work into 
five phases represented by the fol- 
lowing sub-committees: Trading, 
Frank M. Hartcorn, chairman; legal 
accounts and banking, Elwood P. Mc- 
Enany, chairman; freight differen- 


tials, J. Hunter Wood, chairman; 
limitation and control, Philip B. 
Weld, chairman; warehouses and 


handling of documents, Wm. S. Dow- 
dell, chairman. 

The mail ballot drew answers 
from 230 out of a total of 450 mem- 
bers and only 11 members expressed 
themselves as opposed to the principle 
and policy of incorporating in the by- 
the exchange, amendments 
regarded by legislaturs from the cot- 
ton belt as legal requirements indis- 
pensable to the proper conduct of the 
trade in futures in New York, so as 
to reduce, minimize, and perhaps elim- 


laws of 


inate altogether opportunities for 
price manipulation. All the other 
votes cast supported the petition 


signed by 178 members of the Ex- 
change, dated May 31, requesting 
the appointment of a committee for 
purpose of devising a control plan 
with the difficulties 
shown in the recent report of the 
committee on southern 
headed by Richard T. Harriss, which 
recommended as the better plan the 
exclusion of New York from a pro- 
posed new contract providing for 
southern delivery, it is recognized that 
the task of safeguarding such delivery 
while affording a workable freight 
differential for New York stored cot- 
ton will prove no simple task. Yet the 
mail vote revealed that the members 
are in the ratio of three to one in 
favor of a delivery system that will 
include New York and make delivery 
here feasible through a freight differ- 
ential that will and must constantly 
maintain an obvious and direct price 


Confronted 


deliveries, 
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SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill! direct to Consumer 


Ww. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
LINN MILLS—CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded Combed Peeler 
12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 

















FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 






| 
JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY’ 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia 













SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. We ser eee ot 


MERCERIZED “TRUSS. f2 = 


NOVELTY YAINS Pouele. Bourette and COTTON WARP Go Beane, Jacks, 


Spirals in Cotton, Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


GATE sein, 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MBG. CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80's 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


: mC NA 


Grorce H. WaTERMAN Hersert A. CURRIER Epwin T. WITHERBY 
President I President Secretary and Treasure 
Boston New York Boston 





COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 
In Standard Descriptions : a 
58s and 60s Combed Peelers 


Single and Ply 

. For Mercerizing and Weaving 

Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. s pep 

These yarns—made of the finest raw 

78 Chauncy Street materials, spun by operatives who “know 

: how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 

Boston, Massachusetts — are, in every sense, “Superior.” 
New Yorx PHILA HIA CHARLOTTE = ri =~ " 
0 Worth Stree 6t Arch Stre “ommercial Ban Idg = i. "S ' 6~ (9) « 
40 Worth Street 1600 Arch Street C ercial Bank Bidg = of HA Hames 


> . > 2 = = SELLING € TPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
| Non-conflicting accounts solicited = enti tsie ~_ 


GEN ‘SALES MGR. 


| == 450 FOURTH HVE - NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 a 
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parity between cotton here and at 
New Orleans and other southern 
points of delivery. 

In reporting a system of limiting 
and controlling trading, the subcom- 
mittee having that subject in hand, 
vill have before it the provisions of 
the Smith bill, leaving the trading 
imit open, but subject to definition, 
and making such definition universal, 
when once announced, beside an 
amendment reported to the exchange 
itself, which after some changes, cov- 
ered the essentials of control in a 
form somewhat analogous to. the 
scheme of the Smith measure. 





Yarns Weaken with Cotton 
Buyers Show Little Interest Even 
at Concessions 
BOSTON.—Demand fr cotton 
yarns of all kinds thus far this month 
has been even poorer than it 
was during the first half of June, but 
with raw cotton and yarn prices de- 
clining, and with users showing a 
little more interest in the market, 
dealers are hopeful that business dur- 
ing the last half of the month will be 
a repetition of that during the last 
half of June, which, although far 
from normal, was much better than 
during the first half of that month. 
Combed and mercerized yarns show 
little change in price, with high grade 
combed weaving and knitting yarns 
being held for advances by many 
spinners because of the higher basis 
that is being generally asked by ship- 
pers for new crop staple cotton. 
Medium and coarse count carded 
yarns, on the other hand, are at least 
a half cent lower than they were a 
week ago and at current low limits 
demand is very slow and largely for 

prompt delivery only. 
The majority of spinners are re- 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 


sisting attempts to depress values, 
but with demand as slow as at pres 
ent the effect of curtailed production 
is more than counter-balanced by the 
decline in cotton futures. Probably 
it is correct to state that the majority 
of spinners of carded weaving yarn 
are holding for a basis of 3712 to 3&c 
for 20s-2 warps of average quality, 
with high grade yarn held as high as 
39c, but dealers find it difficult to in 
terest buyers even on a 37¢ basis for 
this count. Much the same situation 
exists on carded hosiery yarns for 
which most spinners want a basis of 
33 to 33%c for ros cones with deal- 
ers finding it difficult to get better 
than 32%c for this count. 

Counts finer than 30s or 36s in both 
carded weaving and hosiery yarns are 
relatively firmer than the coarser 
counts, and the same is true of 
combed yarn. The majority of spin- 
ners appear to be poorly covered with 
the longer cottons needed for fine 
count yarns and, despite the decline in 
futures, basis on new crop cotton is 
held so much higher and firmer than 
was the case a few weeks ago for 
prompt delivery that spinners have no 
alternative but to hold firmly for 
current or higher prices on varns. 


Suggest Further Mill Curtail- 
ment 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., July 14.—Vari- 
ous textile groups that hold meetings 
next week and in the near future are 
expected to request mill executives in 
this territory to join in a full week’s 
shut down in August and one week in 
September, in order to stimulate the 
market for products, as well as pre- 
vent too heavy stocks from accumu- 
lating in mill warehouses. To what 
extent such request, if made, will be 
acceded to remains to be seen, but 


general opinion in this territory is to 


AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The Bureau of the Census gives the following data in its June 
report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton spindles. 
(Cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales, except 
foreign, which is in 500-pound bales) : 


Cotton consumed 
during — 


Cotton on hand 


June 30 Cotton 


spindles 
— — active 


11 months In In public during 


June ending 


consuming storage and June 


(bales) June 30 establish- at compresses (number) 


United States 


Cotton-growing States 1928 


1928 510,565 5, 343,946 


(bales) ments (bales) (bales) 


, 158,531 1,*45,971 .624 488 
oo 


1 
1927 659 , 841 5,619,820 1,594,475 2,181,509 32,756,862 


392,089 » 782,038 734,452 1,469,919 755,262 


é 1927 475,958 ,778 077 1,037,107 1,8°6,117 669 632 
New England States 1928 99 ,034 , 345,984 365 896 96,718 9,571,119 


41) 


1927 155 , 567 , 544,816 470.99 112,185 3,605,834 
\l other States 1928 19,442 265,924 58,183 8 334 1,298,116 


1927 28,316 296 ,927 86,459 23 207 1,481 396 


oad. e 


INCLUDED ABOVE 
Egyptian Cotton o% 13,949 203 , 307 958 
26,045 218,414 51,482 


Close Harmony 


Cannon service has always been 
brimful of meaning. Spinning 
our own yerns, and always ex- 
perimenting to make them bet- 
ter, we never miss an opportu- 
nity to pass on to our customers 
the benefit of what we ourselves 


know — 


Have you experienced Cannon 
Yarn service? We are equipped 
to give you a complete range of 
counts in the put-up you require 
— the quality, up to Cannon tra- 
ditions — the price, consistently 
reasonable. 


Let’s get together. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga 





Other foreign Cotton 2! 6,768 74,132 9,990 
, 330 63,008 386 
\m.-Egyptain Cotton 92 . 169 15,060 ,378 
, 284 18,581 ,879 


NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 


63 , 587 694,479 .632 
70,055 736,211 










Export Yarn Opportunity 


Every spinner of Karded Cotton knitting yarns knows 
that Argentina is one of the important markets. 


The advertiser (a domestic corporation), has been estab- 
lished there, with a selling office on the ground for over 25 


years,— during all of that time specializing in the knitting 
trade. Has successfully merchandised substantial quantities 
of cotton yarn. They now seek the representation of a mill 


(or mills) that can offer a suitable range of counts, of 
excellent quality and with competitive prices. 


They maintain their own shipping office in this country 
and can take delivery in New York, attending to all export 
details. 


With suitable inducements might finance sales, or would 
guarantee the accounts. 


References, financial and otherwise, exchanged. 


Negotiations, now or in the near future, with 


Address Adv. 393, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Fas MANUFACTURING CoMrAny i 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Combed ae Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 
Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 


COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 


ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, 


MARK 


RHODE ISLAND 





The ‘Bowen Specially Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler” for Uniformity of Twist in 
Cords and Plys 
Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 


Cc, P. 0. Box 792 


— UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS — 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS 





107-109 SO. SECOND ST. 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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the effect that the mills would comply. 
[he matter of shutdown or curtail- 
ment is one that rests solely with the 
mill officials and directors of each 
plant. 


Report Labor Unions Organiz- 
ing in North Carolina 


\ccording to the July issue of the 
American Federationist, the official 
magazine of the American Federation 
of Labor, that organization through 
its North Carolina branch “has 
launched an organizing campaign that 
represents a real determination to de- 
velop a labor organization commen- 
surate with the growing industrial 
importance of that state.” The plan 
of organization and campaign is ex- 
plained in part in the Federationist 
as follows: 

“Some months ago the industrial 
towns and communities of the Pied- 
mont District created the Piedmont 
Organizing Council. Each community 
has its representative on the Council, 
which meets monthly. As the com- 
munities are close together the ex- 
pense of the organization is small. 
Organizing methods and experiences 
are reported to the Council so that all 
may know what succeeds and what 
fails. There is inspiration from the 
central organization as well as the 
advantage of a unified undertaking. 
In April, representatives of this 
Council and the North Carolina State 
Federation of Labor came to Wash- 
ington for a conference with officials 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
As a result of the agreement reached 
at this conference, the Federation or- 


ganizer and the organizers from a 
number of international unions are in 


North Carolina to help in the organ- 
izing campaign. 

“Other councils are 
other districts. Finally, all will func- 
tion through the State Federation. 
This plan makes possible the frequent 
meetings of union representatives, 
sustained work, at a 
North Carolina 
this intelligent 


planned for 


necessary to 
minimum expense. 
is wise in finding 
ethod of dealing with her serious 
problem of rapid industrialization 
without agencies to fix and maintain 
standards for workers and to serve 
as a stabilizing force in the labor side 
of production. 


“The chief manufacturing indus- 
tries are textiles, furniture and 
tobacco. A number of large building 


programs are also under way. 
“This is 


obviously the opportune 
time for 


all national trade unions to 

the workers in their juris- 
diction in North Carolina. The 
Federation hopes that the work started 
in North Carolina will be extended to 
other states.” 


organize 


Metalkloth Co., Inc., Lodi, N. J., has 
asked bids on general contract for a 
one-story addition, 60 x 60 ft., brick 
and mill type. John H. Liebau, 230 


Main Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., 
architect. 


Featureless Waste Market 





Strength in Cotton Not Reflected 
Fully in Waste Values 
BOSTON.—In cotton wastes 
is a featureless market. By making 
an extended survey of the market 
would be possible to find a little of 
every kind of material selling from 
sweeps up to comber but the aggre- 


there 


gate volume of transactions would be | 


comparatively small. Strength in cot- 
ton is sustaining waste values but that 
is about all. Consumers are showing 
a rather marked reluctance to purchas- 
ing additional supplies and as little or 
nothing can be done to quicken their 
activities the market lapses into 
somnolency. On cotton above 22c the 
percentage bases on comber and strips 
are slightly lower. Threads show no 
particular firmness and stuffing wastes 
are very sluggish. 

Much larger consumer interest than 
now 
prices paid shall reflect the 
in cotton. 


advance 
The waste market from the 
seller’s standpoint is lagging behind 
cotton values. Sufficient 
elapsed for better waste prices to 
materialize and this surely would 
been the case had there appeared any 
substantial volume of mill 
Current mill demand, however 
thin. New York State knitters and 
Manchester importers are both with- 
out interest in Strips are 
moving spasmodically, threads for 
wiping wastes are quiet and stuffing 
materials are sluggish on a relatively 
low price level. 


buying. 
. 1S verv 


comber. 


Export business is very inactive. 
The Manchester market continues 
quiet and no improvement seems likely 
in the immediate future. Buying is 
of a hand-to-mouth character. 
are evidences of 


There 


pressed that it would be a 
if mills not merely in the American 
but in the Egyptian section of the in- 
dustry were to go on short time. The 
only satisfactory feature is that cotton 
is keeping fairly steady and so pre- 


venting anything in the nature of 


severe depreciation. Both hard and 
soft wastes are in very limited 
demand. 

* * x 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 


Wire a eens 19 %4 —20c. 
oe ee 18 —18\%« 
WE, COI so 5 ase o's Save 17 17%e 
Choice willowed fly........ 914 —10¢ 
Choice willowed picker.... 6%— Thee. 
PM ncaa aw alale ame ee © 20 —22c. 
Eanters (95) run) ........ 51 6« 
Spoolers (single) ......... 12%—13ce. 
Fine White cop ........ 14 —1414: 








N. C. Cotton Crop Was Smaller 


but Brought More Money 
RALEIGH, N. C.—With an acreage 
reduction of 13% and a reduction in 
yield per acre of more than 18% in 
last year’s cotton crop, as compared 
with the 1926 crop, North 
farmers received about 
more for the 1927 crop than for the 
crop of the year before, 


seen will be found necessary if 


time has | 


have | 


over-production in | 
various directions and the view is ex- 


good thing | 


Carolina | 
$12,000,000 |} 


figures show. | 














ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. }. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 





Ashland, 4342 








S. HAWES & BRO. 


O. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ‘ins nome: 


AND NUMBERS 














_ INDUSTRIAL YARN ConPOnATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-— knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. | 


COTTON YARNS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


| 113 Worth St., 
| New York 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS "Yeu } VE Se 













JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


| COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I 


||| CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 















Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 











EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural— Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Shipshape 


Every cone or cop every skein ‘ 
correctly processed and wound. Shipshape 
yard atter yard. 


And it’s never an accident that National 
Yarns are always true to their standard. It’s 
the open-eyed supervision we give these 
yarns. We watch them like a miser watches 
his gold. Write us for sampies. Make your 
own “shipshape”’ test. 


NATIONAL 


||| YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


also dyed rayon 























I . . . 


CONES 


MN COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
VAN ROSSVILLE, GA. 

| | | Sales Offices 

i Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 





M. A. Henderson 


Rossville, Ga. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Cosby & Thomas, 
Johnston Building 



































HUU New York 
: The Manley-Johnson 
Philadelphia, Pa. Corporation Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 260-266 West Edward Shulta. 
6908 Cresheim Road Broadway 712 North Sth St. 
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GCOre 


Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


——<—$—_— en 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 





New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


slow carded — ! 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
am < 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
9905 


Murray Hill 0614 
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rotton Decline Checked at 2le 


July 21, 1928 





COTTON 





Crop Condition Improving, 
but West Texas Drouthy 


HE selling movement which started 

with the publication of the Gov- 
ernment’s acreage estimate on July 
gth has continued during the past 
week. The recovery which followed 
the first break on the acreage figures 
was checked by liquidation of cotton 
that had been carried over the imme- 
diate decline, apparently, and reports 
of improving crop progress were re- 
lected by increased offerings later, 
vith October contracts selling down 
to 21.06 or about 181 points below the 
high level touched toward the end of 
‘une. This decline of approximately 
$9 per bale seemed to ieave the mar- 
ket in a better technical position, and 
there were rallies later in the week on 
covering while there may have been 
some fresh buying on an idea that the 
that the improved position of the mar- 
ket might be sufficient to sustain ad- 
vances pending the development 
another crop scare. 


of 


The general feeling appears to be 
that in spite of certain unfavorable 
features, the crop has been pretty well 
holding its own if not actually im- 
proving during the first half of July. 
Of crop based on the 


course, ideas 


| private end-June condition and acre- 
lage reports were revised upward by 


about 600,000 bales because of the an- 


| creased in the acreage, but the result- 
ing indication of around 


13,600,000 
bales, it was pointed out, allowed for 


'the usual deterioration during July. 


With a crop holding its own or im- 
proving for the first half of the 
month, it became a question whether 
this deterioration would be realized, 





Cotton Statistical Data 








(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
July 11 High Low July 18 Change 
July 22.05 21.94 20.85 21.22 —.83 
August ‘ 22.17 21.84 21.16 21.39 78 
September ° 22.19 21.86 21.18 21.41 —.78 
| October “i 22.24 22.18 21.06 21.44 80 
November 22.16 21.82 21.11 21.34 —.82 
December . 22.98 22.01 20.85 21.26 —.82 
January 21.98 21.838 20.75 21.183 —.85 
February > 21.94 21.53 20.82 21.10 —.84 
March 21.89 21.76 20.70 21.06 —.83 
April 21.82 21.44 20.73 20.99 — . 88 
May 21.79 21.61 20.59 20.92 —.87 
oo . 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpoo! 
Friday, July 13 21.95¢ 21058 12.144 
Saturday, July 14 22. 00c 21. 58 12.034 
Monday, July 16 21. 6K 21 .29¢ 12.08d 
Tuesday, July 17 21. 50k 21.14 11. 83d 
Wednesday, July 18 21.7 21. 48 11. 88d 
Thursday, July 19 21. 55« 21. 25 11.974 
° 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Lnat 
July 18 week vear 
valvestor 21.35 137,154 187,189 
New Orleans 21,48 185, 644 279,074 
Mobi 21.25 418 7,781 
Savannal 21.70 20,221 H1,81¢ 
harles 21.63 15, 983 29,811 
W netor 14,185 1 1 
‘ 1k 21.69 35,109 6,077 
Baltimore 21.65 1,327 1,347 
New York 21.70 71,445 219,919 
Yostor 215 301 g 
Philadelphia 7, 94 
Tost 1.4 18,48 
Augusta , 21.7 9 
Memphis 21.05 85, 448 
; I 21. 2,9 
1 ' hk 20 on 11 5 
Da is 20S 


and a decline of nearly 2c a lb. fro: 
the high prices reached on the bu 
movement of June, has probably go: 
some way toward discounting a mor 
favorable end-July condition. 
fact, some traders have been talkin: 
a possible condition of around 70 
which the Government’s acreage 
with an allowance of 4.2% for aba: 
donment after July rst would point to 
a yield of very nearly 
bales. 


on 


15,000,000 


With July only half gone it would 
seem rather premature to be talking 
end-July condition figures, however, 
and there are some well-informed cot- 
ton men in the trade here who are in- 
clined to feel that the prior history of 
this crop has rendered it particular], 
likely to deterioration during August 
of not during July. As a matter of 
fact the crop is generally considered 
about 3 weeks late and some feel that 
it has been making its June improve- 


ment during the first half of this 
month. In other words July and Au 


gust deterioration may come together 
during the next six weeks and it 
would be possible for the crop to go 
back pretty rapidly as it did, perhaps, 
in 1922. At present, the chief com- 
plaints as to the actual progress of the 
plant are coming from west Texas. 

The following table will show Wed- 
nesday’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons : 








Market July 11 July 18 Chge. Last Yr. Sales 
Galveston 22.25 21.35 —90 1825 2,53 
New Orleans 21.48 —74 18.05 1,928 
Mobile ‘ 21.25 —75 17 50 2 
Savannah 21.70 > 1790 1% 
Norfolk 21.69 —69 18.13 114 
New York 21.70 —85 18.35 2,100 
Augusta 21.75 —88 18.00 2 
Memphis 21.06 —95 17.50 5,209 
St Louis.... 21.00 —75 17.50 
Houston 21.40 —75 1815 5,38 
Dallas oveches 20.80 —75 17.60 2,916 
Liverpool 11.88d 
The following differences on and 


off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 





WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas phis gomery gusta at 
MF 100¢ 1.00t .70¢ 94st 88 
8.G 6st =6.75t) «= S8t 2 75¢~—CB2t 
G.M. 40¢ «.40t «= 40S. 38t AT 
$.M sot 25t St) 5t 2! 
8 L. ane = .25* 38°) 85% 
L.M goe = 50° = s8* =o ~—sé&Bl® 
8.G 1.00° 110° 1.38° 1.00% 148° 
TR ee oa ow 3.75° 1.85° 3.00° 3.75° 3.23° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Gt. ss Sane ,  -25° 95° 40° 25° ' 
en Eo Loar eey 60° 75° §=.65° «=—50° 
bth ate 195° 1.00° 31.25¢ .75° 11) 
§. L.M.°*.... 2.00° 1.50% 1.75° 1 38° 3 8 
L: MiP"... ‘ 275% 225° 250° 2.38° 24 
YELLOW STAINED 
AE nec eae 10° 100° 100° .75° (a8 
Ws synwecens 1.75° 1.25° 150° 1.50° | & 
Me.  Sessnacens 2.75° 150° 2.25° 2.00% 238 
BLUE STAINED 
BMP. vcvasans 1.75° 1 50" 1.50° 1.75% 1 48 
Rae 235° 200° 9.25° 2.50° 2% 
ee ececuras 300° 250° 3.00% 3.50% 2.87 


*OF mi idling 
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Cotton—Continued 


Staple Demand Off premium and extra staple cottons, be- 
j & 


cause most shippers showed a tendency 
to advance basis almost in proportion 
to the decline in futures. This has 
been particularly true on new crop 
extra staples and also on anything 
longer than commercial 1 3/16 in. 
cotton in middling and better grades 
for prompt delivery. The reported 
scarcity of the latter appears to be 
genuine and most shippers are asking 
just as high basis for old crop as for 
new crop cottorts. For those who 
must have this kind of cotton it may 


. pe be fortunate that the New Bedford 
lependent on the boll weevil. There 


e ; "eh seid. ileal strike continues and is likely to remain e ‘ 
*. more spos stio ; : \ 
§ more di pares 2 fae unsettled until after Labor Day at the ee 
= Dae i teers sciee ) i uisse 


Due to Government Report on 
Acreage 

\Miempuis, TENN., July 16.—De- 

| for cotton, although rather inac- 

tive during recent weeks, has dropped 
oft perceptibly, due presumably to the 
Government’s recent report on acre- 
age. While the acreage reported, the 
second largest on record, by no means 


cl 


sures a crop of as much as 15,- 
090.000 bales, bullish confidence is 
somewhat shaken and is now largely 


; other sections than to Mississippi 
Valley States: a large increase was 
Ss expected in Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 


There appear to be very few sellers 
of full 114 in. hard western cotton a ; c ; 

fie e was o5 Divergency of production is here to 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana be- ot middling grade below a basis ot : ; ; = 
aed § the several hundred thousand 90° points on October, with more ask- stay. You see evidences of it on all 
cause of the sever: é 


r, ing : inl r ints = 7 » 
acres not planted last year on account Ing a minimum of 1000 points on Oc sides. 


. t flood tober. For full 1 3/16 in. hard west- 
T oOodas. - . . 
n- ; °,¢ aT 5 a oT: > > } . S . 
Improving crop conditions have © cotton ot —s grade the Many mill men find Quissett yarn 
0 ee : : minimum of most shippers for new ; ot oe ' : 
-ontributed to the weakening of bullish ; : ‘ srVICe y 10 > 
I cniribneed os ee SSRN Td | ike. align: ix Aediipoints on ‘Octnber service Of vital aid in this versatile 
sentime , In an) » Whe eo 2 ee : “a ; ae 
. the cause, holders are less confident With a range as high as 750 points on. era. It isa yarn service that seldom 
ol ae ee . 7 It is possible to buy full 1% in. Delt: \ : : . 
ee and mills and shippers have with- “t 1S possible to buy tull 1/4 in. Delta disappoints. An unusual range of 
frawn from the market. Old crop C°tton of middling grade at about 400 . : 
iat oe re so Saal Seat ‘wot eect points on October for prompt deliv- counts, an ample variety of twists 
> STOCKS c ; S > « oo estan , 2VAP + . « 
business is to be expected but compe- ee bes re er ne cee. ee and put-ups—these are notably use- 
s Be peu eee ea > ex. Shippers ask as high as 500 points pes aad , ; 
tition for old crops, which some ex : . eterictice > toy > 
od ted might be gaat Ake by scarcitv, is 09 October. Quotations last week ful characteristics in this textile day : 
- pecter gh 2 e) Vv sce y, i — 
ler aa missing and no forward busi- Were purely nominal, and although and age. / 
it el ray Pres R a: arke as SC aq < > scline 
= ness of ntoment appears to be pending. the = ket ha scored a net dec line on a a — at 
g Consensus of opinion is that the futures in the meantime of some 60 e invite you to take advantage of ( 
ac uncertainties of the situation are such ee: it ie oe spores - our facilities for serving you. Why , 
the that shippers will not feel warranted a quotations an average of 50 ZY not a try-out? / 
in accepting any important volume of points to bring them into line with y ’ \ 
as. , a or . a er Boe ant ; 
.d forward business until after the Gov- CUrrent transactions for prompt de- (| 
e€ - : : aur, r 
ad- ernment report in August, at about eeem ; ‘ Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all ) 
ith which time also boll weevil probabili- Bottom prices on Egyptian cottons Numbers and Descriptions. (| 
ties should be much better defined. for the week were touched yesterday Ply Yarns otir Specialty. Mh 
cies Sa when a lows were scored Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
2,538 ei : in the Alexandria market: July Sak, \ larides, Pimas, and Peruvians \ 
1,928 Tt, a > ss 7 « (4 - \ « >> aS, ¢ c ° 
29 Few Sales at Dec line $37.10; August Uppers, $25.83; Octo- y { 
7. a 5 ber Uppers, $26.40; November Sak. 
21” ff} Weakness of American Futures ¢, <4 July Sak. advanced 75¢ to 


9 Encourages Waiting Policy $37.85 today, but the November option 


coe Boston, Juty 18—The decline ot at $39.07 is up only ssc. The recovery ‘“ o 
a, + © ‘ ‘ r “ é - ws 2 - 
2,916 ‘pproximately 100 points in cotton jn the August and October Upper Y uissett 1 


ry 








iutures prior to the moderate reaction options was almost identical today. ) 
and ee Bt, ere ; ; 
viled n values today stimulated the placing The net decline for the week in July New Bedford, Mass. (| 
8 comparatively little business on Sak. was $1.44 and in November Sak. S 
ails $2.40; August Uppers at $26.05 are \ Wm. M. Butler, Pres. ( 
rable Mark S ati oe off $1.15 and the October option at Edward H. Cook, Treas. ) 
arket Statistics $26.65 shows a decline of $1.05. > 
; Basis Middling | Thomas F. Glennon, Agent } 
aSiIsS i ” er - 
: Saletan. Gubirter, Current Quotation: ( 
Ave Til markets averag ee Tea Average prices for July-Aug. ship- 
, re ; MOMS: oo5 so nekeaasukcc 21.25 22.2 ment of middling and strict middling 
: e : Premium Staples hard western cotton (government 
26 First 8 es from Factors Tables at Memphis lengths ) are as follows: J} 
, aye srade Strict Middling Prices nominal 
» “he SEES 5.4 54 se sopeet pasar ae caeeadmansamete 24 @24%4c ; ) 
3° 16- ir Ai Rope p ames acswateeesels 2514@26c 1 1/16 im... .+s.seeeeeeees 
> 14S BB Xin 97 @2ilec 1 1/16 in. to % in... ' 
Bae MEE ++--nsoncnsvensdbtetakivadedesases 27 @2%e 1 1/i¢ in k 
Current Sales 1 3 16 AM..seeeeeeeeeeeens 
. . Tor Seay. Week 1 B UR veces cacescancss A 
2 gt? Memph week week before Basis on New York, Oct., 21.43c. Ay 
re MEemPhis total.......... 6,375 8,475 14,350 e 
: tt ’ luded in tot fis 7,025 11,925 John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote (UA 
4 7 arket apex 20,4 22,431 32,737 ~~ : er od c 
86 Memnhi . , Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for D ; 
emphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. July-Aug. shipment as __ follows: \ 
. = For t Year jr “3: ° - ap 3 
. a i week year before Medium Sakelarides, 3634c, off 1%c; ) Lj 
¢ 28° Boro receipts.) goes oaveee «= ayel8 Medium Uppers, 29c, off 114c from J 
Ship ® Aus. 1, net 006,920" $98,179 151,595 july 11. They report closing prices 4 
= bme i St 17,894 23,431 7 4” : 
, 12a Aug. 1.... 1,472,962 2,389,087 1,858,220 July 18 on the Alexandria exchange as 
, a a Deereas tr wade: ae Cea Mis. follows: July Sak. $37.85, off $1.44, 
of en’ k im hands August Uppers, $26.05, off $1.15, from 
_emphis factors... 16, 750 25,544 64, 866 7 7 
creas week...... 750 10,456 14 July 11. 









GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 










THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E*’ 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


PE AE EA A LEELA LEE TEAL TTI 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WQORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


Tops YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. LEGGE 
212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST 134 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 








FALLS YARN MILLS 


Wesmensient, a 
corporated 1904 


F ad ea: and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. | 


[' is our vigilant watch over every 
detail of the dyeing process which 
enables us to turn out superior work 
Put your dyeing needs up 

to us.... You will like the re- 

sults and quick-stepped de- 


liveries. 


FLORENCE Julien J. Guerin 
DYE WORKS \ Frcs ont con tor 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 


Western Selling Agents for: 
Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
ules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 
Chicago, Ill. 


222 West Adams Street 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 


yop. 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. PA. 


w-—* NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 


MAKERS © 1 Scorr DStone. ne. 210 SuMMER ST, Boston, Mass 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS DESCRIPTION 


Jamestown, New York 



















WILLIAM RYLE & CO. THE “MURDOCK” 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Keep Your Spindles fully equipped with 
GARTH MFG. CO. the 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND Murdock Bobbin Holders 
CARDED STOCK in the perfection of your goods 


For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic Murdock & Geb Co., FRANSES 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Rockweloww Mae” ||| Star Worsted Company 


Manufacturers of 
waamerino ¥Y A RN S} YARNS } 








FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns FITCHBURG MASS 
|S 
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Tops and Wools 
Moving Together 


Markets Now  Sluggish 
Slightly Below High’ Points 
of Year—Noils Firm 


BOSTON.—The wool top market is 
inactive. Manufacturers hesitate to 
pay current asking prices for tops be- 
ing yet uncertain as to trend in goods 
market and the prospects facing the 
approaching lightweight opening. 
Topmakers would cut prices to obtain 
business if it were possible to cover 
on wool. Top values are certainly not 
out of a line with wools. The ap- 
proximate advance in tops for year 
to date has been 7% and for similar 
wools 7.6%. Three-eights blood wools 
and tops have had the largest advance 
for the year to date, the tops 11% 
and the wools, 10.2%. The table here- 
with gives the top situation for year 
to date: 


Percent 

January 18 July 18 advance 

Fine tops $1.38 $1.43 3.6 
% blood .. 1.28 1.37 7.0 
Xs blood . 1.15 1.28 11.0 
\% blood .... 1.09 1.16 6.4 


A strongly priced market for fine 
noils continues a feature. These com- 
modities on advanced level of $1.02- 
$1.05 are apparently selling out of 
normal parity with wool and yet the 
peculiar character of the mill call for 
short fine fibers, noils, garnets and 
wools seems a sufficient explanation. 
Choice fine noils are at this time ap- 
proximately 20% higher than they 
were in January. Noil business in 
general is seasonally quiet. There is 
some inquiry for fine recombed 
colored noils but very little of this 
material is available. Movement in 
specialty noils is very small. The 
United States is reported as being still 
interested in certain types of noils in 
Bradford but little actual business is 
being placed. 

* * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_ Tops—Boston 

DE ny area ck (64-668) $1.42/1.45 
Half-blood ....... (60-62s)  1.37/1.39 
High % blood....... (58s) 1.28/1.30 
Aver. % blood....... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
lle Se et 1.18/1.20 
High 4% blood........ (50s)  =1.15/1.16 
MM, ese heaiccsceeexadwes 1.10 
PPE: Asso van Sesicasdboudesas eae 
Tee. «akon ns rama eet eae 1.00 
ee eee .90/ .91 
MR oP EM AES CO Oa hack okie .90/ .91 

_ Tops—Bradford, Eng. (June 29) 
OR co 0 it GIS i atte Ere (70s) 56140 
BEY sade an eee one (64s) 5414d 
Half RO as ee game g tei (60s) 52d 
Half-blood, low........... (58s) 46140 
Three-eighths blood....... (56s) 42d 
Quarter-blood ........... (50s) 821%4d 
ROO OR ae as oasis $05 ca (46s) 27d 

_ Noils—Boston 
ROOD. ccc cee anu Ran Saat $1.00-$1.05 
aml 5 4-8. . os ca nk ate .92-—- .97 
On Se a .80— .85 
Aver. % blood............ .68- .73 
Raw % bleed, o.oo cccsscees .68— .65 
Hig! i: TEs x ea ase asa e .60-  .62 
BOP 0.5 = ce oena bi boy tect oe 58- .35 
o_O OE Eo 3 .50- .52 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Will Yarns Follow Wool? 





Decline’ in 


Raw 


Material 


Without Effect on Spinners 


Philadelphia. 
ARNS have been steadier than 
wools during recent weeks, the 
latter and fleece wools in particular, 
have declined four to five cents, clean 
basis, in many instances, while yarns 
spun from medium such as 
2-20s, 50s, have not changed in price 
during the same period. Explanation 
of this is to be found in the fact yarns 
did not advance at the same rate 
wools did during the upward swing 
nor to the same extent. For example, 
bright medium wools reached a mar- 
ket level of 56c to 57c for medium 
grades as the peak and a number of 
knitting yarn spinners in this vicinity 
bought fair sized lines at that level, 
paying 56c in known instances. 
Spinners at that time called atten- 
tion to the fact 2-20s, should, 
upon that wool price basis, be selling 
at $1.55 or five cents higher than the 
going market level. With similar 
wools now available at 52c to 53c to 
spinners or roughly five cents, clean 
basis, under the peak spinners can 
see no reason why they should con- 
sider making reductions in price, feel- 
ing that yarns are really selling on the 
proper wool replacement basis taking 
inta consideration many have 
declined several cents within the last 
month. 


wools 


SOs, 


wools 


Price Cutting Reported 

It is apparent that notwithstanding 
many spinners are holding to current 
quotations fairly steadily and the mar- 
ket is stable, this is not altogether 
true. It is noticeable large sales 
when made in the current market are 
at prices considerably under the pres- 
en quotation list named by represen- 
tative spinners. It is also apparent 
large sales are only made where a 
spinner is willing to sell at prices five 
or more cents under the present quo- 


tation range, sales of lbs., 
being made, for example, ten cents 
under the top price named by other 
spinners. 

Trading has been exceptionally quiet 
during the last three weeks and there 
are spinners who are in need of imme- 
diate orders to keep their plants en- 
gaged even on their present cur- 
tailed schedules. Under these circum- 
stances it is natural that a spinner 
here and there would revert to their 
former policy of going into the mar- 
ket and obtaining a large order which 
would permit them to keep machinery 
and organization intact though this 
necessitated selling at prices that 
meant a large loss to them and also 
injured the position of all spinners 
making similar yarn, who would then 
be compelled to accept business at the 
same level or withdraw from the mar- 
ket for the time. 

Bradford Weaving Soft 

This condition is especially true of 
that group which specializes in Brad- 
ford weaving counts and is less true 
of that limited number of 
making Bradford outerwear counts, 
the latter group being in a_ fairly 
strong position in regard to advance 
business in hand and therefore 
inclined to make reductions to attract 
new business. Between the two ex- 
tremes are French spun yarns, single 
and ply, gray and mixtures, these not 
being as steady as outerwear counts 


100,000 


spinners 


less 


nor as weak as Bradford weaving 
yarns. 
Such a situation has been evident 


for a number of months and indicates 
that the slightly easier tone in the 
wool market during the last four 


weeks has in reality had little effect 
upon yarn prices, the main question 
at present in determining the price a 
manufacturer shall pay for yarn be- 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (366)............ 1.10-1.15 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 


2-20s to 2-266, 4 bid. (46-488)... 1.3744-1.42%4 


2-266 to 2-308, 14 bid. (488)... .. 1 50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4 bid. S. A. (46s). 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 1% bid. (48-50s).......... 1.6214-1.65 
2-20s, 3% bid. (568)............. 1.65-1.67%4 
2-266, 3% bid. (568)....... eee -1,.70-1.72% 
2-86e, 3% bid. (56e)............. 1.774%4-1 80 
2-328, 4 bid. 60s)........... . 1.781.77% 
2-360, %4 bid 60s)............. 1.80-1.82% 
2-408, 14 bid '80s)............. 1.85-1.87% 
2-50s, high, }, bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)............. 2.0734-2.10 
2-60s, fine, (70s)........ etibenhs 2.65-2.70 


French System 





1.52% 
1.65-1.6714 
1.70-1.72% 
1.80-1.8244 

1.87%-1.92%4 

1.90-1 95 

2.1214-2.17% 

; 2.62-2.72 

Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 

2-20s, low, % bid. (448)........ ‘ 1.25-1 30 

2-188 to 2-208, %{ bid. (50s)..... 1.50 

2-268, 4% bid. (50s)............. 1.55 

2-308, 4% bid. (508)............. 1.60 

2-208, % bid. (568)............. 1.65 

2-20s, \ bid. (60s)........... 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 

Wy ac ccvensceesasee esses 1.35-1.37% 

IN x inaé.bacscandvesan ena 1.45-1.47% 

eae 1.55-1.57% 

Pa addncscveddseceras 1.65-1.67% 
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ing just what position the spinners 
is in, much spinners 
have on books and how badly 


need the the 
turer is place. 





how business 
they 
manutac- 
Bradtord 
weaving yarn spinners are in greater 


order which 


ready to 


need of new business at present than 
outerwear spinners, for example, and 
we find weaving counts soft and sub- 
ject to reductions while outerwear 
counts remain steady, neither spinning 
group changing prices because of the 
recent wool fluctuation, 


From a manufacturer’s viewpoint 
we find a condition resembling that 


held by spinners concerning the de- 
cline in wool prices, namely that no 
business has been placed with spin- 
ners at the current and highest range 
of varn prices with the single ex- 
ception of outerwear counts, sales be- 
ing reported in these qualities at the 
present $1.50 level and therefore the 
present quotation list of these yarns 
should be revised downward to the 
figures at which sales are actually 
being made at the present time, sev- 
eral lots being moved at prices ten 
cents under the 
price. 


spinners’ asking- 
Distress Sales Not Large 

Spinners’ answer to this argument 
is the extremely limited volume of 
business passing at the present time 
and the fact exceptionally low. prices 
are only quoted by a few spinners who 
are compelled to accept. almost any 
price the buyer is willing to pay. They 
such sales do not 


assert make a fair 
market price but should be consid 
ered distress sales and while admit 
ting such sales represent a_ large 


percentage of the total refuse to ad 
mit such figures represent fair market 
values. 

One of the brightest features of an 
otherwise dull market has been the 
increase in volume of yarn specified 
on old contracts by manufacturers 
of men’s wear for use in duplicate 
heavy-weight fabrics by mills in this 
section, spinners stating that specify 
ing on such contracts has been more 
active this week than at any time 
during the present heavy-weight sea 
son. This is a usual manifestation 
of hand-to-mouth goods buying and 
was expected by well-informed manu- 
facturers and spinners many of whom 
are predicting a continuance of heavy- 
weight improvement during August by 
last-minute buyers. Outerwear yarn 
spinners also believe buying by that 
group will improve in August, lack of 
interest having been apparent from 
sweater and bathing-suit mills for a 
number of weeks. 


Bradford Spinners Meet 
Spinners 
meeting 


were interested in a 
held on Tuesday at which 
many of the largest spinners of Brad- 
ford weaving yarns were present, it 
being estimated by several 
that than half of 


present 


more the 


sales 
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BONE DRY 

; HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS ; 

Do you know the Secured with the | | 
five points of 6 


EFFICIENCY” CUP-LESS 
WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. || JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS CO. priabetetta, Px 


THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUT 


JOHNSO 


FRICTION CLUTCHES N 
FOR RAYON MACHINERY 


ESE 


Te 






Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine with the 
LITTLE SILENT 

WATCHMAN 
STOP MOTION 

















| A splendid alutch for Rayon Machinery is the 

JOHNSON. On these machines and various 

* . te ° other machines these clutches are _ highly 

and eliminate 75% of your knitting troubles by stopping satisfactory. Small, compact clutches, espe- 
° cially adapted for light-power machines. Little 

the machine when the broken needle or defects occur. space. Great strength. Maximum performance 


Equip with JOHNSONS. 









SIMPLICITY Circular and prices ; Se 
DURABILITY—ECONOMY upon request | wine ies consoiitaeD Fexruz 





Manufactured by 


P. C. KLINGLER, 111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 









John Eppler Machine Works 


Engineers and Machinists 


Builders of the Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine 
(Patented) for Millinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings 
and Fringes, and all ae Machinery pertaining to 
is Line. 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts., Phila., Pa. 





Lay Once 


never replace 










Sales Offices 


in Principal Cities | 
oraa minarets | AL W. ALLEN’S SONS 
oe Southern Wood Preserving Co. || 2427 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


——CATALOG-—— Atlanta, Ga. 
fest chcniecaaeeieumesteaeoee i aaa Manufacturers of 


When the Skein and Back Winders 


ss , For Hosiery, Underwear and Sweaters 
Regain Varies... 


THAT’S when trouble is bound to 











WINDERS 4{ARLEY=Kay, laren yarn | 


crop up in your processing. The => Cop and Skein oueins & FGRADE WAXERS 
fuzzy-fingered fibres snap .. . the ae h G ¢ Ty se Be, nimene 

lanky yarn breaks. Just because you he For Wool np re Mill 

let the humidity in your mill run - Cotton or Silk Accessories 


rampant, unbridled. .. . GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 








With BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 
controlling the moisture content of the 

air, there’s no chance for your regain 

to vary. For each BAHNSON is an inde- 
pendent unit . . . supplying the moisture as 
local conditions demand, only. Write us. 


PORCELAIN GUIDES 


PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue - - Brooklyn, New York 






THE BAHNSON COMPANY Phone Worth St., New York 


actory, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


sradford weaving yarn spindles were 
represented. It was reported that 
lans were discussed aimed to place 
he Bradford weaving section of the 
arn market on a more stable basis, 
to improve the unfavorable situation 
f such spinners and also to stimu- 
ite confidence among manufacturers 
using these counts. 


Canada _ to Push Wool 


Pant to Foster Both 
and Manufacturing 


Efforts on 
Growing 


MONTREAL, CANADA—An investiga- 
tion designed to build up the Canadian 
wool industry has been begun under 
the direction of the National Research 
Council. It will eventually include 
research into both farm and factory 
problems, but for the present special 
attention is to be directed to condi- 
tions on the farms. The woolen manu- 
facturers have for some time had in 
operation a laboratory to deal with 
their own problems, and this work 
will likely be extended under Govern- 
ment assistance and direction in the 
near future. The main problem now 
being tackled is the provision of raw 
material for the industries at home, 
but over a longer period the investi- 
gation will probably include methods 
of strengthening the Canadian manu- 
facturers against outside competition. 
The investigation will probably take 
Il or 15 vears and will include a 
thorough study of all the problems of 
the industry. 

At the outset the investigators will 
study conditions on the farm in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In Cen- 
tral Canada raised by the 
domestic method and on the prairies 
by the range method. 


wool is 


There are also 
various conditions in different parts 
of the country, and there will be an 
investigation to determine the relation 
of these conditions to the kind of wool 
to be produced. Breeding problems 
have been receiving attention by the 
Department of Agriculture for some 
vears and this work will now be con- 
tinued more intensively. 


Canadian woolen manufacturers 
have up to the present been required 
to import a large part of the wool 
used in their products and at the same 
time Canadian wool producers have 
had to find a market abroad for a 
considerable portion of their output. 
(he wool clip of Canada in the last 
calendar year is estimated at 17,- 
180,000 lbs. by the Department of 
Agriculture. For some years before 
that it ranged in the neighborhood of 


15,250,000 Ibs, while during the peak 
ot the war effort it ran up as high as 
24,000,000 lbs. In 1922 the amount 
ot ol manufactured in Canada, ac- 
cording to one of the leading woolen 


tiacturers, was 32,619,000 Ibs.; 
it has been declining since that 
and last year the same authority 
ae the figure of 22,330,000 Ibs. 
year the exports of raw wool 
Canada were 6,514,000 lbs. and 


»? 


)23 they were as high as 8,667,000 


Ibs. On the other hand, the imports 
of raw wool last year were 13,449,000 
Ibs. and in 1924 they were as high as 
19,321,000 lbs. 

The Canadian woolen industry, like 
many other industries in Canada and 
elsewhere, had a boom development | 
during the war which it has not main- 
tained. Since the collapse of the post- 
war boom, however, and the return 
of more normal conditions the 
Canadian woolen textile industry has 
again been making progress. 
In 1922 the value of the products of 
this industry was $29,062,751, and i 
1925, the latest vear for which figures 
are available, it was $31,249,900. The 
number of factories was not as great 
in 1925 as it was in the earlier year | 
mentioned, but the amount of capital 
invested showed an increase. The 
number of factories declined, presum- 
ably owing to mergers and reorgani- | 


steady 


ations, from 137 to 119, while the m- 
vestment rose from $37,102,382 to 
$42,315,208. The number of employes 


and the amount paid in salaries showed 
a slight decline but practically stood 
still. The number of employes in 1922 
was 8,073 and in 1925, 7,900; while 
the amount paid in salaries and wages 
in 1922 was $7,200,272 and in 1925, | 
$6,915,087. There was a slight de- 
cline also in the horse power employed 
in the plants, the figure for 1925 be- 
ing 22,556 compared with 23,395 in 
1922. The cost of materials in the 
meantime from $13 
$18,776,668. 


rose 859.979 to 


There are four main groups of 
plants in the woolen textile industry 
in Canada. These are: mills which 
produce cloth ; which 
produce wool yarns; carpet, mat and 
rug factories; and a general class pro- | 
ducing other various kinds of wool 
goods. The largest growth among 
these groups in the three years from 
1922 to 1925 was in the woolen yarns 
class, in which the output rose from 
$5,850,344 to $7,332,093. The miscel- 
laneous group cccupies second position 
in point of increase and rose 
$4,331,468 to $5,513,230. The value 
of the output of woolen cloth was al- 
most stationary, 


woolen those 


from 


being $15,410,537 in 
the earlier year and $15,499,326 in the 
later. There was a small decline in 
the value of the products of the carpet, 


mat and rug factories, 


4f; 


2,905,251 in 1925 as compared with 
3,470,402 in 1922 


rt 


Canada imports more wool products 
than she exports, but there has been 
a moderate increase in both in the last 
four or five years. The exports ot 
wool and its products in the fiscal year 
1922 were valued at $1,169,661, 
last vear they were valued at 
$1,822,168. The figures for 


vear were lower 


while 


the last 
than those 
for the two years just previous, the | 
highest point in the three-year period 
being reached in 1925 with a total 
value of wool exports of $2,982,599. | 
In all three years raw wool has pro- | 


, however, 


vided the largest part of the export. 












which was | 
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Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis Chornton, BR. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell 
Direct 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 


re FRENCH SPUN YARNS Fer arr 


MERINO WEAVING 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England Shaken Shades: H. W. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madisen Ave. Boston. 


Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


Rayon . W. DUTTON, Inc. 


W a ste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 | 
















“‘For Every Textile 
Felt Need’ 


ase* ‘ 481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FELT CO. me. 737 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 





RAYO 





TOPS:‘NOILS 
PICARDED 


en and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
L,INC.,505- 5: AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 


ABEECO REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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Amonc fine textiles, fabrics made 
from Celanese brand Yarns stand 
alone as the supreme creation of our 
own modern age. Their beauty fires 
the imagination; their protean variety adapts 
them to practically every dress and decora- 
tive purpose. Modern in their loveliness, they 
are modern, too, in their amazing practical and 
hygienic qualities. + Featured by America’s lead- 
ing stores Celanese fabrics are recognized every- 


where as today’s consummate expression of style. 


CELANESE 


REG.u.Ss. BRAND pat. oFe. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 





bs s United States, of the Celanese Corporation t 
of America, to designate its brand of 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the }! 
yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 


Sa 


Du 


He 
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Says Rayon Demand 
Will Exceed Output 


Du Pont Head Looks for Large 
Sales in Last Half- 
Year 


The demand for good rayon yarn 
luring the next six months should be 
in excess of domestic production, ac- 
cording to a statement made by L. A. 
Yerkes, president of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., Mr. Yerkes said: “In 
forecasting the market for the next 
six months of 1928, the Du Pont 
kayon Co. is convinced that the de- 

ind for good rayon yarn will not 
continue strong, but should be 

excess of the domestic production. 
Our volume of business during the 
rst six months of the current year 

s been uniformly good; in fact our 

les have well ahead of the 
sales for the similar period in 1927. 
his has been accomplished in the 
considerable increase in 
production during the past 


nly 


been 


face of a 
rayon 
ear. 
“There is always a slight falling off 

demand during the late spring and 
and conditions this 
ear appear normal in this respect. It 
is our opinion that during the last 
six-month period of 1928 rayon man- 
iacturers will continue to enjoy 
large sales volumes.” 


early summer, 


Heads New Glanzstoff District 
Office 

Following several months work as a 
textile expert with Rayon Institute, 
\lorris Phinney has been engaged by 


[he American Glanzstoff Corp. as 
nanager of a new district office at 
rovidence, R. I., and Fall River, 
\ass. The American Glanzstoff 


rp. is one of the member companies 

Rayon Institute. 

Mr. Phinney will take up his new 
luties at Providence about July 22. 
his 

producers, 
nd knit goods makers both in the 


cause of widespread contacts 


converters, weavers 


Rayon Institute organization and in 
former connections with The 
ter Mfg. and Commission Co., 


lurham Hosiery Mills, Mr. Phin- 
particularly interesting 
for his new work. 


as a 
ound 
opening of a district office at 
lence marks a change of policy 

he American Glanzstoff Corp. 


is in line with their present 
im of expansion. Heretofore 
have sold principally through 


commission agents. Their pol- 
ow will be to have their own 

S representatives and offices. Al- 
<h at present Glanzstoff yarns are 
rted, within a month or so their 
plant at Elizabethton, Tenn., will 
operation. Particular emphasis 

he placed on multi-filament yarns. 


Predicts Standard Tests for Silks 





W. C. Cheney Says Japan Confer- 
ence Spurred Interest in Grading 


CLEARER understanding between 

American and Japanese silk in- 
terests on the all-important question 
of grading and classifying raw silk 
resulted from the official conference 
recently held in Yokahama, according 
to William C. Cheney, chairman of 
the American Technical Committee 
of the Silk Association of America, 
who has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip to Japan and China. An 
international agreement on standard 
tests may be reached in the future, 
Mr. Cheney believes. 

The committee’s formal report will 
not be made for sometime, but in an 
interview Mr. Cheney outlined the 
chief features of the conierence, 
which was the first official meeting of 
the sort ever held. .The Raw Silk 
Association of Japan invited the 
Americans to come over and explain 


DOMESTIC RAYON 


their methods of grading. Since the 
lack of a common understanding as 
to grading, coupled with a growing 
demand here for premium silks, has 
American manufacturers 
creasing difficulty in obtaining raw 
silk of the desired quality, the Silk 
Association of America willingly ap- 
pointed a committee to make the trip. 

Mr. Cheney, the chairman, is a di 
rector of Cheney Bros., silk 
facturers of South Manchester, Conn. 

The included Albert 
Bosshard, manager of the silk 
department of Stehli Silks Corp., and 
four the United States 
Testing Co.: Daniel E. Douty, 
president and 
Ralph E. Buchanan, far-eastern man 
ager; James A. Nary, manager of the 
Testing House; and Henry 
Arundale, research leader. 


caused in- 


manu- 


membership 
raw 


officials of 
vice- 


general manager; 


Chicago 
B. 


George 


PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


Denier Filaments ia Se 
75 18 
80 30 

100 18 

100 40 

125 18 

125 50 

150 24 

150 36 

150 60 

170 24-27 

170 36 

170 60 

200 30 

200 80 

250 36 

300 10-44 

450 54-66 

66-72 
125 


1,200 126 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


Denier “*A” 
35 50 
50 2.75 2 

75 50 S. 

2 
l 
l 


ee B 9 
$3 


—— 
25 
50 
30 
00 
80 


70) = $1.55 


100 15 
110 
120 


.90 
.80 


Price 
$4.50 


Denier 


60 3.50 
75 3.25 
2 


120 90 90 


First 
Qual. 
$2.55 


2.60 


Second 


Qual. 


1.25-1.30 
1.25 
1.30 
1.25 


1.20 
1.15 
1.20 
1.20 


A” ea 
$1.75 s $1.50 
1.70 1 
1 
1 


Denier 
125 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 


60 
50 


l 
: I 
1.45 l 
1.45 1 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 


Filaments 
30 
45 3 io 


Price 


$2.40 


Filaments 


112 
135 
180 


225 


Denier 
150 
180 
240 
300 


ACETATE PROCESS 


Denier Price 
45 $4.00 
75 3.25 
100 3.15 
150 2.90 


Denier 
170 
200 
300 





B. McCallum, president of the Me- 
Callum Co., and William 
Wheeler Jr., a raw silk expert, be- 


Hosiery 


came acquainted with the committee 
on board ship between Califorma and 
Japan, and were invited to join in the 
conference sessions. 


A Good Start Made 
“We 


were received in a 


very cor- 
dial and friendly manner,” Mr. 
Cheney said, “Both sides put all their 


cards on the table and made a sincere 
effort to advance the science ot 
silk testing. We came away 
that a 
made 


raw 
with tl 
start had 
better 


manufacturers 





feeling very good 
toward a 
the 
and the primary markets. 
silk 


cult problem to solve to the satisfac 


been under- 


standing between 


+} 


“Grading of has been a di 


tion of everyone concerned. Meth 


ods have been too vague. The Japa 
nese producer and merchant view the 


silk crop as a whole, while we buyers 


must view it from the angle of the 
purpose for which the silk will be 
used 

“We tried to show clearly why 
American manutacturers are so care- 
ful at the present time. They are 
putting silk to many different uses 


and frequently they wish to buy it for 
certain characteristics, instead of buv- 
Two things 
That 
more and 
silk, and 
that we, as buyers, must have the final 
say in regard to quality. 


ing on general averages. 
we emphasized 
the demand in 


particularly 
America is 
more for higher grades of 


“The committee had no authority to 
make agreements. However, if there 
is an earnest desire on the part of all 
those interested in the silk maustry to 
establish standard tests, so that defi- 
nite methods be reached for 
grading and classifying raw silk. I 
international 


may 


see no reason why an 


agreement cannot be reached in the 


future. 
“The committee’s work was whollv 


educational. The members explained 


the different methods: of testing in 
papers based on the Second Report 
ot the Raw Silk Classification Com- 


mittee, and gave demonstrations with 
machinery brought from America. 
“The conference 
the Japanese 
officials of the raw silk industry, and 
the Yokahama 
houses together with presidents, man- 


Was composed Of 


‘Technical Committee, 


executives of testing 
agers and directors of the principal 
and _filatures of 
hey were greatly interested 


exporting houses 
Japan. 
in the discussions and expressed a 
wish that similar meetings should be 


held in the future. 


Visited Japanese Plants 


“After the conference we made a 


tour of the principal sections in 
which plants are located and saw 
work in progress. The industry 
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CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic eet  cliaheies 


Converters of R y nN 


for every requirement 


SPOOLS 


BOOB OO SS OOF FFG 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Algonquin 3977-3978 


709 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dexter 7271 


aap PPP ere reeled 


Inquiries solicited 











NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West 18% Street New York 
















CHATILLON 5ranv RAYON 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 







BECK YARNCo. RAYON 


FAST COLORS foes ES aS ome 
FAST AND 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene . New York 









MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST.., PHILADELPHIA 


SSE lr 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE : 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 7 
P 
SKEINS e 
5S) 
OF ALL KINDS CA. SNODGRASS CONES 
FOR CHATTANOOGA, TENN, | Pin A g 
EVERY GREENSBORO, N.C. t! 
PURPOSE 435 Jefferson Standard Bidg. wt k 
"A SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* p 
tl 
; 
t 
b 
The Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co a 
ESTABLISHED 1860 h 
Manufacturers of : 
h 
Mercerized and Cotton 5 
n 
SEWING THREAD | | : 
F TRADE | Ae) 
in all mumbers and shades for : 
all stitching operations c 
Sales Office: 59 Walker St.. New_York : 
Mills: South Willington, Conn. tl 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA : 
BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS ROCHESTER 
FRANK H. HARDY || | 
Manufacturer 
Make your brush Hardy brushes are N 
problems a> standard for . 
ours — ————— durability and z 
service rg 
Established Quality, Service be 


more than 50 years and Price — our slogan 


Andover, Massachusetts 









of Every Kind 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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Rayon and Silk 


seemed fairly busy. They were just 
about to start the new crop and pro- 
duction of raw silk was keeping up 
remarkably well. But the fact 1s not 
enough top grade premium silk is pro- 
duced to supply the demand. I feel 
our trip has increased interest in 
grading, and | think an effort will be 
made to produce more premium silk. 

“Japan is constantly improving 
methods, and also is paying more at- 
tention to welfare work. The girls 
are selected and trainea wrth the 
greatest care, and many of them live 
in filatures where they are taught 
reading, writing and domestic science. 
They are attentive and diligent and 
perform their work in a wonderfully 
efficient manner. 

“The Japanese are getting to be a 
great industrial people. Because of 
the low cost of labor, they would be 
keen competitors with the United 
States if proper protection were not 
provided. It is amazing to see now 
the country has risen above that ter- 
rible disaster. Yokahama was _ prac- 
tically wiped off the map but it has 
been rebuilt, with buildings iarger 
and parks more beautiful. Yokahama 
has been reestablished as the center 
of the silk industry and has the sup- 
port of the government, but a fine 
warehouse, testing house and docks 
have been built in Kobe with the re- 
sult that Kobe is shipping approxi- 
mately 25% of the raw silk produced 
in Japan. The committee spent three 
day there. 

“After leaving Japan, several of us 


went on to China. We were not 


travelling officially, but were asked to 


confer with Chinese and foreign ex- 
port interests. One of the encourag- 
noticed during our 


visits to silk producing centers was 


ing features | 


the tremendous increase of interest on 
the part of the 
China. 


younger men of 
They are stepping into their 
fathers’ places eager to further raw 
silk production. 

“China is very anxious to establish 
a larger trade with America in raw 
silk. She has unlimited possibilities 
if she could get going properly, but 
because of the unstable government, 
progress has not been made there as 
in Japan.” 


Napon Rayon Corp. Status 
The Napon Rayon Corp., Clifton, 
N. J., is now producing 300 Ibs. a day 
of a new type of cuprammonium 
rayon, according to a statement made 
to Textite Wortp by C. C. Jessen, 
technical director. All efforts are now 
being made to change the equipment 
as rapidly as possible in order to bring 
he plant up to its capacity production. 
evelopment work has been under way 
e the first of the year, after the 


i 


npany had discontinued operations 
ler the old system which they for- 
rly used 





Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
Y., resumed operations July 16, after 


- weeks’ shutdown for vacation and 
entory. 
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Rayon Notes From Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 








Complete details have now been 
made public in regard to the new 
Kirklees Ltd., which has been formed 
with a capital of £500,000 to take 
over the viscose rayon plant operated 
by the Kirklees Artificial Silk Mfg. 
Co. at Bury. The directors are H. E. 
Garle of the Branston Artificial Silk 
Co. as Chairman; B. Fairfax Coni- 
grave, also of the Branston Co. and 
S. T. Harman of the Oceana Con 
solidated Co. 

The company is at present produc 
ing 7,000 lbs. per week and it is in 
tended to increase this to 6 tons per 
week by December, 1928, 
March 1929, and 12 tons by May 
1929. The old had done 
the rather remarkable feat of reach 
ing a production of 3% lbs. of vis- 
cose rayon to every pound of capital 
employed. On an output of 12 tons 
per week estimated at 
£100,000 per annum. An order for 
machinery has been placed with Jn. 
Hetherington and Sons Ltd. for a 
sum of £110,909. The general man 
ager is William Tong, 
aging director of the old company. 


g tons by 


company 


profits are 


formerly man- 


ae 


It is reported that the International 
Artsilk Co. is to form a subsidiary 
company for the production of ace- 
tate silk in Britain. This company 
was formed in London some months 
ago, with the object of taking over 
the viscose plants belonging to the 
Soie de Compiegne at Aubenton and 
Claroix in France. It was 
quently announced that the second 
plant would be utilized for the pro 
duction of acetate rayon and it is now 
said that the company is extending to 
England. It is explained that the 
process used is a Swiss one and if 
this is the case it is probable that it 
is the one operated by Dr. Zdanowich 
at the experimental plant operated 
by the Consortium de l’Acetose at 
Glarus in Switzerland. 

x * * 


subse 


At the annual meeting of J. and P. 
Coats Ltd., the well known sewing 
thread manufacturers of Paisley, ref 
erence was made to rayon in the fol 
lowing manner: “At our meeting 
last vear it was stated that we were 
experimenting with the use of rayon. 
The tests are still being continued 
and we are using this product in small 
quantities for some of the articles we 
manufacture, and it seems probable 
that its use will extend further. It 
is satisfactory for me to be able to 
tell you that should the time come to 
increase the output it can be done at 
very short notice, as our 
plant with a few trifling modifica- 
tions will be capable of dealing with 
any probable requirement, and so long 
as we are able to purchase the raw 
material from cutside makers, practi- 
cally no capital expenditure will be 


existing 
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Conversation 
VSe 
Converting 


Convincing the trade that DUPLAN 
facilities are highly geared to meet 
every insistence upon exceptionally 
high-grade work is a task made simple 
by the proficiency of Duplan mills 
and workmen gained after years of 


converting experience. 


The best test ef DUPLAN’S useful- 
ness to you is an actual trial of its 


service. Sample the satisfaction which 










adequate equipment, full knowledge 
and precise converting methods will 
give you. Consult our Commission 


Department. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 





COMMISSION 
DEPARTMERNT 


135 Madison Ave 
New York, N.Y 


Hospital Trust Bidg. 

Providence, R. I 
Mills 

Kingston, Pa 


Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte, N.C 


Hazleton, Pa Nanticoke, Pa 











PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 








GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 









The Two Thread Elastic 


.. &. .@. 


Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


Constant 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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An unprotected bobbin A modern guarded bobbin 


Up to date 
Bobbins: 


Bring your bobbins up to date—put on 
metal bushings—then note your savings. 
Keep pace with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bobbins. 
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IT} nat Makes Kn itting 














Yarns Lazy ? 


T’S not always their own fault— 

this listless way they run along 

. . keep causing mistakes . . . 

and piling up “seconds.” It’s often 

the neglected humidity in the knit- 

ting room that saps out their pep 

. that makes it almost impossib!e 

for them to run smoothly even at a 
slack speed... . 


Let a Bristol’s Recorder Psychrom- 
eter tell you if the humidity is at 
fault. Its easily read chart shows 
you, at a glance, every variation in 
the moisture content of the air with 
which your yarn comes in contact. 
You know where to shift the blame 
. . . where not! You have an accu- 
rate check in making corrections, to 

And that means easier running yarn 
See tiso—— more even fabrics and freedom from 
CATALOG static. Write for Bulletin 318. 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFFICE 











RECORDING ~~ 
—INSTRUMENTS 


BRISTOL 9 
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Rayon and Silk 


necessary. In the opinion of your 
directors however the use of rayon 
does not necessarily mean a large in- 
flux of additional business, but rather 
the substitution of a new raw mate- 
rial for certain articles which have 
hitherto been produced from cotton. 
I would also like to contradict the 
rumors that we are about to take an 
interest in or combine with one or 
more of the rayon making companies. 
If at some time we feel it to be in the 
interest of the company to acquire a 
plant we will not hesitate to do so.” 


a. ss © 


lhe interesting suggestion that the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
might enter the rayon field was made 
by the “Commercial” recently in the 
following way: “It has often been con- 
jectured why Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries itself does not enter the ranks 
of artificial silk manufacturers, par- 
ticularly since the British Dyestuffs 
Corp. has already done some useful 
work in the solution of artificial silk 
dyeing problems and probably _pos- 
sesses works which could easily be 
artificial silk without 
It is therefore inter- 
esting to note that the recently formed 
Finance Corp. of Great Britain and 
\merica, Ltd., does establish by means 
of interlocking directorates, a.link be- 
Imperial Chemical 
and the Du Pont Company.” There is 
no further information here which 
would lead to the belief that the link 
mentioned will be used for the entry 
British firm into the 


converted for 


great expense. 


tween Industries 


ot the rayon 


industry. 


To Represent Glanzstoff in 
Chicago 

Pursuant with the policy of sep 
irating the sales organizations of the 
Bemberg and Glanzstoff corporations, 
\merican Glanzstotf Corp. has 
Hutchinson 
sells the Bemberg 
Varn exclusively, while for the sale 

Glanzstoft ; 


inced that Geo. T. 


Chicago now 
the services of 

Patterson, 222 West Adams 
licago, have been secured. Mr. 
rson has 


rayon 


ne f 


with 
business in the 
Middle West for many 


been associated 
the varn and textile 
vears and is 
nown in the trade. 


Thrown Silk Quiet 


Only 


Small Orders Coming into 


Market 
are some orders coming in to 
rs but they continue to be of 
phrase 
term, the 


all tvpe or, to use a 
WI has become a stock 

ind-to-mouth buving. 

siery manufacturers start pro 
numbers and the 
re ilk trade has 


on spring 
some real busi- 

their books, then throwsters 
nd some real action, but until 
Men this market will be in much the 


Condition of the last month. 
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Prices have changed somewhat but 
have generally been steadier than the | 
raw silk market 
back and forth and are quoted this 


which has wavered | 


week on the average ol five cents 
lower than last. 
(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins $6 35 | 
Japan tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins 445 | 
Japan tram, 5 thd. on cones | 
Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins 6 55 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins t 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins 49 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5 1 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops 2 65 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 

Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd. Japan XXX 6 45 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan XX & 95 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack 5 65 


Hosiery tram, crack 
Hosiery tram, XX 
Hosiery tram, Best X 5 2 


Spun Silk Unchanged 
Combination Yarns for Knitters a 
Feature 
In an effort to create some new busi 
ness by attracting the knitting indus- 
trv, spun silk manufacturers 
shown initiative in bringing out com 
binations of 


have | 


spun silk mixed with | 
alpaca, French spun worsted varn, and 
hair. Other than this, the 
market is dormant and there is the 
expressed that no real life 


middle of 


camels 


opinion 
can be looked for until the 
next month. 

Prices are about the same as have 
existed for the past 
quoted in this instance net: 


e 34 = 


month and are 


Raw Silk Steady | 

Little Change in Quotations Noted | 

During Week 

Prices for spot delivery on raw silk | 

are firm and futures depend on the 
quality of silk wanted. 

The | 

quiet and the hand-to-mouth buying | 

which has been in evidence for quite 


market generally speaking is 


a while is still prevailing. 

Prices are nearly the same as have | 
been quoted for the last week and it | 
is difficult or 


to forecast 


rather nearly impossible 


what change the coming | 
week will see. 
\s nev 


be a 


shipments arrive there may 
tendencv for the market to go 
up siichtlyv but as vet onlv a very small 


Yor! 


show n 


amount has come into the New 


market and interest is being 
as to how high a standard it will come 
up to for there have been some num 
| 1 


ver of complaints as to the poor qua 
itv of the last of this season's crop 
Tapan filature and XX 
apan filature sp rach ] 
iy filature, crack XX 8 
Tapan fllatur XX, 13/1 
uy filat best X. 1 
Ja filatur X, 13/15 
t T w ty 
1 new t 
i it x ( 


Courtaulds Interim Dividend 


\n interim dividend of 5% has been 
declared by Courtaulds, Ltd. Mhis 
compares with 712% last year and 


6! 1% in 1926. Since that time how- 
ever the ordinary 
been doubled and it will be seen there 
fore that the rate now declared is ac 
tually higher than on the two previous 
occasions. 


share capital has 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES 
for 
ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twiste,\, 
Fast and Direct Color 
Work. 

—ytanthioene 





Specialists in 


Colors // 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 


S0- 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


171 Madison Ave. 


STRIP CUTTING 


The market for fabrics in strip, rewound into rolls, is 
steadily increasing and is already of important propor- 
tions. Economical production of the strip consumed by 
manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, corsets, ribbons, 
tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and roll- 
winding machine—CAMACHINE for short 


Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type 


.6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roll 


requirement, eliminating waste of time and material. 


If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can market 
your product partially in roll form, let us give you prices 
and information on the size and type of CAMACHINE 
best suited to your needs. Complete literature is yours 
for a postal card; the suggestions you get from it may 
be worth dollars and cents to you. 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———(ATALOG="—— 


CAMERON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN.NY. 


iil 
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Write for illustrated cata 
log giving full particulars 
of the size and type Tol- 
hurst suited to your re 
quirements. 


ou HURS\. 


Touwuest MACHINE WORKS <¥: AZ Corapuionte 1852. Tro. N.Y. 


New York Office: 





REG U.S PA 


ce NTRIFUGAL 


SEXTRACTORS 





Sun Heat A Cool Air 
and Glare & 
F = 
= 
‘ SS. 






‘ 


UMMER inonths are hardest 
on your workers, of course, 
yet all the year brings the too- 
bright condftions for efficient 
production. RA-TOX solves 
this shading problem. 
RA-TOX Shades keep out’sun-glare and 
heat, but admit from 30°) to 40° more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
geduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
degrees—ventilate without drafts—allow 
forindependentoperationofcenter-swing 
ventilators in steel sush. Made of attrac- 
tively stained wood strips woyen parallel; 
they are practically wear-proof. 
Send specifications for complete 
information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 


(industrial Division) 
146 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES stt£t sash 


TItiiiiiiitiiiiiiii ii 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
146N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
Name ....... 
Address ; SS. ee 





Individual. = 
0 ‘Steel, re 


OQ Wood Sash 


183 Madison Ave. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


Baling Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 








Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


=m. MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


=| 





FLOCKS 
WOOYW anno COTTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste MFG, Co, Derr, CLAREMONTN.H, 
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TENA 


SS co. 
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SPECIALISTS = 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS St DIAMOND FINISH 


A i a ee ee 
Sennen sees ss 








Use Berry Fans 
for Drying and Ventilating 


Particular attention paid to Special Job Work and General Repair Work 


Manufactured by A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 BINFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, ore better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, givi 
superior results in the handle an 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

rite 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 
holder fits perfectly. We specialize on_ the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. | 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL 
Boston 


Chieago 
Philadelphia 


246 Summer Street - 
1907-17 Mendell Street - 
140 S. Front Street - 


GENERAL FIBER CO. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Ilinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 








GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 












Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 






FOREIGN 











M. SALTER & SONS 
Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
anufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Wool Waste Imports 
Show Large Increase 


White and Colored Mill Wastes 
Hold Firm—Rag Exports to 
Soviet Russia Gaining 


BOSTON. — The reworked wool 
market is anticipating further business 
on probable placing of additional dup- 
licate orders on fall and winter fabrics 
but has nevertheless to admit that the 
approaching goods season runs chiefly 
to worsteds not woolens. Clips stand 
out firmly in a very dull situation. 
Foreign competition plays a less im- 
portant part in the clip market but in 
old woolens the year to date has seen 
the strongest competition for several 
years. The importing of foreign rags 
has now become a sideline of several 
wool and waste houses on Summer 
Street who with their established 
Colonial and European connections are 
in a favorable position to do satisfac- 
tory business in these commodities. 


The month of May in the New 
York rag market was featured by the 
largest month this 
year, the full export totalling 2,134,000 
Ibs. of which amount 1,144,000 Ibs. 
went to Soviet Russia at an average 
price of 13c. To Italy 
Ibs. at 6c; to Great 
Ibs. at 


63 . 


business of any 


went 
Britain, 
7c; to Germany 


271,000 
386,000 
198,000 Ibs. at 


Woolen Branch More Active 


The woolen branch of manufactur- 
ing which is the consumer of wastes 
has been more active for year to date 
than the producing worsted branch and 
it seems rather evident that the com- 
bined import and domestic output has 
heen hardly more than sufficient to 
meet the steady consumption of these 
materials. For the first four months 
of this year, 2,382,000 Ibs. of wool 
vaste was imported from the several 
foreign countries into the United 
States as compared with 1,448,000 Ibs. 
similar period last year, a gain of 
934,000 pounds, 


Some lines of wool wastes are 
oderately active in a generally quiet 
market and these cover one or two 
types of colored stuffs as well as white 
aterials. Prices are stationary with 
the choice colored stocks exhibiting a 
ghtly upward trend. There has been 
upward movement of white ma- 
terial prices during the past three or 
tour weeks. The extent of the rise 
several of the standard wastes 
indled by this market is shown in the 
iollowing table: 


Percent 

July 18 January 18 Advance 

white lap $1.27-$1.30 $1.15-$1.18 1¢ 
lored lap 1.00- 1.05 -90- .92 12 
threads .93- 95 -82- .85 13 
blood threads .63- .65 -b5- = .60 12 
e colored threads .42- .45 -35- .37 20 
card 53- .57 -48- .52 S 
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WOOL AND SUBSITTUTES 


Dealers More Optimistic 





This 


Has Not 


Boston. 

"| BE unexpected strength of the 

opening sales at London last 
week has not given any marked stimu- 
lation to buying, but it has served to 
arouse a little more optimism among 
wool men than prevailed just prior to 
the opening when the anticipation that 
London would open lower was quite 
widespread. With the scattering of 
the depressed feeling that attended the 
bearish talk previous to the London 
opening, a revival of dealers’ hopes 
that fall will bring an upward swing 
of prices has taken place. 


Yet 


That a recession in wool values is 
not yet due is the feeling of some 
very prominent men in the wool trade. 
In many quarters of the market it is 
believed that the stocks of foreign 
wools available to American manu fac- 
turers are insufficient to fill the gap 
between the supply of domestic wool 
and the consumption requirements be- 
fore the date when the imports of 
foreign wools can materially assist in 
relieving the supply situation. Strong 
competition from the foreign wools is 


Result of London’s Strength 
Stimulated Sales 


kept off by the higher 
vailing abroad. 


price level pre- 


hat an upward movement of values, 
on the other hand, is due is not assured. 
It must not be overlooked that, 
consumption during May was ap- 
parently on the increase, the total 
quantity ot combing and clothing wool 
consumed during the 
of this year has 


while 


frst five months 
fallen to about 7% 
below the amount consumed during the 
corresponding period last year. 

The policies of the various wool 
concerns today 
determinate as 


the making. 


remains somewhat in- 
the market is still in 
Dealers seem to be oper- 


ating on the assumption that steady 
values will rule for the remainder of 
the season on the domestic clip. While 


market prices at the moment are in- 
definite because of the lack sales, 
bids that are not close to the present 
ranges of quotations get but an in- 
different dealers. A 
few dealers are holding out for prices 


response from 


quoted recently when the market was 
at the peak 
It is quite 


generally admitted 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


DIO GHIRIES 5 viosis cds coade 49 —50 
Fine clothing ........-....809 -——40 
PP cnkesed¥scntwacsesee -=55 
BISON; oi cscuscosssccs sO it 
ae WENN) Viccdelesecéence cee Ge 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Worthers, 52 MG... .ccccewe 1.15—1.20 
Southern, 12 mo............ «97—1.00 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

PG See Ri 6s cae cokacees -1,.18—1.20 
Pee Wok ites ie cnmaeens 1.10—1.12 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

A.A. csv ews he ee ol ae ..1.15—1.20 
A- Super neu ped 6:6 oad eet 1.08—1.10 
Me ha ce cde cae ve .98—1.05 
CPR) aden eee key ecemion .88— .92 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 





Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
eee og!) 47—52 
Cape Firsts ... 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond) 
Scoured Basis— 
Canadian : 
Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Cape: 
Super 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Australian : 
I a ai che a So gil ois hig wh 1.15—1.18 
NS ee 1.02—1.05 
Gn ecb vrdeces ans ‘ 90— 2 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
INI Saw asia ae? ons tai eh wh wb an ies 
AP rere rem 
taka whew enessinee aeeemas 50—51 
Buenos Aires: 
i PE Sc eseakuecesscuns¥-an 387—838 
Bey OE cee csisevavevess -...-35—36 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


A - China: Combing No. 1........ 25—2 
Ftaple Sine ween ee eee eees 1-1 ft) 32 China Filling Fleece..........28—24 
Jo. Ce eeseesrecereus -12—1.1 RMON EES. Sek avecicccewns 23—24 
Fine & fine medium........ meee eet CUMNET os nn wulgie ear cede .24—25 
*s — Pete ee eee eee ees pt mk hy Scotch Black Face.........-.... 25—26 
4 DIOOM «wees seers ereees *vo—1. Ue East India: Kandahar . ....87—89 
Mohsir—Demestic WEP Ss «5 a cud dio dha woes ois .. .40—44 
BOONE CONE Acc cceaes 150 OE cacaear ee cmenwes dees oe 
Best combing ea SO—BS BIG co vcccccuiscoscucectes meee 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— 2 (Graded for Mfrs.) 
ok 1.27—1.30 Merinos— 
Fine Colored .........++- 1.00—1.05 Coarse light .....seccse- 7 —8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine dark ae ance dik aint are a 8 — &&% 
Died can ky ss 64> a0 - -08— .95 —_ Fine light .............. 15 —16 
MAREE cccasvecceesss: (eae ae “ee 
blood 00... .eeeeeees eTB— .T5 Blue «oe eee eee ee eee mee 
WME eas oe ccies ks .65 i sete eter eeeeees 1: a 
Thread Colored Worsted— 3 wate. oe oe wees og ae ae 
Fine Two-ply............ 45 NR oo See as sue 43 —44 
% blood, Two-ply........ ; 40 Re ne ree a Ces 7. ake 
3 blood. Two-ply........ .B5— .37 Light hoods ............22 nail 
% blood, Two-ply........ .28— .32 worsteds— 
Card— Ben oe hee aaaae seee T%H— 8 
te CN. . icceenceece« see Ae RGN sD Ade =< boldtacdinaes gs —9 
Medium white .......... .85— .87 I he ca nt aul viacaralaialene 91%4—10 
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throughout the market that bids are 
not very plentiful, especially trom the 
manufacturers, but the smaller 
mills are inquiring fre- 
quently for the finer grades of 
domestic combing wools. 5S 


1 
large 


as0,% 
a lithe more 


mple lots, 


including California and New Mexico 
wools, have recently been sold. In- 


both 
on the fine 


been received on 
lines 


quires have 


fleece and Territory 
and '4 blood grades. 
Medium fleece wool quotations have 
been steady since the readjustment 
that took place during the recent 
weeks. It is interesting to note that 
medium Territory wools remained 
fairly stable while the readjustment 
was going on in domestic fleeces. In- 
quiries, however, on the medium 
grade wools are frequent than 
on the finer This leads many 
wool men to conclude that the trend 
is again headed toward fine wools. 


less 
grades. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phil- 
adelphia and New York, for the week 
ended July 14, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau ot Agricultural 
Department of 

follows: 


Eee momics, 
Agriculture, are as 








Week 

Ended 

July T4 

1928 1927 
ID 1 (x 128, WHS 1, 984,006 
I 1 4,905,000 
\ i 4, ut 196, 58. 1, 889, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston 1,421,000 67,61 q 84,905,000 
Philadelphia } 4 &, GbE 12,799,000 
New Yerk &, 602, OW 34,474,000 
Total 4,822,000 144,9 162,1 8,000 


Little Interest in Wools 


Spinners Not Buying at Lower 
Price Range 
PHILADELPHIA. There is a 


lack of 


and prices are 


interest in all 
trending 


general wools 
more in buy- 
this not being 
grades. There 
reduction in ask- 


ers’ favor in 
true of all 
has been a 


spots, 
wools or 
general 


ing-prices throughout the market and 
substantial reductions have been 
made during recent weeks in fleece, 
pulled and scoured. Territory wools 
are obtainable at lower prices than 
a month ago but medium grades of 
staple territory wools continue fairly 


steady due to lack of large supplies 
in this market. The unfavor- 
able aspect of the current situation is 
the fact there is practically no de 
mand for wools of any character at 
the reduced asking-prices, manufac- 
turers not being interested even when 
concessions are offered. 


most 


There are weak spots in 
section, 


the fleece 
several dealers owning these 
sorts are willing to shade prices to an 
important degree to turn a_ portion 
of their holdings into cash. Several 
in this category have been offering fo 



















NORLANDER 
MACHINE CoO. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 






We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Pressers, 







Speeder _— 
and Spindles. 











Flyer 
Specialists 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘“‘key’’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePH T. RYERSON & SON ine. 


0, Milwaukee, Lours, 
Gineinnats, — Cleveland. Buf. 


STEEL 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 
and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


REG, , SO | 
PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co- 
8.B. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
. 7 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, natn, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 









H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. New Bedford 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural quali- 

ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 

Ideal Roll cover. 

Superior in texture and finish. 

Long wear and satisfaction assured. 

We have had over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 





APCO MOSSBERG 


Adjustable Heads 
Save Valuable Time 





Changing the width of the warp is quickly 
accomplished with APCO MOSSBERG Steel 
Adjustable Heads. 

The head can be easily moved on the beam and 


securely held in place by the positive clamping 
mechanism. 


APCO MOSSBERG Steel Heads are 
materially lighter than cumbersome cast 
iron and have smoothly polished faces. 


APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 


Specialists in Developing Pressed Steel Beam Equipment 
Lamb Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Distributors 
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LABOR 
COsTSsS 


REDUCED 


Know more about yarn 
quality —workabilitv— 
Scott Testers are rec- 
ognized for accuracy, 
dependability, ease and 
speed of operation. 
Scott Testing equip- 
ment should be an im- 
portant factor in both 
purchasing and selling 
in every mill. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCER.I. 


Today 


—A good time to make 
a list of the machines 
and equipment in your 
plant that are not in 
use, or those odd lots of 
yarns or supplies that 
you have no further 
use for. 


Send the list to the 
Clearing House Depart- 
ment of Textile World. 
A small advertisement 
at a low cost will help 
you secure buyers. The 
rates are printed at the 
head of every Clearing 
House page. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





| Cloth Folder 


© R PRINT WORKS 
Elliot ” é N HAM AND 
“BLEACHERIES. 


Send a Senne 

Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon 8t. 
| Worcester Mass. 


and Measurer 






RD.COLE MFGe! 


NEWNAN,GA, | 
ip TANKS: TOWENS-STANDPIPES 

BOILERS: KIERS: CASTINGS | 
A\\MONEL METAL TANKS | 


CREOSOTED 
Sub-flooring, Construc- 
tion Timbers; Lumber; 
Piling; Poles; Posts and 
other Forest Products. 


| JEPiettuman $, sons 


od Preservin 
Charleston, ie 











sc 
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Wool—Continued 


medium bright wools at 51c but 
nd knitting yarn spinners in this 
cinity uninterested. These spinners 
uught actively in the country and 
om local dealers during recent 
eeks at higher prices and though 
:mparative bargains are obtainable 
‘ey are not coming into the market 
additional quantities. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the mar- 
ket level for bright fleece wools. 
Fleeces More Stable 
\ number of the largest fleece 
uses in the country are quoting 54c 
} 35c though admitting spinners can 
buy for less, while several houses 
here, of representative character, be- 
lieve the current price range is be- 
tween 52 and 53c for medium bright 
wools; dealers anxious to turn a por- 
tion of their stock into cash are will- 
ing to sell for sic, offerings at this 
level being reported in several in- 
stances and sales made at this figure 
to knitting yarn spinners. 
lhere has been a slight improvement 
in movement of three-eighths wools 
this week, fair sized sales in both ter- 
ritory and fleece being reported, the 
latter selling at 54c and the territory 
staple at 49c. There has been little or 
no demand for fine territory this week 
and poor interest in quarter blood. 
Half blood territory is quoted at $1.08 
to $1.10, three-eighths from $1.02 to 
$1.03 and quarter blood around 95¢c. 
(his represents a decline of five cents 
from peak so far as quarter blood is 
concerned, dealers quoting staple wools 
of this grade at $1.00 or slightly higher 
six weeks ago. 


Pulled Wools Soft 
\ similar trend toward lower quota- 
tions is reported in pulled and scoured 
wools with little interest found at the 
lower level except in spots where 
dealers report better movement in 
medium gray pulled and B lambs. One 
dealer reports sale of more than 500 
bags of B lambs the first half of this 
month at $1.02. California lambs are 
quoted at 90c but these are defective. 
Lambs started this season at a quota- 
tion range of $1.05 and, according to 
several dealers, it is now possible to 
buy a fair lamb at $1.00. 
\s is found in grease wools, there is 
a wide difference in quotations named 
by pulled and scoured dealers. Those 
being in a strong financial position are 
holding wools at prices little below the 
peak, while others having stocks on 
hand and wishing to stimulate sales 
have made fair sized reductions in 
prices, but report little improvement in 
sales at the lower price basis. As an 
example we find one of the largest 
lealers quoting AAs at $1.18 to $1.20 
While lower priced houses will sell 
similar grade wools at $1.15; high 
ed dealers quote fine As at $1.12 
“1.15 as compared with quotations 
' $1.10 from those more anxious to 
': winter B supers are quoted from 
2 to $1.08 depending on house sell- 
Average B supers are obtainable 
t St.00. 
There is an easing in pulled and 
scoured but no decided weakness in 


CY 


the general price structure, lower 
prices being quoted by houses desiring 
to push sales in the current dull mar- 
ket while others are holding fairly 
firmly at former asking-prices, admit- 
ting that they are not receiving in- 
quiries at this price basis. One of the 
features of demand this week has been 
call for grades lower than Bs, C supers 
and lower wools being in demand with 
gray wools wanted by many mills who 
are turning out a dark colored fabric 
in which gray wools, priced 20c under 
white sorts, are used. 

The noil market is quiet and prices 
barely steady, finer grades displaying 
a firmer tone than medium noils. Fine 
is quoted at $1.00 to $1.05, half blood 
at goc, these two grades representing 
chief interest during the week. Carpet 
wools are unchanged in price and de- 
mand spotty as has been true during 
recent months. 


Army Quartermaster Opens 


Gabardine Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Eight concerns 
submitted bids July 16, for supplying 
the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
with 3,390 yds., 12 to 13 oz., slate blue 


gabardine, Walter Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, quoting $2.71, net, with de- 


livery commencing Sept. 9 and com- 
pleted week ending Oct. 10. Other 
proposals submitted were Livingston 
Worsted Co., New York, $2.3425 net, 
delivery 1,100 yds., weekly commencing 
in 42 days; Batavia Mills, Inc., New 
York, $2.32, delivery within 60 days; 
Cleveland (O.) Worsted Mills, $2.40, 
net, delivery within 60 to 90 days; 
Selden Worsted Mills, Methuen, Mass., 
$2.53, delivery 600 to 1,000 yds., 
weekly commencing in six to eight 
weeks; Merrimac Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., $2.59, no delivery date. On 
item of 7,276 yds., of 36” wide cotton 
shirting, blue, bids were submitted by 
two firms, Batavia Mills bidding 18.19c 
and Hudson & Boas, New York, 14.609. 


Ridgway Now With R. Win- 
disch & Co. 


E. Chester Ridgway, one of the most 
widely known wool, top and worsted 
salesmen in the Philadelphia market, 
is now associated with R. Windisch & 
Co., 11g Walnut St., Philadelphia, and 
will have charge of their fine worsted 
wool, top, noil and worsted yarn de- 
partment. Mr. Ridgway was formerly 
with B. F. Boyer & Co., Camden, N. J., 
worsted yarn spinners and previous to 
making that connection he was Phila- 
delphia manager for Francis Willey 
& Co., Inc., being associated with this 
firm for more than 30 years and their 
local manager for more than 15 years. 


Hughes & Co., Inc., Increase 
Capital 

Hughes & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
announce an increase in capital of their 
company, surplus and capital now 
being almost $300,000, which has been 
increased from $100,000. 


The Babcock 
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& Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Economizers 


Chain Grate Stokers 


Steam Superheater 
Air Preheaters 
Oil Burners 


Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH 
ATLANTA 
EEE aio a 'e's « 'stehra 0 0'ae nace 
Je tS > ee 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


DALLAS, TEXAS .......... 


DENVER 

DETROIT 

HOUSTON, TEXAS.... 
LOS ANGELES....... 
NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 
PITTSBURGH ... 
PORTLAND, ORE 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
HONOLULU, T. H.... 
HAVANA, CUBA . 
SAN JUAN, P. R 


FFE 


Many Leffel turbines are suc- 
cessfully operating under the 
regulation of quick-acting oil- 
pressure governors in combina- 
tion with automatic control 
equipment. The results devel- 
oped are truly wonderful. The 
operator in charge only needs 
to visit plant occasionally, which 
very materially reduces oper- 
ating costs. We will be pleased 
to furnish additional particulars 
of this equipment. 


OFFICES 

Candler Building 

SO Federal Street 
Marquette Building 
Traction Building 
Guardian Building 
Magnolia Building 

444 Seventeenth Street 
Ford Building 
Electric Building 
Central Building 

344 Camp Street 
Packard Building 
Heard Building 
Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
Failing Building 
Kearns Building 
Sheldon Building 

L. C. Smith Building 
Castle & Cooke Building 
Calle de Aguiar 104 
Recinto Sur 51 


TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS 


“VERY INTERESTING” 


Insufficient power prevented the 
mill from operating satisfactorily. 
They had a fine water power but 
turbines were old design, badly 
worn, high maintenance costs and 
mill frequently closed account 
water wheel repairs. ‘They in- 
stalled Leffel latest design, high 
efficiency turbines which devel- 
oped required power, thereby 
speeding up and materially re- 
ducing production costs. 


LET OUR ENGINEERS SHOW WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 


--.39 Cortlandt St. 
--..80 Boylston St. 
th Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


LANCASTER. PA Woolworth Bidg. 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Plymouth Bldg. 
Wm. HAMILTON, Ltd. Peterborough, Ont. Can. 
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DAY 4x» NIGHT 









SUMMER 
ANDWINTER 

















905 
Days of the Year 


More than a hundred and fifty fine and heavy 
chemical products flow through the Dow 
plants in a steady stream 365 days and nights 
in the year. There is individual control 
laboratory supervision of each product in 
process with main laboratory testing and in- 
spection before shipment. Dow standards of 
purity and uniformity insure satisfaction in 
the product itself as well as in the dependa- 
bility of supply. Let us quote on 
your requirements. 


under continuous 
Sa production to serve 
we ah a ee your needs 


—— 


a? + - a ; 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 90 West Street, New York City - Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 
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Color Users Meet 


Need of Standardization in Great 
Britain Emphasized 


At the annual meeting or tne Color 


Users Association held in Manches- 
ter, Eng., the chairman, H. Sutcliffe 


Smith, made a lengthy address, a 
summary of which has been prepared 
ior TEXTILE WorLD readers. 


After introductory remarks and de- 
tails of the working of the Dyestuffs 
Importation Act, the chairman re- 
ierred to the efforts which were being 
made to collect statistics and to pre- 
sent them in a suitable form. He felt 
humiliated to have to confess that at 
the present time our chief source of 
information the Census of Dyes 
and other Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cals published by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. He suggested that the 
time had arrived for a closer merging 
together of the British dyestuff man- 
ufacturing interests with the object 
of forwarding the work or standard- 
izing and of introducing new colors. 
He appealed to users to reduce the 
number of colors they used and sug- 
gested that the matter was one wnich 
could only be tackled properly if the 
British dyestuffs nmaanufacturers were 
grouped together under one central 
head as was the case with the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie in Germany. 


is 


On the question of the extension of 
the protection afforded by the Dve- 


stuffs Importation Act which expires 
in 1930 he felt that a round table con- 
ference should be immediately held in 
order that the views of the users and 
of the makers might be fully ex- 
pressed. Reference was made to the 
reduced price factor which had been 
acceded by the Government under the 
Dyestuffs Importation Act but -he 
pointed out that, with the newer 
types of fast colors which were very 
much more costly than the older ones, 
the two times pre-war price regula- 
tion acted harshly. (Under the Dye- 
stuffs Importation Act, a color user 
cannot import foreign dyes unless the 
price charged by a British dye maker 
is more than two times the pre-war 


a 


price. The advantage to the color 
user of the reduction of the factor 
from two and a half times to two 


times is therefore obvious). 
Details the of British 
dyestuffs were given as follows: 


of exports 





Year Weight 

Cwts 
191: 48,673 
1924 104,396 
1925 . 104,161 
1926 sass Sekecsas) Mestee 
ME datbiakiophavaartecns 77,633 


American Piece Dye Works, Passaic, 
N. J., request that it be announced that 
that company has no connection with the 
American Dyeing & Skein Print- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J., which was re- 
cently placed in the hands of a receiver. 

Collar City Finishing Co., 
Net ¥ 5 increasing operations 
larging its force in all departments. 


Piece 


Tre Vv, 


is by en- 





Two Large Soap Companies to 
Merge 

The directors the Palmolive 
Peet Co. Colgate & C 
agreed upon a plan of merging these 
two large organizations, subject to ac- 


of 


and have 


oO 


tion of their respective stockholders. 
If the stockholders approve, this 
merger will be effective as of July I, 
1928. The names of the new company 
is to be The Colgate Palmolive-Peet 
Co. 


Colgate & Co. was founded in 1806 
and has been in the soap and perfum- 
ery business since that date. The 
Palmolive Co. was founded in 1864. 


The Peet Bros. Co., which was merged 
with The Palmolive Co. on Jan. 1, 
1927, was founded in 1872. The new 


company therefore unites three of the 
oldest and largest soap and perfumery 
businesses of the United States. The 
annual sales of the new company for 
the year 1927 approximated $100,- 
000,000. 

The merger has 
economic strength and is in keeping 
with the modern trend toward those 
large industrial units, which have re- 
sulted in such marked advantage to 
the public in the automotive and other 
industries. It brings together under 
one sales and advertising organization 
many ot America’s best known nation- 
ally advertised products. 


many points of 


The new company will have as a 
result of the merger large manufac- 
turing units at Jersey City, N. J., 


Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago. IL, 


sonville, Ind., Kansas City, Kans., 
Berkeley, Calif., and Portland, Ore. 
Manufacturing operations are also 
carrred on in Canada, Australia, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Belgium, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Argentine and Brazil. 

The executive offices of the new 
merged company will be located at 
Chicago. At the present time, there 
is in the course of construction a 37- 
story office building in Chicago, 
located at the corner of Michigan 
Boulevard and Walton Place, which 


will house the offices 
pleted. 


as soon as com- 


No public financing is contemplated 
at this time. 
been approved by the respective stock- 
holders, more detailed information 
will be available, and a new board of 
directors elected. It is reported that 
Sidney M. Colgate will chairman 
of the board, Charles S. Pearce, presi- 
dent and general manager, and A. W. 
Peet chairman the executive 
committee. 


As soon as the plan has 


be 


of 


New Vat Olive Announced by 
Du Pont 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont Nemours & Co. is plac- 
ing on the market their new vat color, 


de 











Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 
Aluminum Sulp. com. 140 —1 60 Ammonis, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
oe 200 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bblis.... 4 — 5 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%4— ‘ Potash, carbonate, 80- 

Potash, Lump ..... 2%— 3% SD Shia Groce 5a 5%4y— 61% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%. T%— 7% 
a eee 4%— 5 Soda Ash, 58% light. 137 — 2 44 
Bleach powder, per Contract, 100 Ib.... 132 — 1 55 
100 &. works...... 200 — 2 60 Bicarb, per 100 lbs. 190 — 2 25 

Blue ee 5%y— 6 Caustic, 76% per 
Calcium Arsenate . i, — 7 i OE ee 415 — 4 30 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 54— 9 Contract, 100 Ib... 330 —.... 
ME <5.04 a0 0% 0'e 3814— 3% BOn. BOO Buc wcesss 90 — 1 00 
Coreares, NS Ja 13 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 2— — 28 J yes a ¢ ins 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 175 — 1 90 “—e Natural Dyes and Tannins a 
Formaldehyde Spot .. Ss — §y%, Fustie: Crystals ..... ee ee 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 75 —115 _, Liquid, 51 deg..... awe 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. a 1514, Gambier, SE ew ee 8 — 10 
RET eect 16%— 7 Hematine, crystals as eee 18 
Yellow Crude ..... 14144— 15 Hypernic Ext.—o1 deg. a 15 
Hydrosulphite Cone... es 25 Indigo—Madras cots Oe nee 
Lead—Brown acetate. i=? — 12% Logwood Extract, lq. = i 
White (crystals) ... re OL deg. ..+-++-s eee 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib. 3850 —.... Crystals .......... Pane se 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 9 Osage Orange, Extract, - a4 
Chlorate crystals... 8%— 9 OL deg. .......5; ao eg A” 
Permangan, tech... 14%— 16 Quercitron extract, 51 Y 6 
Sodium acetate ..... 514— 6 Se pate ta cae on aacs 514 — 
Bichromate ....... 7— 7% Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., maz nas 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 150 —1 75 51 deg. ..-...-- 5 4— 6% 
Nitrite ..... ; 7%4— 8% , Extract, stainless .. re ee 
Phosphate ........ 34— 4 Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Prussiate, yellow... 11%4— 12 a 
Sulphide, 60% fused 34— 3% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
: FECES .ccs 24%4— 25% ‘ 
Tartar emetic, tech... © 2718... * Alpha Napthylamine.. 32 — 34 
Tin—Crystals ....... 3814— Aniline Oi] ......... i, tee 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 9 151%4— BONE noes ners a. a. 
Oxide, bbls. ....... oe -).., So - a 
Fi ‘ BOTT cc ee cette veo — » 
SONG SPs 06s divine v 11 Technical = 22 = oe 
. Dimethylaniline ..... 30 — 32 
Acids Metaphenylene Dia- 
Acetic, 28% per 100 oc ee eee SA =... 
Ee re 38 3T%— 3 62% Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 
Citric crystals ...... 46 — 47 
Fermic, 90% G Ae hai 11 — 2 Oils and Soaps 
Lactic, 220% a a eae o_o — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3.... 13 — 14% 
100 lb. in tank cars 100 —. Olive Oil, denatured, zs 
Nitric, a deg. per WS chal teise 0:06 0. 25 —1 40 
Pee Ge Sicaweveene 5 00 — 6 75 SY noe 6 ph:aex 10%4— .... 
NN Se cowie oa ii — 2% Reel, B......-.... 9 — 10% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid double : 
ton in ‘tank cars... 15 50 —.... I 5a a tne z2—_— 12% 
Tartaric .......- ean 38 — 39 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood = do- 
MRE xk 5 cho ee ae 43 — 50 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s— 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 4 82 — 5 02 
Gum, British, 100 lb. 5 07 — 5 27 
TO: SUOMI dim 4.0 0 50 0 4144— 51 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib... 402 — 4 22 
PORNO Sitsecnaees 6 — 614 
BUM) aula disreka. goatmee: ¢ 9 — 10 
MPS iu wea wee es 6%4— 10 
Tapioca flour ....... 314— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid).... 28 — 52 
Black Columbia FF. oo — 60 
DAG, 2 Bineltins <6 <0 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary 455 — 90 
De 9 (Gb Sake sos 170 — 2 50 
a St a ; oo = ios: 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL..... 190 —.. 
slue, Solamine .... 200 —.... 
Benzo Azurine 90 — 80 
PrOwn, Cyc swine 40 — 60 
Brown, M. h  —_— 90 
Brown, C ongo ty 8S — 
Brown, Congo R... Oy gear oe 
So! a Se 60 — 90 
Oe oS 5 owe 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo 60 — 
Orange, Fast S..... 2. 
oD ee so — 90 
Red, Congo ...... 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 
ete awe cis aprnle = 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 
DG iswasseererdae 125 — 1 50 
Scariet, 4 BA...... 1 60 = .. 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 145 —.. 
Scarlet, 8 BS...... 125 —.. 
Searlet, Diamine B. 5 Ge asin 
a... I ee 110 —1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene 90 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
Bigem, BEE ccscces 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ié¢es, 90 
Sordeaux, Dev. .. 200 —.... 
Orange, dev eloped. 2350 — .... 
PYRGUG 6ccvccee 100 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL. 2 OM ime. hws 
Seariet, Dev. ...... 250 — 


Ponsol Olive AR Double Paste. The 
announcement states: “l[his 1s an 
unusually fine color, which shows ex- 
Sulphur Colors— 
I ints saree ow acs 20 31 
Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 95 
Blad, Navy «cscs: 50 60 
EWU Sa svn sda 37 — 60 
POOR as cv euccwce sm 1 50 
Green, olive ...... 25 «C- 50 
WOU ise sek sarees 45 — 1 40 
Basic Colors— 
AURORE .. . ciccncacs 90 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown. 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine o— 65 
Fuschine eryst? ils. 1 50 - 1 75 
Malachite green ... 135 —.. 
Methylene blue tccn -1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Safranime ...ccses 1 45 - 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk. 47 — 60 
Napthlamine — black, 

OE adden sees 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol. 235 — 4 00 

Alkali blue eee 325 — 3 50 
ow eer ee 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

1 eee 7 — 80 
Soluble Blue ..... i ee 
Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
Sulphone Blue R. 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A.... 2530 —.... 
Rescorecin brown 80 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S ..... &4 - 170 
Ovamege EF .ccccccs 27 m eece 
Orange GG crys... 60 - es 
Acid Fuchsine 80 - 90 
Azo eosine G ..... 65 -- 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Vast red “A..sces 50 — 65 
Azo yellow ....... 1.35 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

Gh Zeta beciaaseds 140 — 

F. Light Yellow, 3 
Re ere 4 GO — ices 
Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Alis, Black B..... 180 —.... 
Diamond Black PV. TO = cece 
Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
Chrome Brown 60 — 1 80 
Chrome Green .... 7m —1 30 
Chrome Yellow .... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste 5 — 17 
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joys the preference of mill 
men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


Y FINISHING | 
y ; ty) 
GENERALCHEMICAL | aes a : 

_ COMPANY : 
40 Rector St., NewYork BOSTON MASS. ic 
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ECONOMY 


is always based on quality. 
























Rayon Skein Dyeing 
With all Classes of Dyes 


Of Husson origin, but novel in design 


The 





\I] Ask your are special purpose alkalies and their economy of 
: supply man is proved by their ability to do unusual and pec 
Our new machine (Patents for superior work. 


i ; “WYANDOTTE” 
pending), does the work with The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
none of the shortcomings that Wyandotte, Michigan 


characterize rayon dyeing in 





other types of apparatus. A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
ways a High 


Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if __g.,..4,.—— 


Level dyeings —Superior winding. No 
disturbance of the tie bands — No roughen- 
ing of the fibre surface. 


Prices and guarantees will be furnished 


desired. ——=CATALOG—— 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


those desiring them. 





DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. | 
TEXTILE MACHINERY | 
Napper Clothing | 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 







Card Clothing 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


cellent fastness to light and washing 
is well as unusual resistance to all 
the destructive agents with which 
voods, which are dyed to stand long 
wear and continued exposure, must 
come in contact. 

“The chief use for Ponsol Olive 
\R Double Paste will be for combin- 
ations with Ponsol Yellow AR 
Double Paste and Ponsol Brown AR 
Double Paste for producing very fast 
khakis and olive drabs, these 
shades when so produced are practi- 
cally unaffected by government spe- 
ification tests and give the best com- 
bination obtainable for this type of 
work, 

“Ponsol Olive AR Double Paste 
has extraordinarily level dyeing 
properties and requires no retarding 
agent in the bath and all of the color 
can be added before entering the 
material. 


as 


“It is not affected by copper, iron 
or monel metal and can be used in all 
types of machines. 

“It is dyed at a low temperature 
and can be dyed up to and including 
120° F. without any appreciable loss 
in strength. 
“Since it also requires only a 
small amount of caustic soda in the 
dye bath, it is suitable for dyeing silk 
and rayon.” 


A New National Acid Black 
The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., has just placed on the mar- 
ket a new Acid Black under the name 
of National Buffalo Black GRF Conc. 
The announcement states: “This dye 
fills a distinct requirement in the acid 
black line in that it is a true black not 
requiring the use of acid orange or 
other shading colors for general pur- 
poses. Furthermore, it is best dyed 
with glauber’s salt and sulfuric acid, 
yielding attractive deep shades which 
are freer from crocking and better in 
penetration than those resulting from 
shaded acid blue blacks. On account 
of its good fastness to light it is es- 
pecially recommended for the dyeing 
ot felt hats and carpet yarn. A fur- 
ther point of interest is the fact that 
this black stains cotton or rayon ef- 
fects only slightly, which permits its 
use in the production of styles for 
which ordinary acid blue black com- 
binations are not well adapted. 
“Buffalo Black GRF Conc. is ex- 
ceptionally well suited for silk. It can 
be dyed satisfactorily with sulfuric 
it produces, without further 
shading, an acceptable black which, 
th ordinary care, shows no tendency 
to bronze even when dyed very heavy ; 
and it possesses fastness to water and 
perspiration superior to that of the 
usual acid blue black mixtures. 
"his new black is also suitable for 
inting both on wool and on silk. 
Printed as an acid color on wool it 
‘| withstand light scouring, but 
printed with the addition of 
acetate of chrome, tests indicate that 
it will withstand a fairly heavy scour, 
is well as cross-dyeing.” 


acid 


when 


June Dye Imports 


Larger Than Last Year 
from Germany 


63.4% 


Imports of synthetic dyes in June 
totalled 411,662 Ibs. valued at $309,607 
as against 318,450 lbs. valued at $253,- 
054 in the same month last year, ac- 
cording to the Dept. of Commerce. 
Imports during the first six months of 
this year totalled 2,699,464 lbs. valued 
at $2,145,410 as against 1,984,320 Ibs. 


valued at $1,643,703 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1927. 

Germany supplied 63.4% of the 
June imports; Switzerland, 25.9; and 
the balance came from six other 
countries. 


The leading dyes, by quantity, im- 
ported during June were: Rhodamine 
6 GDN, single strength, 18,425 Ibs.; 
Hansa Yellow G, single strength, 16,- 
g8o0_ Ilbs.; Vat G, single 
strength, 16,000 lbs.; Anthra Yellow 
GC, single strength, 11,445 Ibs.; Ci- 


Brown 


banone Orange R, single strength, 
11,242 lbs. 
Anthrene Orange RC Paste 


Now Available 

The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
reccntly placed on the market Anthrene 
Orange RC Paste, which is claimed to 
be identical in character and properties 
with the product classified as Colour 
Index No. 1169 or Schultz No. 792. 
The value of this type is said to be its 
extreme fastness to light, in which 
quality, it is claimed, it surpasses the 
other Anthrene Oranges. It 
described as having, in addition, the 


1S 


other fastnesses which characterize 
the Anthrene series. 
Alone it is a brilliant, pleasing, 


yellowish orange, but, states the an- 
nouncement, because it is easily re- 
duced and levels well, it is suited for 
combination shades, particularly those 
of the tan and brown ranges. Its life 
and brilliance make it particularly 
desirable for these purposes. Des- 
cribed as unaffected by metals, it is 
well suited to machine dyeing. Though 
not recommended for silk, it is a 
beautiful color for rayon. 


Inspect Landscape Gardening 
at Clemson 

On invitation of the authorities of 
Clemson College a group of nine 
outside managers and landscape spe- 
cialists identified with the mills sur- 
rounding Greenville, S. C., visited 
Clemson and inspected the spacious 
grounds and the recent landscape gar- 
dening work that is being carried on 
there, in and about the campus. In 
the party were: Carter Newman of 
the Judson Mills; T. S. Carpenter 
and J. A. Mims of the Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co.; H. W. Moseley of 


the Victor-Mongahan Co.; T. E. 
Rose and A. M. Doggett of the 
Brandon Mills; J. F. Guess of the 


Mills Mill ; and Leonard Howard and 
H. F. Hill of the Dunean Mills. 





WORLD 


























NATIONAL 
SULFUR BORDEAUX 
2R CONC. 


N improved type of Sulfur 
Bordeaux, possessing a shade 
somewhat redder and _ brighter 
than National Sulfur Bordeaux R 
or any Sulfur Bordeaux now on 
the market. 













Readily soluble with one and one- 
half times as much sodium sul- 
fide conc. as of dyestuff; and may 
be used alone or in combination 
for the production of a wide range 
of shades in all types of machines. 
This new dye is particularly valu- 
able in producing cutch, ma- 
hogany, and other red-brown 
tones on cotton in all stages of 
manufacture. 

























National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
























BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 































UNITED WOOL DYEING 
OWI TCO Ik 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC NJ. ‘3630-8361 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 


Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 


Trenton, N. J., 4308 


Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 








ke would surprise you to know the 

number and kind of millmen that 

carefully read THE CLEARING 
HOUSE pages every week. Are 
you taking full advantage of this 
fact? 
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Obituary 





John W. Clark 


John William Clark, president of The 
Clark Thread Co. of Newark, N. J., 
died on Sunday of heart disease at his 
home in Bernardsville, N. J. 

Mr. Clark was born in Newark, July 
29, 1867. His father, William Clark, 
was one of the organizers of The Clark 
Thread Co., which was established in 
the United States in 1865 as a subsid- 
lary of the Clark Thread Works of 
Paisley, Scotland. John William Clark 
joined the company as a young man, 
served as treasurer for many years, and 
became president in 1913. The com- 
pany is nationally known through its 
widely advertised product, Clark's O.N.T. 
thread. 


Thomas Cary Duncan 


Col. Thomas Cary Duncan, 66, died at 
his home in Union, S. C., from an at- 
tack of heart disease. He was a pioneer 
in the industrial development of Union 
and Union county, being one of the prime 
movers in textile development and rail- 
road building. He was largely instru- 
mental in building the Buffalo ana Union 
Cotton Mills, and a power plant on the 
Saluda river, and he led in the construc- 
tion of the Glen Springs railroad, now 
the Buffalo, Union and Carolina Rail- 
road. Col. Duncan was also engaged in 
the wholesale business and traded exten- 
sively in cotton. He built the Farmers’ 
Bonded Warehouse in Union, and he 
owned considerable property, including 
many Union plots and a large tract in 
the center of the Spartanburg business 
district. 


Richard Poore Valentine 
Richard Poore Valentine, aged 76 
vears, retired capitalist, died at Char- 
lottesville, Va. He was a_ native of 
Charlottesville, son of Thomas J. Val 
entine, of Henrico county. He owned 
the city’s first street railway and was 
for years president of the Charlottes- 


ville Woolen Mills 


John G. Donovan 


John G. Donovan, head of the cloth 
brokerage house of J. M. Prendergast 
a ee recently. Mr 
Donovan was associated with that com 
pany as a boy, when it was Francis M 


Beacon & Co 


He is survived by hts widow, three 


Boston, died 


sons and three daughters. One son, 
George Donovan, is connected with the 
Consolidated Selling Co., New York. 
The other two, John and Paul, live in 
Somerville, Mass 


David F. Joyner 


David F. Joyner, 66, ill with a compli 
cation of diseases for the last six months, 
died recently at his home near Concord, 
N. C. For many years, up until a few 
vears ago, he was chief engineer of the 
Cannon Mfg. Co., at Concord. He re 

tired to devote his attention to farming 
His widow and 10 children survive him 


James A. W. Acomb 
James A. W. Acomb, representative in 
New Orleans, for the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., died last week fol 
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WANTED 


Position as Foreman—Boarding 
Dept. 22 years’ experience in 
Boarding with wooden boards, 
metal forms and Proctor drying 
machines. Know all phases of 
production in this department. 
Am 37 years old and married. 
Now connected with largest 
hosiery mills in Middle West. 
Can furnish references. Although 
employed, desirous of making 
change. 


Address Adv. 448, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


A DYER 


who is a graduate chemist and 
at present employed, is seeking 
a new connection with a _ pro- 
gressive organization. 

Past experience covers a wide 
range of work on all wool and 
union piece goods and wool felt 
hats. 

Excellent references are avail- 
able as to ability and integrity. 

Correspondence invited. 


Address Adv. 453, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone toe 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL 


Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, American, 
married Worked on twist fabric (woolen), plaid 
backs, bolivias, Kerseys, meltons, cassimeres, in fact 


all kinds woolen goods Familiar with D&F cards 
and mules, and C&K looms Good recommenda- 
tions 

Oo. B 321, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 
OVERSEER COTTON SPINNING Position 
wanted by man 42 yrs. of age, American, married 
Worked on all kinds of cotton yarns Familiar witb 
all makes spinning frames. First class recommenda- 
tions 

O. B. 1377, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

WORKS CHEMIST OR SALESMAN FOR DYE- 

STUFFS Position wanted by man 31 yrs. of age, 
single Worked on tungsten and glass. Good mecam- 
mendations 


0. B. 997, Textile Werld, Boston, Mass 








DYER OR SECOND HAND ON WOOL PIECE 
GOODS, WORSTED YARN—MILL CHEMIST.  Po- 





tion wanted by man 2 yrs f age Americab 

irried Worked on cotton warp, basic dyes, wool 
dyes with acid colors, also wor 1 on worsted yarn 

eces and some top chrome olors Familiar ww 
Kiauder Weldon piece dye machinery Good refer- 
wnees 


©. B. 1152, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT ASST SUPT OR OVERSEER WEAV- 
ING Position wanted hy man 45 yrs. of age, AM 





married Worked on all kinds of woolens and 
worsteds Familiar with all makes looms Fisst 
Class references 

0. B. 1235, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
2 ‘ —— 


OVERSEER FINISHING OR SECOND HAND IN 
WLN. OR WST. MILL Position wanted by man 5? 
yrs. of age, single Worked on win. and wst. sult- 
ings, oOvereoatings, chinchillas, ete Fam#iar with 
all makes finishing maehinery. Good recommends- 
tions 

0. B. 140, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


— 





SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER WORSTED 
DRAWING & SPINNING Position wanted by mad 
78 yrs. of age, English, married Worked on fancy 
Australian mixtures to %, %& % b'ood in grease. 
Hall & Stells, Lowel 

». 1 recommendations. 
0. B. 177, Textile World, Eoston, Mass 

OVERSEER DRESSING Position wanted by man 
36 yrs. of age, French, married. Worked on cotton 
worsteds and fancy worsteds. Far) liar with D&F 
dressers, Fales & Jenks twisters. Franklin process 
spoolers Good references 

O. B. 289, Textile World, Heston, Mass 
esseeenemrsienstineeemnsepcisianassaatienststssnanstssestiiehnnesemnsnsncanaise 


FINISHER, OR CLOTH HOUSE PREPARING 
CLOTH FOR CUTTING Position wanted by mad 
50 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on meas 
wear Familiar with all kinds of finishing machit- 
ery including Decating, Yale, London and stem 
shrinking, permanent finishing and processing reedy 
f the needle Good references 

0. B. 332, Textile World 'ieston. Mass. 


Familiar with Prince Smith, 
and Whitin machines AN 














tion 
ied. 


\da- 


Fadia eae A ne ih ea 


21, 1928 


July 





« 


Distributors and 
Representatives 


Wanted 


to handle high class line of 
thermometers, hygrometers and 
hydrometers. Must be experi- 
enced in marketing instruments 
of this type. 


PECORELLA MANUFACTURING CO., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dye House Second Hand 


Old, well established firm, 
in suburban Boston. 
ices of reliable man 
Cotton and Rayon piece goods—— 
medium weights. State your prac- 
tical experience also your education 
in the line ef work, age, married. 
Good references very necessary, 
also state the last three places em- 
ployed and the length of time in 
each, reasons for leaving, etc. Wages 
expected. Make your first letter 
@oncise and to the point. 


Address Adv. 451, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


situated 
Requires serv- 
on dyeing of 


Textile World, 
New York. 





Superintendent wanted for 
Full Fashioned Hosiery mill 
to be located in Pennsyl- 
vania. Must have mechan- 
ical, technical and executive 
ability. If competent will be 
given interest in business. 
Give age, experience and 
salary expected. 


Address Adv. 446, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





LOOM FIXER WANTED, artificial silk 
on Crompton & Knowles dobby, 4 x 4 
double multiplier looms, must under- 
stand thoroughly head motion and mul- 
tiplier work. 
LEVANT SILK MILLS, 
28 Franklin St., 


INC., 
Astoria, L. I. 





HOSIERY 


Fixer—Foreman on German full fash- 

ioned machines. Must be expert. Ex- 

cellent pay and permanent position guar- 

anteed to an active and capable man. 
EMMETH TEXTILES, INC. 

1208 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plush Jacquard Loom Fixer 


A young man having experience on 
plush jacquard loom fixing, willing to 
Start at a moderate salary, with a chance 
for advancement. 


Address Adv. 413, 


Textile World, 
334 Fourth 


Ave., New York. 












Wel established manufacturer of Dye- 


stuffs, Oils, Sizings and Chemical Spe- 
Cialties, ete., offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to a real salesman with expe- 

nee in the Chicago territory. State 


expenence, salary ex- 
ted 


\ddress Adv. 445, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


references and 


I 


losiery-Knitters who understand 
full fashioned crochet machines for 
neckties. Only experienced men 
Excellent pay and 
work guaranteed. 

208 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


need apply. 


eady 


TEXTILE 











lowing a skort illness. Mr. Acomb, who 
was born in Liverpool 76 years ago, was 


well known to the trade, having been 
connected with hosiery mills as a manu- 
facturers’ agent for many years. His 
widow and four sons survive him. 


‘Bideinn ss News 


Fafnir Bearing Co. Expanding 


Its Plant 

The Fafnir Bearing Co., 
Britain, Comn., has 
the erection of a 
building, 120 x 60 ft., and for 
ft. addition to an existing 
wing of the present factory. 

The new building 
thoroughly modern 
partment for which 
will be provided. 

The six-story addition will enlarge 
the working capacity of several of the 
manufacturing departments and en- 
able them to handle a larger volume 
of business more adequately. 

Plans are also under way 
comtruction of still another 
building. 


New 
contracted tor 
new one-story 
a 60- 
six-story 


will house a 
hardening  de- 


new equipment 


for the 
six-story 


Hemphill to Open High Point 
Office 


It has just been announced by the 
New York office of the Hemphill Co. 
of Pawtucket, R. |., manufacturers 
of Banner knitting machines, that the 
company will open a sales and service 
office at High Point, N. C., 
Commercial Bank 
who has 
Hemphill Co. for 
South, 


Room 305, 
Diag. F. -G. 
the 
the 


Gross, represented 


some time in 
will be in charge 
| ™~ % ’ 
C. S. Dodge Factory to Close 


Two Weeks for Repairs 


The factory of C._S. Dodge, 
Lowell, Mass., textile machinery will 
be closed for needed repairs from 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 10. During this 


period, a vacation is planned for all 
who request it. Only goods from the 
stockroom will be shipped for urgent 
orders. Customers are urged to co- 
operate by anticipating their needs in 
time so that orders may be completed 


before the last week in August and 
the first week in September. 
=. & Bryson Now Tolhurst 


General Manager 


C. H. Foster, who for more than 20 


years has been general manager of 
the Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
N. Y., has resigned his position. His 
successor is T. A. Bryson, who for 


fifteen years has been chief engineer 
of the plant, in which capacity he has 
designed the many types of centrifugal 
machines for which the Tolhurst 
Machine Works have become prom- 
inently known. 


Now with Greensboro Supply 
Co. 

B. M. Graves, formerly president of 
the Southern Textile Machinery Co., 
Greenville, S. C., which is now in pro- 
cess of liquidation, has become associated 
with the Greensboro (N. C.) Supply Co., 


in the sale of textile machinery. 


CLEARING 








(377) 105 





Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease 





TEXTILE MILLS : 


Our Department of Mill Properties acts as 
agent for the purchase and sale of complete tex- 
tile plants in any part of the country, and for 
vacant plants suitable for textile mill purposes. 


To those who contemplate the purchase of tex- 
tile mill units this Department can give a very 
complete survey of available properties. 


Mill owners who would be willing to entertain 
offers for their property can negotiate through us 
with the absolute assurance that no confidence 
will be violated. We are thoroughly accustomed 
to handling the largest as well as the smallest of 
mill transactions in a strictly private and con- 
fidential way. 


Address all such communications to 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Dept. of Mill Properties 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 


FOR SALE 


A Complete cotton mill located in the Atlanta district, hav- 
ing over 14,000 spinning spindles; splendid village; well 
constructed buildings; every facility for economical manu- 
facturing. Mill is now in operation. Complete informa- 
tion will be given confidentially. 


We have other Cotton Mills and 
Properties for Sale 


ADAIR REALTY & LOAN CO. 


Industrial 


Realtors Atlanta, Ga 


FOR SALE 


Fully equipped Paper Tube Plant operation. Manufacturing 

straight and spiral wound tubes, cop tubes, paper spools, electric sockets, 

and kindred spec ialties. 
Address Adv. 458, 


now in 


Textile World, 828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 


FOR SOUTHERN MILLS AND 
FOR SALE os Cider ng ts 

MANUFACTURING SITES WRITE 
Cotton Mill Site with developed water - 
power and good operatives’ houses OR WIRE US. 
Well located in the South 

Cc. L. UPCHURCH & SONS, 

Address oo oe co.. ATHENS. GA 








The Textile Clearing 
House Will Sell It For You 








